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ArT. I— MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE,’ 


Man's Place in the Universe. A Study of the Results of 
Scientific Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality 
of Worlds. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1903.) 


AN eminent teacher of physiology in one of our universities, 
when once discussing with the writer of this article the intel- 
lectual tenability of the Christian Faith, summed up the 
statement of his own difficulties and doubts by the remark 
that the whole scheme of Christian belief was too obviously 
the creation by man of what man wished to be true for 
himself ; was too plainly made to satisfy man’s limited out- 
look upon the universe ; was, in a word, too anthropomorphic ; 
and he concluded by asking: ‘ What about the other beings 
inhabiting other worlds in the universe: how do you suppose 
they would look upon our self-centred solution of the mys- 
teries of the infinite and eternal ; for of course it is absurd to 
suppose that, out of the countless worlds which the astronomer 
knows, none is peopled with living and thinking souls?’ 
Some years earlier than the time of this combination- 
room discussion, the master of a college in the same uni- 
versity preached a sermon in which he dealt at length with 
the difficulty urged by sceptics, as if it were one that might 
VOL, LVIII.—NO, CXVI. Ss 
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be expected then to present itself to any undergraduate, of 
reconciling belief in the Christian scheme of Redemption 
with the probable truth that our world was but one among 
a countless number of similar inhabited globes. The preacher 
maintained that if such were the case, and the human race 
were by no means the only one which had not only been 
brought into existence but also had universally sinned and 
needed salvation, it was neither difficult nor irrational to 
conclude that the same great redemptive drama that had 
been acted upon our earth by the incarnate Son of God had 
also been performed in whatever other worlds had needed it. 

These two incidents will serve to show that of late years 
the belief has been commonly held that the universe contains 
a plurality of worlds inhabited by rational and moral beings 
analogous to man, and that such an opinion has sometimes 
been felt to imply an argument against the absoluteness of 
our fundamental religious beliefs, or at least to put a difficulty 
in their way. Dr. Wallace’s latest work would therefore be 
likely, whatever side it happened to take with regard to the 
great question which it discusses, to be of interest to such of 
the public as are given to thinking upon the wider problems 
of theology. 

The idea of a plurality of inhabited worlds sprang up 
naturally when the Copernican system replaced the Ptolemaic. 
It then, as Dr. Wallace says, ‘became as general as the 
opposite belief had been in all preceding ages, and it is still 
held in modified forms to the present day’ (p. 7). Kepler, 
Huygens, and Newton, among the earlier physicists, em- 
braced this view and gave it the support of their great names ; 
and it soon became popular among men of science and. 
divines. At last Dr. Whewell, in his anonymous essay 
entitled The Plurality of Worlds, interrupted the even course 
of this opinion, without, however, causing it to be abandoned. 
This writer showed how very much more largely the pre- 
vailing theory as to man’s place in the universe depended 
upon religious ideas than upon scientific reasons. He is 
quoted by the author of the work before us as saying that 
the belief that other planets are inhabited has generally been 
entertained, not in consequence of physical reasons, but in 
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spite of them (p. 7). Among such religious ideas the following 
may be mentioned : that the Creator’s goodness or greatness 
or wisdom would be imperfect on the opposite supposition ; 
and that God could not be supposed to take any special 
interest in a creature so insignificant as man, situated upon 
so puny a world as the earth, when there exists an endless 
space teeming with suns and systems. The latter of these 
suppositions recalls to our minds the Psalmist’s words : ‘When 
I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained ; What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him?’ And these verses were actually appealed to 
by Sir David Brewster as containing an inspired proof of the 
theory which Whewell rejected. 

We readily admit with Dr. Wallace, and with Dr. 
Whewell before him, that such religious prepossessions as 
those we have mentioned go a very little way towards 
settling the question at issue. The history of theology has 
shown again and again how a priori ideas as to what is 
fitting or not for us to expect from the Deity, or to attribute 
to Him, have in course of time had to be amended or 
reversed. The popular theory of verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures is a case in point. It may further be noted 
here that a perusal of Dr. Wallace’s opening chapters 
suffices to show that such religious difficulties as have 
been suggested to men’s minds by one or other of the 
alternative views as to whether our earth alone is the 
habitation of moral beings, turn largely upon the meaning 
which we attribute to Redemption. If we take the Scotist 
view of the Incarnation, that which finds in it an absolute 
and eternal purpose of God rather than the expression of a 
Divine afterthought necessitated by man’s fall from the moral 
ideal, and interpret Salvation or Redemption in the light of 
such a view, some at least of the difficulties which have been 
supposed to attach to the admission of more worlds than 
ours fall to the ground. But it is time to ask the reader’s 
attention to the argument of Dr. Wallace against the 
probability of the view which forms the source of such 
religious difficulties. 


$2 
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As long as it was assumed that the complex conditions 
necessary for life, as we know it, would in all probability 
obtain upon many other of the heavenly bodies than our 
earth, or rather so long as these conditions were almost 
wholly ignored, the mere fact that there is so large a number 
of such bodies in the visible universe would of course afford 
a strong presumption in favour of the view that some at least of 
them would be similarly inhabited. The question was simply a 
case of the law of chances or probabilities. And it was 
upon this presumption, unfounded as it was upon actual 
observation or theoretical reasoning, that the widely current 
belief in other inhabited worlds was originally based. Dr. 
Wallace, however, traverses this position, and gives many 
and elaborate reasons against its tenability. We may cite 
here the summary of the stages of his argument which he 
provides towards the end of his book. 

‘Having thus brought together the whole of the available 
evidence bearing upon the questions treated in this volume, I claim 
that certain definite conclusions have been reached and proved, and 
that certain others have enormous probabilities in their favour. 

The conclusions reached by modern astronomers are : 

(1) That the stellar universe forms one connected whole ; and, 
though of enormous extent, is yet finite, and its extent determinable. 

(2) That the solar system is situated in the plane of the Milky 
Way, and not far removed from the centre of that plane. The earth 
is therefore nearly in the centre of the stellar universe. 

(3) That this universe consists throughout of the same kinds of 
matter, and is subjected to the same physical and chemical laws. 

The conclusions which I claim to have shown have enormous 
probabilities in their favour are : 

(4) That no other planet in the solar system than our earth is in- 
habited or habitable. 

(5) That the probabilities are almost as great against any other 
sun possessing inhabited planets. 

(6) That the nearly central position of our sun is probably a 
permanent one, and has been specially favourable, perhaps 
absolutely essential, to life-development on the earth.’ 


The first of the above conclusions must perhaps be re- 
garded as the hinge on which Dr. Wallace’s argument turns. 
The author states that the views of the astronomers who have 
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paid attention to the subject are, on the whole, in favour of the 
position that the stars are limited in number. He cites the 
reasons which some authorities have given for this belief, 
reasons based sometimes on telescopic evidence, sometimes 
on theoretical considerations and calculations. The question 
is one upon which only the experts, if even they, can 
decide ; and perhaps the physicist would be as relevant a 
witness as the astronomer. But, granting that outside the 
Milky Way the density of star-distribution increasingly falls 
off, and that for this and other reasons the stellar universe is 
probably finite, the further question arises whether there are 
not other universes beyond ours for which the same natural 
laws hold, and which condition our universe to some extent 
in a way similar to that in which one part of our universe, or 
the whole of it, conditions another part. This possibility is 
not fully faced in Dr. Wallace’s work. He is prepared, 
indeed, to admit the possibility of the existence of other 
universes ;' but he assumes, perhaps too hastily, that they 
exert no influence upon our own. If they should do so—and 
Dr. Wallace has not shown that they cannot—he has not 
established the truth of his claim that our universe is entirely 
a self-contained system, independent of all forces from with- 
out it. Consequently he has not fully established his proof 
of the permanent advantage, as regards conditions for life- 
development, which the universe may seem to afford to our 
earth. Thus the argument limits itself to one stellar 
universe, and guarantees to our portion of it only tem- 
porarily, in astronomical time-periods, the advantage which 
is claimed for it. 

The second contention quoted above, that the solar 
system, and therefore the earth, is nearly in the centre of the 
stellar universe, is one for which considerable evidence is 
furnished. And Dr. Wallace shows at length how important 

' ¢Of course, there may be, and probably are, other universes, perhaps 
of other kinds of matter and subject to other laws, perhaps more like our 
conceptions of the ether, perhaps wholly non-material, and what we can 
only conceive of as spiritual’ (p. 323). 

Elsewhere Dr. Wallace says: ‘As to whether there are such other 
(material) universes or not I offer no opinion, and have no belief one 
way or another.’ 
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a condition this is for the earth’s habitability. This alone 
seems to guarantee the long-continued light- and heat- 
emitting capacity of our sun. Dr. Wallace indeed goes so 
far as to make the suggestion—of great interest in another 
connexion—that the whole universe exists for the benefit of 
the earth: a return to a very ancient dream of mankind, He 
writes : 


‘There is no inconceivability—no improbability even—in the 
conception that, in order to produce a world that should be precisely 
adapted in every detail for the orderly development of organic life 
culminating in man, such a vast and complex universe as that which 
we know exists around us may have been absolutely required’ 


(p. 310). 


To this passage we shall recur later. 

The third conclusion which Dr. Wallace states as having 
been reached and proved by modern astronomers, and as not 
having been seriously disputed, is ‘that this universe consists 
throughout of the same kinds of matter, and is subjected to 
the same chemical laws,’ Now it may be admitted that the 
new science of the stars, derived chiefly from the application 
of the spectroscope, assumes this as true; but it may cer- 
tainly be added that it in no way proves its truth. One 
authority on this branch of science says that the assumption 
is made ‘on no sufficient warrant.’ We have but little know- 
ledge of the chemistry of the stars ; the spectroscope only 
tells us something about the gaseous portions of them, 
And it is possible that, at temperatures which may exist in 
certain of them, matter may have a different constitution than 
that with which we are acquainted on earth or in the sun. 
Further, in a statement which Dr. Wallace cites from a 
mathematical astronomer, Mr, Whittaker, the universality of 
the law of gravitation throughout the stellar universe is ques- 
tioned. The passage is so interesting that we reproduce it 
here: 


‘I doubt (says Mr. Whittaker) whether the principal phenomena 
of the stellar universe are consequences of the law of gravitation at 
all. I have been working myself at spiral nebule, and have got a 
first approximation to an explanation—but it is electro-dynamical 
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and not gravitational. In fact, it may be questioned whether, for 
bodies of such tremendous extent as the Milky Way or nebula, the 
effect which we call gravitation is given by Newton’s law ; just as the 
ordinary formuiz of electrostatic attraction break down when we 
consider charges moving with very great velocities.’ 


This statement will serve to show that, in the case of 
natural laws, increase of sizes and distances is not merely 
magnification ; it introduces new properties and new factors, 
so as sometimes to make such laws no longer applicable. 

This third ‘conclusion’ is important to Dr. Wallace’s 
argument for the following reason. If the constitution of 
matter and the chief laws of physics are the same through- 
out the universe, then living beings must, if they exist else- 
where, be essentially similar to such as occur upon the earth ; 
there will probably be but one ‘ physical basis of life.’ And 
if this point were granted, we should perhaps be compelled 
by Dr. Wallace’s book to admit that there would then be 
strong reasons for believing that our earth alone, among all 
the planets of the universe, supplies the conditions necessary 
for life. If, on the other hand, matter and its laws may be 
different in different portions of the universe, there may -be 
other physical bases of life, and other beings, differing wholly 
in nature from ourselves.and the organic species on our 
planet. And this, as we have seen, may be true for all that 
Dr. Wallace has shown. His placing the proposition that 
matter and its laws are the same throughout the universe 
among the incontrovertible positions attained by modern 
science is unwarrantable. 

Thus the results which the book establishes are again 
narrowed. If its author has shown good reasons for believing 
that our earth alone fulfils the conditions necessary to the 
existence of life, we must interpret that word in the qualified 
sense ‘ life as we know it.’ 

Within these narrowed limits, however, Dr. Wallace 
makes out a strong case for his contention. He certainly 
seems to show that there is much to be said for the view that, 
within our universe, the earth is probably the only planet on 
which it is possible for beings to exist whose basis of life is 
the same as our own. As to other universes, and other kinds 
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of beings within our universe, his arguments fail to produce 
conviction; but it is something to have re-opened the 
narrower question, to have pointed out that its hasty solution 
has been premature, and to have supplied a larger accumula- 
tion of reasons than has ever been gathered together before 
for a return to the geocentric conception of the universe and 
the belief that the insignificant earth is the only theatre of 
such life as we are acquainted with. Dr. Wallace has made 
it henceforth impossible to dismiss this view on the ground 
of the mere number of the stars, and consequently of the 
planets, among which our world is but an insignificant unit. 

The question is not how many planets there may be, but how 
many of them can be fit for habitation. When we realise, 
as the work before us abundantly enables us to do, how 
extremely numerous and how extraordinarily complex are 
the conditions which must be satisfied before a planet can be 
inhabited by such organisms as exist on the earth, we see at 
once that the probability of a plurality of worlds is reduced 
millionfold. 

By far the most convincing portion of Man's Place in the 
Universe is that which deals with the physical conditions 
essential for organic life; and it is the more useful because 
such considerations have by no means found sufficient place 
in most of the earlier treatises on the same subject. 

In describing the essential characters of the living organism, 
Dr. Wallace is dealing with a subject of which he is a recog- 
nised master. In his tenth chapter he makes very clear to 
the least scientific of readers how much unsuspected marvel 
and mystery there is in the life-processes which they have 
always seen silently going on around them; and he there 
prepares them to appreciate something of the enormous com- 
plexity of the conditions which must be fulfilled by ‘ environ- 
ment’ for animal and vegetable life. We venture to think 
that this complexity will come as somewhat of a surprise to 
many who do not fall within the class of readers just named, 
unless they have previously had occasion fully to think out 
the whole matter for themselves. 

Taking first the physical conditions on the surface of our 
earth which appear to be necessary for the development and 
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maintenance of living organisms, the author groups them 
under the following headings : 

1. ‘ Regularity of heat-supply, resulting in a limited range of 
temperature. 

2. ‘A sufficient amount of solar light and heat. 

3. ‘Water in great abundance, and universally distributed. 

4. ‘An atmosphere of sufficient density, and consisting of the 
gases which are essential for vegetable and animal life. These are 
oxygen, carbonic-acid gas, aqueous vapour, nitrogen, and ammonia. 
These must be present in suitable proportions. 

5. ‘Alternations of day and night.’ 


This brief summary will be quite inadequate to convey to 
the ordinary reader’s mind how very numerous the require- 
ments of ‘life’ really are. A little expansion will perhaps 
make this clearer. 

Such is the instability of protoplasm, the physical basis of 
all vegetable and animal organisms, that a very small increase 
or decrease of temperature, for any length of time, beyond 
the limits which are now actually maintained upon our 
planet, would suffice to destroy most of the existing forms of 
life, and to eliminate all but the lowest. Again, land animals 
depend for their existence upon green plants; and green 
plants not only require a ceftain intensity of sunlight, but 
also solar light of a particular kind. Such light as is afforded 
by other suns than ours to their planet-systems might not, 
and perhaps in many cases would not, suffice to effect those 
chemical changes which are essential to green plants, and 
therefore indirectly to the existence of the higher animals 
and man. Further, the atmosphere of any world on which 
living beings such as we know can be produced and main- 
tained must possess several qualities not causally connected 
with one another, and the coincidence of which, as Dr. 
Wallace suggests, may be quite a rare phenomenon in ever so 
vast a universe. A suitable atmosphere must be of a certain 
density; in the first place, in order to store heat, and 
secondly, in order to supply such gases as are necessary 
food-materials for living creatures in sufficient quantity. 
‘It appears certain . . . that with half our present bulk of 
atmosphere life would be hardly possible on the earth on 
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account of lowered temperature alone. And the same 
balance which guarantees requisite density and temperature 
must also, with equal nicety, obtain with regard to quantita- 
tive chemical composition. The presence of aqueous vapour 
in the atmosphere, again, is essential in ¢wo quite distinct 
ways : it is necessary in order to secure the requisite degree 
of moisture for leaves, and also for supplying, by chemical 
reaction with nitrogen, the ammonia which is indispensable 
to vegetable growth. These facts will suffice to show how 
very particular ‘life’ is in its demands, how many coin- 
cidences must be secured before it can be maintained. And 
yet the whole has not yet been told. For the primary con- 
ditions, which alone have been mentioned, in their turn 
involve many secondary ones. And it cannot be objected 
that, were these conditions different in whole or in part, other 
forms of life would perhaps have appeared adapted to the 
different environment ; for the point is that, for the existence 
of whatever forms of life we may be able to conceive, the 
necessary environment, whatever its nature, must be similarly 
complex, and dependent in a similar way upon a multiplicity 
of conditions and coincidences. 

So much, then, for the conditions necessary upon the 
surface of the earth, We are next shown by Dr. Wallace 
that other large classes of conditions have to be satisfied by 
the earth as a whole, such, for instance, as its relation to the 
sun. It appears that we are situated within the temperate 
zone of the solar system, and that any considerable removal 
from that favourable position would endanger a large portion 
of the life now existing on the earth, and perhaps also render 
the actual development of life, through all its phases and 
gradations, impossible. The obliquity of our planet’s equator 
to its orbit round the sun, on which our varying seasons 
depend, is another condition of great importance. Had the 
earth in this respect resembled Uranus, for instance, it would 
have been unfitted for the development of life. So, too, we 
are told, would it have been, to a considerable extent, had 
the other extreme direction of the earth’s axis been acquired. 
And it further needs to be borne in mind that not only must 
all this good fortune enjoyed by the earth, and the manifold 
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requirements on which such fortune depends, be ensured 
now; they must have similarly obtained throughout vast 
ages of geological time. Geology, indeed, shows how similar, 
in point of fact, the phenomena of Nature have been to those 
which now prevail. The general size and form of raindrops 
were the same in the Carboniferous period as to-day, as is 
evidenced by impressions recorded on the shale of that 
period ; and this implies similarity in atmospheric conditions. 

The presence of rain throughout geological time implies, 
as has been demonstrated experimentally, a constant and 
universal distribution of atmospheric dust. Here again is a 
condition, unsuspected doubtless by most of us, essential to 
the habitability of a world. Atmospheric dust, in turn, 
implies the existence of volcanoes and deserts. And in this 
connexion Dr. Wallace makes the remark : 

‘It is a very suggestive fact that these two phenomena, usually 
held to be blots on the fair face of Nature, and even to be opposed 
to belief in a beneficent Creator, should now be proved to be really 
essential to the earth’s habitability (pp. 225-6).’ 

If the causal relation between volcanoes and rain, and 
therefore between volcanoes and world-habitability, is really 
as determinate as Dr. Wallace implies, this fact is interesting 
indeed. It bears, surely, upon the problem of physical evil 
in our world. 

We have by no means exhausted the long list of intri- 
cately interwoven conditions upon which depends the fitness 
of our world to be the home of living beings. Some of the 
primary requisites enumerated in the eleventh chapter of the 
work before us are found in a later chapter to involve a series 
of others. How they do so is a very interesting story ; and 
the whole of that portion of his book in which Dr. Wallace 
discusses such subjects will repay the reader, whether or not 
he may happen to be familiar with the several branches of 
natural science concerned. 

At this stage of his argument Dr. Wallace turns to the 
discussion of the habitability of the planets of the solar 
system. He shows that some of the conditions which have 
been mentioned above are unfulfilled in the case of each of 
them. 
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Inasmuch as an atmosphere laden with water-vapour is a 
sine gua non, the smaller planets, Mercury and Mars, which 
have not sufficient mass to retain water-vapour, cannot be 
habitable. Indeed, as tested by this one of the many con- 
ditions essential for the existence of living beings similar to 
those which people the earth, the only planet on which life 
can be possible is Venus. But Dr. Wallace does not commit 
himself solely to this argument, to which indeed, he seems to 
admit, objection can be taken. A little further on he speaks 
of it being only ‘almost certain’ that Mars contains no water, 
but he maintains that in any case the temperature of the 
surface of this planet must be far too low to permit of the 
existence upon it of the higher forms of life. It will be 
known to most of our readers that the poles of Mars are 
surrounded with tracts of ‘snow,’ and that some scientists 
speak of these as being composed of ordinary snow. A well- 
known popular lecturer, moreover, has quite recently been 
basing an argument for the existence of intelligent beings 
on the surface of Mars on the alleged fact that the great 
channels which apparently drain away the water from these 
‘polar snows’ appear, from their regularity of course and 
direction, to be artificial productions, probably irrigation 
works on a large scale. Dr. Wallace, as we have seen, makes 
assertions which imply the impossibility of this, and believes 
the ‘snows’ to be frozen carbonic-acid or some other heavy 
gas congealed into the solid form. It has also been recently 
stated by an astronomer that these channels in Mars have no 
objective existence ; that they are due to something in the 
observer's eye. 

Venus, whose mass enables it to retain aqueous vapour 
in its atmosphere, and which so far fulfils the condition 
which rules out other planets, is probably rendered unin- 
habitable by the fact that it receives from the sun almost 
double the quantity of heat which we receive. More con- 
clusive still is the fact that its day and its year coincide, and 
that in consequence it always presents the same side to the 
sun. One side therefore is always too hot and the other 
always too cold for the existence of protoplasm. 

Mercury also possesses this peculiarity, and on account of 
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its smaller size and its still greater proximity to the sun the 
extremes of temperature on its two sides are even more 
marked than in the case of Venus. 

Finally, the great planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and 
Uranus—are easily ruled out of court. These ‘have long been 
given up as adapted for life, even by the most ardent advo- 
cates for “life in other worlds.”’ Their remoteness from the 
sun, their surface-temperatures, their extremely low densities 
and large size, combine to render them quite incapable of 
supporting organic life. The earth is unique among the 
planets of the solar system. 


‘Not only is it situated at that distance from the sun which, 
through solar heat alone, allows water to remain in the liquid 
state over almost the whole of its surface, but it possesses numerous 
characteristics which secure a very equable temperature, and which 
have secured to it very nearly the same temperature during those 
enormous geological periods in which terrestrial life has existed’ (pp. 


273-4). 


Not only does no other planet possess these characteristics 
now, but ‘it is almost equally certain that they never have 
possessed them in the past, and never will possess them in 
the future.’ For, as Lord Kelvin has said, the whole life of 
the sun as a luminary is but of a very moderate number of 
millions of years, perhaps less than fifty million; and the 
whole of this has been utilized for life-development on the 
earth. The smaller planets could not, in the past, have pre- 
served equability of conditions long enough for life-develop- 
ment, while the greater ones, when they shall have become 
sufficiently cooled to admit of being inhabited, will be so 
faintly warmed by the fast-cooling sun as speedily to become 
‘at the best globes of solid ice.’ 

It now only remains for Dr. Wallace to discuss the possi- 
bility of other stars than our sun having habitable planets. 
It has usually been assumed, as we have seen before, that 
out of so enormous a number of stars some must be sur- 
rounded with planets, and some of these planets must be 
inhabited by beings of some kind. The assumption has been 
confirmed by the assertion that the stars are practically of no 
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use to the earth and its inhabitants, and that they must 
therefore have been created for some other purpose. 

Dr. Wallace has no difficulty in vastly reducing the 
number of possible inhabited worlds implied in this pre. 
supposition. He tells us that it is now known that immense 
numbers of the stars are really of small dimensions; the 
duration of their heat-giving power would be therefore insuffi- 
cient, even if they possessed planets at just the requisite 
distance, for life-development upon them. Another enormous 
deduction is made when the whole region of the Milky Way 
is ruled out on account of the excessive forces there in action, 
the immense size and enormous heat-giving power of many 
of the stars therein, the frequent collisions and general 
instability of that highly crowded region. Thus, planetary 
systems suitable for life-development must be limited ‘to 
stars situated inside the Milky Way and far removed from 
it —that is, to those composing'the solar cluster.’ These, we are 
told, amount perhaps to thousands, perhaps only to hundreds. 
But even here only a portion are suitable, for various reasons, 
If it be true that a vast number of stars which appear single 
to the most powerful telescopes are turning out, when 
examined spectroscopically, to be really binaries, the number 
which can be the suns of planet-systems capable of habitation 
by living beings must again be largely discounted. Finally, 
of the few possible worlds that remain besides our earth, it 
may well be that no one of them fulfils the numerous and 
complex conditions which have already been seen to be 
absolutely essential for the existence and gradual develop- 
ment of organic beings. And this is the conclusion of the 
argument of Dr. Wallace’s interesting book. 

The author has, however, a few words to say at the end 
upon man’s place in the universe in the light of the results 
previously reached with regard to the unique character of 
our earth as probably the only inhabited world. It is open 
to the man of science, especially if he be inclined to a mate- 
rialistic philosophy, to attribute this unique position of the 
earth to a fortunate coincidence. This explanation, however, 
will not satisfy the majority of minds. Most persons do not 
believe that ‘life, consciousness, mind, are products of matter’; 
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they believe in the independence and supremacy of mind. 
To such persons it will not cause overwhelming surprise to 
discover that our insignificant globe, alone in the vast uni- 
verse, is the home of conscious beings. That is to say, there 
will be no incongruity inherent in such a belief. The ques- 
tion ‘What is man ?’ (in comparison with the stellar universe) 
is one which most of us would be prepared to answer as, we 
are told, Dr. Bentley answered it : ‘ The soul of one virtuous 
man is of greater worth and excellency than the sun and all 
his planets and all the stars in the heavens.’ Indeed, it 
would be hard to think the whole universe, however immense 
its size, and however wonderful its order, to be worthy of 
creation by God, were it not that it contained, if only at one 
point, the unique and supreme product of it all, Man. An 
infinite universe of mere whirling inanimate masses of matter, 
however stupendous, is meaningless and worthless ; but one 
living soul bearing the image of God in his rational and 
moral nature outweighs it all, so we must feel, in value and 
in grandeur. And if this be our judgment, we shall see no 
difficulty in going a little further, and believing that the 
universe was actually brought into existence for the very 
purpose of providing one world suited to be the home of the 
great series of beings culminating in the human race. 


‘ And is it not in perfect harmony with this grandeur of design 

(if it be design), this vastness of scale, this marvellous process of 
development through all the ages, that the material universe needed 
to produce this cradle of organic life, and of a being destined to a 
higher and a permanent existence, should be on a corresponding 
scale of vastness, of complexity, of beauty? Even if there were no 
such evidence as I have here adduced for the unique position and 
the exceptional characteristics which distinguish the earth, the old 
idea that all the planets were inhabited, and that all the stars existed 
for the sake of other planets, which planets existed to develope life, 
» would, in the light of our present knowledge, seem utterly improbable 
and incredible. It would introduce monotony into a universe whose 
gtand character and teaching is endless diversity. It would imply 
that to produce the living soul in the marvellous and glorious body 
of man—man_ with his faculties, his aspirations, his powers for good 
and evil—that this was an easy matter which could be brought about 
anywhere, in any world. It would imply that man is an animal and 
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nothing more, is of no importance in the universe, needed no great 
preparations for his advent, only, perhaps, a second-rate demon and 
a third- or fourth-rate earth. Looking at the long and slow and 
complex growth of nature that preceded his appearance, the im- 
mensity of the stellar universe with its thousand million suns, and 
the vast zons of time during which it has been developing—all these 
seem only the appropriate and harmonious surroundings, the necessary 
supply of material, the sufficiently spacious workshop for the produc- 
tion of that planet which was to produce, first, the organic world, 
and then, Man’ (pp. 321-2). 


In these eloquent words Dr. Wallace offers us again a 
thoroughly anthropocentric conception of the universe. But 
as he restores this old-world belief, he gives it to us not as 
the unsubstantial product of the unboundedly anthropo- 
morphic fancy of primitive man, but as the outcome of the 
newest scientific knowledge and research. There is so much 
in the various stages of his long and complex argument which 
is matter for the experts in astronomy alone to decide upon, 
that the theologian needs must feel as yet reluctant to build 
apologetic arguments on the conclusions at which Dr. 
Wallace has arrived. But if his presentation of the facts, 
when further tested by those competent to judge of them, 
should prove on the whole to be correct, it is needless to 
point out that the whole tendency of his book is to strengthen 
the argument for a teleological explanation of the universe. 

And if it should be true that the whole universe is 
necessary to the stable existence of the one inhabited world, 
as Dr. Wallace teaches, and that the many conditions 
necessary to the continuous existence of organic beings can, 
so far as we know, only be provided upon one small planet 
by means of the relations which obtain between it and the 
rest of the stellar bodies, it is not an over-venturesome leap 
of speculation to conclude that the universe was created for 
the express and sole purpose of providing a home for man,‘ 
the end and goal of the whole creative and evolutionary 
process. This is the main position which Dr. Wallace's 
work aims at proving ; and if he has in any way failed, as 
perhaps he has, to put the question beyond dispute, at any 
rate, he has established beyond doubt that there is very much 
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to be said for such a view, and that it is by no means 
necessary, in the light of modern scientific knowledge, to 
class such a belief any longer among the fanciful conjectures 
of the ancient world. 

Another interesting subject is closely connected with that 
which forms the main burden of Dr. Wallace’s book. The 
following paragraph will serve to shew how it arises in the 
course of his argument : 


‘All nature tells us the same strange mysterious story, of the 
exuberance of life, of endless variety, of unimaginable quantity. All 
this life upon our earth has led up to and culminated in that of man. 
It has been, I believe, a common and not unpopular idea that during 
the whole process of the rise and growth and extinction of past 
forms, the earth has been preparing for the ultimate—Man. Much 
of the wealth and luxuriance of living things, the infinite variety of 
form and structure, the exquisite grace and beauty in bird and insect, 
in foliage and flower, may have been mere by-products of the grand 
mechanism we call Nature—the one and only method of developing 
humanity’ (p. 321). 


The words which we have italicized in the foregoing 
citation are those to which we now wish especially to call 
attention. 

In the older teleology, in. which every adaptation in 
organic beings to a particular end was supposed to imply 
special creation for a special purpose, no place could 
be found for such adaptations as could not be said 
to be good or advantageous to the individual or the 
species or to the organic world generally. And when 
Nature was studied scientifically, especially when it was 
studied in the light of the theory of natural selection, the 
older teleology became exploded. If existing adaptations 
were still to be considered as instances of design, the outlook 
became indeed gloomy. Such design could no longer be 
held to be perfect, or even beneficent ; rather the contrary. 
The extraordinary abundance of species that were solely 
injurious to others and to man, their wonderful rate of 
increase, the cruelty of special adaptations in the form of 
‘tooth and claw,’ made it difficult to argue at all from Nature 
to a benevolent God, especially to an immanent God. 

VOL. LVIII—NO, CXVI. T 
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The new science of Nature, however, gave us a new anda 
wider teleology ; it gave us at the same time a deeper sense 
of the somewhat forgotten truth of divine immanence, 
But it did not in the least help us to reconcile the cruelty of 
Nature with the presence of indwelling Deity. Christian 
apologists of the latter half of the nineteenth century had 
much to say about the new teleology and the recovered 
doctrine of divine immanence. But they were remarkably 
silent about the existence in the world of physical evil, and 
of the compatibility of such evil with the latter doctrine. Yet 
it was sufficiently obvious that the more we emphasize the 
truth that God must be everywhere if He is anywhere, the 
more inexplicable become the cruelties involved in the 
struggle for existence and the elimination of the less fitted to 
survive. The apologist contented himself with minimizing 
the pain of organic beings, and with making as much as 
possible of the beneficial uses of adversity to moral beings, 
This, however, only touched the fringe of the question, and 
the great difficulty was generally ignored or shirked. 

One only defender of theism in our country was con- 
spicuous for an attempt to grapple seriously with the 
problem of the physical evil of the world of Nature. This 
was Dr. Martineau. And he was able to make a distinct 
contribution to so difficult a subject in virtue of his theory 
that much that we see in the world around us exists simply 
as a necessary by-product of the great cosmic process of God. 
It is interesting to find that Dr. Wallace, in the passage 
which has been quoted, also inclines to the view that a large 
part of the phenomena of Nature are mere by-products of the 
grand mechanism by which was secured the gradual evolution 
of moral beings, and that he also speaks of such a mechanism 
as ‘the one and only method of developing humanity.’ 

In this second statement also Dr. Wallace is in agreement 
with Dr. Martineau. The latter writer indeed speaks of the 
possibility of an infinite number of methods by which God 
might have provided a course of Nature ; but he maintains 
that the choice of one such determinate method of procedure 
shuts the door upon all the others. God has thereby 
‘defined His cosmical equation, and only those results can 
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be worked out which are compatible with its roots.’ Further, 
such results as are implicitly contained in those roots must 
be worked out, though they may involve physical pain and 
the possibility of a moral evil. It is a necessary ‘ corollary of 
the fact that our knowledge of the cosmos reveals God as 
pledged to a definite plan or process of realizing His end,’ 
says‘a recent writer, 


‘that many of the details accompanying the execution of the 
plan are no essential parts of it, but only necessarily incidental. 
Such, it may well be, are the terrible physical catastrophes of the 
earthquake and pestilence. .. . These are but the inevitable by- 
products of the same course of Nature which on the whole ministers 
to life and health.’ 


On this theory of Martineau, that much which happens in 
God’s world is incidental in Nature, and has no teleological 
import—a theory which Dr. Wallace also is led, by his 
study of Nature, to countenance, we would seem to get the 
most satisfactory explanation of such natural events and 
facts as we place in the category of evils. Whereas all 
pantheistic systems, and all forms of theistic philosophy 
which incline towards uncritical over-emphasis of God’s 
immanence in His world, erideavour to find a divine purpose 
or some teleological import in every detail of the world’s 
structure and history, and are thereby compelled to minimize 
or explain away the evil of the world, this theory regards 
such things as the necessary outcome of a coherent and self- 
consistent system of divine action, a system which must 
indeed be coherent and self-consistent, and not a mere medley 
of unrelated miracles, if it is to be ‘a cosmos in which intel- 
ligent beings find a reign of law, and in which spirit, greeting 
spirit, perceives a moral order. The theory implies that our 
world, save in so far as man himself has marred it, is as good 
a world as is possible—possible even to an Almighty Being. 
If an end such as that of the development of moral beings is 
to be attained at all as the outcome of a rational and con- 
sistent and intelligible order of Nature, there must be realized 
all the consequences of every law by which it is ordered and 
maintained, whether these consequences make directly for 
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the one supreme end, or whether they are mere contingencies 
irrelevant to the end, and possibly of the nature of physical 
evils. We cannot of course, from our limited knowledge of 
a part of the universe, say definitely of any particular 
phenomenon, ‘ This is an essential means to the one great 
end, however much it be a physical evil to man or some 
other species,’ or, ‘ This is a mere contingency, necessary as a 
consequence of the great world-plan, but otherwise having no 
meaning.’ Dr. Wallace himself, as we have seen, tells us 
that the desert and the volcano, two~phenomena that are 
‘usually held to be blots on the fair face of Nature,’ and are 
sometimes taken to be opposed to belief in a beneficent 
Creator, are not merely meaningless by-products of the 
great mechanism whose end is the production of man, but 
are essential conditions to the earth’s habitability. 

Now this theory, which we have associated especially 
with the name of Martineau, is one to which the work 
we are reviewing lends a considerable amount of indirect 
support. Dr. Wallace, as we have seen, dwelt at great 
length on the extremely complicated conditions essential to 
the existence of a world capable of being inhabited by organic 
beings such as we are acquainted with. But such elaborate 
complexity of conditions demands an immense and complex 
universe, as Dr. Wallace has also shown. And if such 
elements of the course of Nature as are directly means to the 
attainment of the final goal are thus extraordinarily complex, 
so must also be the non-relevant elements, the mere con- 
tingencies, as we have called them. Hence it would seem 
that a universe specially constructed with a view to provid- 
ing a theatre for moral human life must needs bring forth, 
along with man and what ministers to his health and life, 
much also that he can only look upon as of the nature of 
evil. 

We have ventured, then, to point out at some length the 
bearing of Dr. Wallace’s work upon Dr. Martineau’s treat- 
ment of the problem of pain and evil, although it was no 
part of the intention of the author of Man’s Place in the 
Universe directly to treat of this subject. Doubtless there 
are other theological problems on which this comprehensive 
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work will be found to throw some light. But, if only for the 
highly interesting way in which the book discusses the great 
topic with which it is primarily concerned, it may be hoped 
that it will be widely read. 


ArT. II—CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. 


1. Sainte Thérése. Par H. JOLY. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1902.) 
Saint Teresa. Translated by E. M. WALLER. (London: 
Duckworth, 1903.) 
2. Saint Vincent de Paul, Par le Prince E. DE BROGLIE. 
(Paris: Lecoffre.) 
St, Vincent de Paul, Translated by MILDRED PARTRIDGE. 
(London: Duckworth, 1901.) 
3. Saint Francois de Sales. Par A. DE MARGERIE. (Paris: 
Lecoffre.) 
St. Francis of Sales. Translated by M. MAITLAND, 
(London : Duckworth, 1902.) 


4. La Psychologie des Saints. Par H. Joty. (Paris: 
Lecoffre.) 


The Psychology of the Saints. (London: Duckworth, 
1898.) 


THE biographers of St. Teresa—and they are many—seem 
irresistibly compelled to commence their study with a de- 
scription of the town of Avila and the country around it, 
and M. Joly, her latest biographer, has followed the worthy 
instincts of this tradition. Their individuality is indeed as 
definite as that of the saint herself. They have an atmosphere 
of their own. The dry plains of Old Castile, where a man 
may walk through the long summer day and see no shadow 
but that ‘thrown by his mule and his whip, the pine forests 
which burst in upon the sadness of that sandy desert, the 
sudden sparkle of the river, with the white factories on its 
wooded banks, and at last on an escarpment of the Guadar- 
rama Mountains, Avila itself, ‘ Avila the city of knights, Avila 
the city of kings, Avila the city of saints. Avila is unique. 
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Its ‘stocks and stones have accumulated a soul.’ It is the 
child of the eleventh century and of the Spanish crusade. It 
was, it is, surrounded by granite walls protected by eight 
towers, entered by as many gates. Its churches, too, are 
unique. Their Romanesque architecture is unlike that of 
any buildings outside Spain. Its very cathedral is among 
its defences, built into the fortifications and on their outer 
line. 

‘ All,’ says M. Joly, ‘is old and all is intact. The ancient em- 
battled ramparts, with their towers reposing on a rocky base, envelop 
without interruption the entire town. The whole is dominated, 
watched over, protected by the cathedral, which terminates in a 
demi-lune, serving at once as a place of observation and a fortress, 
and keeps alive for the traveller the days when prayer and war were 
inseparable from each other.’! 


And if the town suffers, as all towns which have an 
ancient history and a modern life must suffer, from some 
disfigurements, it is still unique, still itself, it still has its own 
impressive story to tell. The Spain of the Middle Ages had 
no capital to which its nobles could congregate ; it had no 
country houses, no castles. The nobles were to be found in the 
provincial towns, and their palaces are to be seen in these 
towns to-day. Avila itself abounds in them. Their gloomy 
walls, their narrow windows barred with iron, their spacious 
courtyards, entered by stately gateways arched with huge 
granite stones and surrounded by coats-of-arms once bright 
with colour—all tell of a vanished life which was full of 
vitality, of exclusiveness towards the poorer world at its 
doors, but which reached out to a world far from that 
immediately around it—towards the Low Countries and their 
matchless art, towards the conquests and the gold of a new 
continent. The novels of Cervantes reveal the society of 
that day. It was cultivated, chivalrous, instinct with the 
aspirations of a new age. 

But the heart of Avila is not in its churches or its palaces, 
or even in its cathedral. The traveller turns instinctively 
towards that monument which stands under the rose-window 


1 Sainte Thérése, p. 2. 
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in the Church of St. Peter. It bears inscribed upon it a long 
roll of names, “names of warriors of sea and land, literary 
men, poets, savants, saints, born in Avila.” But these only 
ornament the base of the monument. Above it rises the 
figure of her who is for all Spain ‘the Saint, Teresa y 
Ahumada, in the simple habit of the Carmelite order in 
which she lived and in which she died. 

St. Teresa, unique as her own Castilian town, was one of 
those fine spirits who seem raised up to teach the world, not 
in her own days only but through all time, a lesson which 
was to be far more valuable than the transitory reforms 
which she worked in the convents of Spain. Nothing in her 
childish years except a love of playing at being a nun and 
building monasteries, which was natural enough in con- 
ventual Avila, proclaimed the future saint. She first appears 
before us wearing an orange-coloured dress edged with black 
velvet. Her first visit to a convent was, she declared, ‘ cruelly 
irksome’: the rules were strongly repugnant to her. She 
remained, however, for a year and a half with the Augustinian 
nuns on this occasion, and at the end of that time left through 
ill-health. But some time before 1535 St. Jerome’s glowing 
epistles on the religious life fell in her way: she decided to 
enter a convent. She left her father’s house with a very 
wholesome human regret, and’ it is this natural human heart 
beating all through the life of the saint which is the secret of 
her rare attractiveness. To old age she remembered that 
supreme moment ; it seemed to her that the agony of death 
could be no worse. ‘There was,’ she said, ‘no such love of 
God in me at that time as was able to quench the love that 
I bore my father and my friends.’ 

The convent she chose was the Carmelite house of the 
Encarnacion at Avila. This still exists, huge, forbidding, 
with its reception-rooms unchanged since Teresa’s day. 
She found herself oneamong a hundred and eighty nuns. They 
were under as little discipline as lay boarders in a hotel 
might have been. It is much to the credit of the ladies that 
there were no worse evils among them than a love of innocent 
amusement and society. 

For twenty years, with those intervals of absence which 
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the rules of the convent allowed, Teresa remained at the 
Encarnacion. Her health was bad, her mind disquieted. 
She has herself told us that at prayer time she watched the 
clock until it struck the hour of release: to go to the 
oratory was a vexation to her, prayer a constant effort. 
She was now nearly forty, and, as she well knew, not yet 
converted. Her father died, and his death made a deep 
impression, for she loved him with all her warm heart. It 
was followed by an event seemingly insignificant but great 
in its results. It may best be told in her own words: 


‘It happened to me one day, upon my going into the oratory, 
that I saw a picture. . . . The picture was of Christ the Lord very 
full of wounds, and it was so devoutly made that when I looked 
upon it it moved me much, for it represented exceeding well what 
He had endured for us. And the sense of the little gratitude to our 
Lord which I had expressed for those wounds of His was such that 
methought my very heart did split. And I cast myself down near 
the picture . . . beseeching the Lord very earnestly that I might 
offend Him no more. . . . and am fully of opinion that He granted 
it, for from that day I have gone on improving much ever since in 
my spiritual life.’ ! 


This was the conversion of St. Teresa. It did not 
certainly make her life henceforth an easy triumph or an 
endless song. For five years after her conversion she 
remained in her convent, trying simply to be a better woman 
and laying up a store of spiritual strength which was to help 
her through the active life which was to come. When she 
was about forty-five, further developments took place. Her 
quick eyes, which had seen the evil in her own heart, saw 
the evil in the world and, where it most touched her own 
experience, in the religious life. The evils of that life were 
one of the main causes of heresies in Germany, in England, 
and, in a mitigated form, in her own Spain. No Luther, no 

» Saint Teresa, p. 39. This is a confirmation of Mr. Inge’s suggestion 
(Christian Mysticism, p. 219) that ‘sacred pictures, lovingly gazed at, 
may have been the source of some of her visions.’ Mr. Inge calls 
attention also to the deep impression made upon St. Teresa’s mind by 
the reading of St. Augustine’s Confessions. ‘“When I came to his 


conversion,” she says, “and read how he heard the voice in the garden, 
it was just as if the Lord called me.”’ 
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Fuller bears more determined testimony to these evils than 
does Teresa. But being a wise woman, she knew that the 
abuse of a thing is no argument against the thing itself. She 
would found a convent where the primitive rule of the 
Carmelites might be practised. She obtained a Bull for her 
foundation—with difficulty, indeed, for no work of hers was 
carried on without difficulties which would have dismayed 
a less robust spirit. But on August 24, 1562, Mass was 
first said in the little chapel of her convent. It was dedicated 
to St. Joseph. Her ‘order’ was in existence ; four nuns had 
joined it. Yet, modest as the foundation was, it led to an 
excitement for which at this distance of time it is difficult to 
account. But within a year the storm cleared: the Carmelites 
of the unreformed order, the Calzados, made no further 
opposition ; Avila was in an ecstasy of delight with its new 
convent. 

For five years Teresa remained at St. Joseph’s—tranquil 
and happy ; at the end of that time her power began to be 
recognized, and tranquillity and rest vanish. The general of 
the Carmelite order visited her and gave her permission to 
found other houses, for men as well as for women. She had 
no funds, she was fifty-two, she was prematurely aged by 
ill-health, but she had faith and she believed that she was 
going to reform the Carmelites of Spain. Her life for the 
next fifteen years, lived in that country of romance, reads 
like one long romance, and yet she herself goes through these 
romantic episodes as an apostle of common-sense. We read 
of her journeying over Spain through the floods of a Spanish 
winter, under the suns of a Spanish summer, travelling gipsy 
fashion in a cart, often in danger of being arrested as a 
vagrant, often half drowned in some swollen river ; generally 
sleeping in wretched inns, where her fastidious love of 
cleanliness was tried by a thousand ills. We read of her 
in succession at Malaga, at Toledo, at Salamanca, Alba, 
Burgos, Medina, Seville, Madrid. Her journeys are as rapid 
as those of John Wesley himself. 

But besides the hardships of travel she suffers from con- 
tentions with those within and those without. Sometimes 
great ladies are fractious; sometimes bishops. The houses 
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she herself founded need constant watching. Some were 
too ascetic; some had become careless. At Medina the 
abbess met Teresa’s attempts to restore discipline by an 
impertinent retort; at her own San José the sisters were 
clamouring for meat. 

The end of this hurrying life came at last. It was in 
keeping with the simplicity of the whole. On one of her 
journeys she reached Alba exhausted. After a night’s rest 
she rose early and inspected the convent, and then went 
quietly to bed and never rose from it. But amid uncon- 
sciousness and illness, the human heart still beat. If Sister 
Ana de San Bartolomé left her for a moment, ‘the dying 
eyes searched uneasily for her right and left.’ ‘On some 
fond breast the parting soul relies. Knowing the saint’s 
scrupulous love of cleanliness, good Ana changed her clothing 
even to her ‘cap and ruffles, and was thanked by a sweet 
smile—that smile which had so often dissipated misunder- 
standings and won over opponents. Ana threw herself on 
her knees by the bedside in an agony of tears at the parting 
which she saw was close at hand. ‘Do not cry,’ said the 
saint ; ‘it is God’s will.’ It was in Ana’s arms that she lay 
back, and with a sigh passed quietly away. Her festival 
falls on October 15 in the new calendar. 

Having given this brief sketch of her work, we must now 
say a word as to that individuality which made her work suc- 
cessful at the moment, but which has been a legacy to the 
world far more valuable than the temporary work of reforming 
the Carmelites and founding the Discalced orders. The 
work which she did in that direction has to a large extent 
passed away: her personality lives. 

She was, as we have said, one of those fine spirits raised 
up to teach mankind, not in her own time only, but 
through all time, that the devout soul is not necessarily 
deficient in practical wisdom ; that deep spirituality is not 
necessarily accompanied by any want of common sense ; 
that the mystic may bring his fine intuitions into things 
heavenly to bear also on the things of this world, and may 
create around them an atmosphere of celestial grandeur. 
Teresa was a mystic: she was equally a practical hard-headed 
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woman with a man’s capacity for business and a man’s 
capability for meeting men on their own ground ; and added 
to this she had a woman’s quick insight into hearts and into 
things—swift to detect all that was weak or false in a system 
or in an individual. ‘You were wrong when you said she 
was a woman,’ said one—‘she is a bearded man.’ She saw 
into her own heart in her convent. She laid bare her human 
shrinking from convent discipline, her distaste for prayer, 
her love of this pleasant green earth, her love for her family 
and friends. The revelation is all so human, and some 
such human exponent of these things was needed to show us 
that mysticism is not unnatural or forced ; that it is no sharp 
break with the things of earth, but only a progress from them 
to things Divine, or rather the Divine enveloping the earthly. 

And if some such human, some such womanly exponent 
of mysticism were needed, so too her keen insight into human 
failings and weaknesses is a valuable testimony to the sanity 
of true mysticism. She was no one-sided advocate of the 
system she represented. No Protestant reviler of the con- 
fessional saw more clearly than this devout Catholic the 
weaknesses of the institution, or realized more fully that the 
heavenly treasure was committed to earthly vessels. ‘We 
women,’ she writes, ‘are™not so easily understood. When 
you have confessed them for some years you yourself will 
be amazed to find how little you have understood them ; 
they do not give an accurate account of themselves in 
exposing their faults, and you judge them only by what 
they tell you.’? 

And if her judgment was keen as to confession, it was no 
less penetrating as to mystic revelations and mortifications. 
‘Mortifications are of no use in themselves,’ she wrote, and 
yet that they were of use her own ascetic life, of sleeping on a 
sack of straw, living from day to day on an egg and a few 
biscuits, testified. But she repeatedly urges fresh air, sleep, 
more plentiful food where she sees they are needed. Toa 
prioress who kept her nuns up at night repeating the peni- 
tential psalms, she wrote: ‘The poor things ought to be in 
bed.’ Cleanliness she insists upon. ‘For the love of God, 
1 Saint Teresa, p. 111. 
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your reverence will see to it that the beds and table-linen are 
clean, no matter what it may cost—dirt is such a terrible 
thing.’ Every step of hers is marked by common sense and 
practical wisdom. ‘The soul,’ she says, ‘knows very well 
that it ought not to desire to be a Mary until it has laboured 
with Martha.’ When the great ladies of aristocratic Madrid 
came about her hoping to see a miracle, or to find the saint 
in an ecstasy, she talked to them only of the streets of their 
town, their beauty and convenience.’ ‘ Blessed be God,’ the 
sisters might well exclaim, ‘who has given us a saint we can 
imitate. She eats and sleeps and talks like one of ourselves. 
She chats without putting on any ceremonious airs or posing 
as an extraordinary person.’ ® 

As to her mystic revelations, we may perhaps not be far 
wrong in our judgment if we take the view she herself took. 
Her common sense did not desert her here. She declared 
in her own emphatic fashion that they were of little value, 
and to have them did not necessarily imply exceptional 
holiness. Her nuns might have real visions and revelations, 
but they must be taught to think little of them. And the 
things most worth learning she had learnt by obedience and 
not by visions. For herself she was, says M. Joly, ‘ever on 
the watch against being made the victim of an illusion,’ 
although she did not doubt that some of her visions were not 
illusions. ‘ Few people, indeed, have paid such honest and 
clear-sighted attention to experiences going on in their own 
minds as did St. Teresa.’ 

For it is impossible to deny, however we may account for 
the fact, that, as has been said elsewhere, very many of those 
who have left their impress on the spiritual life of their age — 
Francis of Assisi, George Fox, Savonarola (we quote at 
random)—have been of the number of those of whom it may 
be said that the ‘abnormal state of ecstasy was with them 
almost the normal order of their lives.* The history of most 
religious revivals affords examples of this. But while, like St. 
Paul, she acknowledges these spiritual phenomena, St. Teresa 
sets but little store by them. We gather from her as we 


1 Saint Teresa, p. 125. * Saint Teresa, p. 156. 
3 Jb, * Ellicott’s Commentary. 
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gather from St. Paul, that while the gift of these experiences 
is to be recognized, practical works stand far higher: the 
latter do good to others ; the former only do good to oneself. 
The one may be God speaking to the soul, to be heard 
with all reverence; the other is the enfranchised soul 
speaking to others for their good. But St. Paul’s words on 
the ‘speech unspeakable, the utterances unutterable,’ may 
well make us pause and ask ourselves if he does not re- 
cognize such spiritual phenomena in a degree which would 
very much surprise many who have not considered the 
question. St. Paul is perhaps nearer to St. Teresa than they 
suspect. But, indeed, miracles and mystic visions, revelations 
of the Lord, have ceased to be regarded by educated men as 
matter only of credulity or of altogether unquestioning faith. 
They are now to be taken rather into the region of experience 
and observation, there to be judged ; and the judgment of the 
educated world is as yet in suspense on this subject, which is 
occupying more rational attention than it has ever yet done 
in the history of men’s thoughts. M. Joly’s Psychologie des 
Saints, which forms an introduction to the valuable series of 
biographies of which his Sainte Térése is not the least inter- 
esting number, is one indication of this intelligent interest. 
But before we leave St. Teresa to turn to the other books 
whose names stand at the head of this Article, we must point 
out that she has left a memorial far greater than that of re- 
forming the Carmelites or founding the Discalced order. 
She did no such work for her countrymen as Ignatius Loyola 
and Francis Xavier have done. The Carmelites are not, we 
are told, popular in Spain. They were, and are, more 
numerous in the north than in the south of Europe. It is 
doubtful if any of Teresa’s reforms are of much moment to- 
day. But her real work—that at least which was endur- 
ing—did not lie in reforming convents. The other and 
greater work still lives, and will live, as long as literature and 
Christianity exist. She has left behind her the record of a 
saintly life, ‘that miracle of miracles’ of which M. Joly speaks, 
the miracle of a good woman battling against physical and 
other limitations, removing mountains of difficulty through 
her faith, a miracle greater than any of the cures wrought 
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at her grave, a lesson more enduring than any that was 
taught by her revelations or her ecstasies. 


We have placed St. Teresa first in our notice of the series 
edited by M. Joly, and published in English by Messrs, 
Duckworth, as being in some ways the most characteristic 
of all. Before noticing some others, it may be weil to call 
attention to the attitude which M. Joly, devout Catholic though 
he be, takes on the subject of hagiology, an attitude which we 
may well believe to be that of all educated Roman Catholics, 
In the preface to the English edition of Zhe Saints, we have 
an emphatic rejection of the idea that a// the miraculous 
elements in hagiography are equally true, equally to be 
received. ‘Taken as a whole, it contains a mingling of truth 
and error, as does every similar body of tradition ; but for this 
reason to despise it or deny it all critical value would be to 
cast away the gold together with the ore . . . it does not 
pretend to be a mirror of facts, but only of subjective im- 
pressions and beliefs concerning facts.’ And again: 


‘One by one the strange facts recorded in saints’ Lives which 
were scouted by the hot-headed scepticism of a century ago, and 
considered to discredit all hagiography, are now recognized as 
instances of well-known psychological manifestations. It is little to 
the purpose that they are explained as due to hypnosis, thought- 
transference, expectant attention, or other “word-causes”; the point 
is that the philosophy which once denied these things as superstitions 
is now convicted of superstition in that very denial.’ 


Such a book as Mr. W. F. H. Myers’ Human Personality is 
only one indication of this endeavour to account for phenomena 
which to the mind of the editor of The Saznts can only be 
accounted for by a belief in the miraculous gifts which are 
the seal set on the sanctity of the saints. Dr. Bright’s words 
on Old Testament criticism apply to this department of 
critical thought with equal force. 


‘On this urgent question,’ he writes, ‘I feel most keenly that the 
point of cleavage—the crucial question—lies just where you have 
stated it. It is zo¢ whether you think that this or that book was written 
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by its alleged author, or how much was added to the properly Mosaic 
legislation, or what statements on matters not affecting the great 
purpose of the Old Testament were allowed to be made in conformity 
to current tradition, u¢ whether you do, or do not, proceed on, or 
accept, premisses which deny the supernatural.’ ! 


M. Joly proceeds on premisses which distinctly, with St. 
Paul, admit the supernatural; but he says we must sift 
evidence and proceed with care as in any other science. 

If, as we hope may be the case, the translation of 
M. Joly’s series of biographies, which approach hagiology in 
this spirit, are an indication that the subject is beginning to 
interest the English mind, it may not be without profit to 
consider what are the forces which give this hagiology power 
over a large number of minds in other countries, and even 
possibly over not a few in our own. ‘It is obviously not 
wise,’ says Mr. Birrell, in his delightful manner, ‘to be 
ignorant of what other people are thinking.’ If we are so, 
we are apt to be preparing surprises for ourselves. 


Following on the biography of St. Teresa, we take St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul as representative 
saints. If St. Teresa was a typical saintly religious, St. 
Francis de Sales is the_type of a saintly ecclesiastic and 
St. Vincent that of a saintly Christian Socialist. Sanctity is 
of many professions: the common likenesses between the 
three as between children of One Father we have yet to 
trace out, but we must first, to make our sketch complete in 
outline, if slight, repeat in few words the well-known stories 
of the lives of St. Francis and St. Vincent. 

The life of St. Francis is indeed so deficient in events that 
it lends itself to brevity. He was born in 1567 in one of 
those ‘old world houses’ where, says M. de Broglie, ‘ recti- 
tude, delicacy, cordiality, that noble quality we call honour... 
solicitude for the moral and material estate of its dependents 

. still flourished,’ and fostered ‘by home discipline the 
great religious vocations which proved so valuable to the 
Church in her time of peril. He was well born. He was 
highly educated. He was appointed to the provostship of the 


' Bright, Selected Letters, p. 1. 
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chapter of Geneva, a post which answers somewhat to that 
of a deanery in our own country, and was ordained sub- 
deacon, deacon, and priest, within a few months. But he 
entered ‘on the duties of his sacerdotal life with an almost 
passionate zeal, which never abated.’ At thirty-five he became 
Prince-Bishop of Geneva, and died in that see at the age of 
fifty-six. He left behind as his visible legacy to the Church 
the record of his saintly life and that book which Marie 
de’ Medici thought could only be fitly bound in gold and 
gems, and was a gift fit for a king, and which, as Dean 
Goulburn says, ‘many a soul, both Catholic and Protestant, 
has learned by experience to prize above gold and gems ’— 
that Introduction to the Devout Life before whose consummate 
knowledge of the human heart the twentieth century must 
still stand surprised. 

The life of St. Vincent de Paul—‘bon M. Vincent ’—is 
more full of incident. He was the son of peasant parents in 
the Landes, and was born in 1576. His first work was that 
of a shepherd boy, but he was early taken away from the 
sheepfolds to receive an education which seems far beyond 
his peasant birth—first, under the care of the Franciscans at 
Dax, and later at the universities of Saragossa and Toulouse, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree. He was ordained priest 
in 1600. In 1605 he was taken prisoner by the Turks in 
a cruise on the Mediterranean. On his release, Cardinal 
Montorio, papal vice-legate at Avignon, took him under his 
protection, and after a time he accompanied the Cardinal 
to Rome and from Rome—all these events are an indication 
of the growing force of the peasant priest—he was sent on a 
secret mission to the French king at Paris, This was in 1609. 
The mission completed, Vincent went to lodge in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, then a poor suburb of Paris, and here he began 
to nurse the sick in the hospital of La Charité and to ‘help 
them to die.’ But one remarkable man after another, in that 
age of devotion side by side with ‘the corrupt splendours of 
the Pagan Renascence,’ saw and recognized Vincent’s strength. 
He was appointed chaplain to Marguerite of Valois in her 
palace in the Rue de Seine, with its princely gardens sloping 
down to the river banks ; and she procured for him a small 
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benefice, which brought him in a few hundred pounds, the 
Abbey of St. Bernard de Chaume. 

He was now in contact with the rich and powerful and 
with the poorest in the squalid Paris outside their gilded 
gates, and he became the medium of communication between 
these two extremes. He tells us that to St. Francis de Sales 
—'‘ M. de Genéve’—he owed it that he had not remained 
‘a bundle of thorns’; but we may imagine that the delightful 
urbanity of the Louvre and the Hétel Valois must have had 
their influence in charming away the peasant roughness of 
him who was perhaps the most saintly of the many saints 
of that country and age of saints. Next we hear of him as 
parish priest of Clichy, and here he took into his house 
twelve boys to prepare for the priesthood, a petit séminaire 
which eventually developed into one of his lasting and not 
least valuable works. He soon, however, left Clichy and 
became tutor to the two elder sons of M. de Gondi—the 
younger, the scandalous Cardinal de Retz, escaped from his 
tuition too soon for us to attribute the failure in his bringing 
up to St. Vincent. ‘I should prefer my sons to be made 
saints rather than great noblemen,’ said the mother of 
Vincent’s pupils; but perhaps his vocation was not that of 
a tutor. Mme. de Gondi-was almost fabulously wealthy in 
days of great wealth, and she was devout. It seemed as if, 
by the providence of God, it was Vincent’s lot to gather 
around him honourable women not a few, and to direct 
their alms into sensible channels. Money was needed by 
him for charitable schemes, and he knew that the rich, too, 
had souls. But although he never lost his influence with 
Mme. de Gondi, in 1617 he left her household and became 
curé of Chatillon des Dombes. It was his period of quiet 
retreat before the real work of his life began. At Chatillon 
he met ‘ two rich and very beautiful and very frivolous ladies,’ 
Mesdames de la Chassaigne and de Brie. If the ways of 
Providence may be judged by our feeble sense, his short 
sojourn at Chatillon was only ordained to bring him into 
contact with the noble pair of sisters, and of them it may be 
said that they suggested the first notion of the Confraternities 
of Charity to the priest who had converted them, 
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By the end of 1617 Vincent was again in the household 
of Mme. de Gondi. She represented to him that her children 
were deteriorating in his absence, that the seven or eight 
thousand souls on her estates besides those in her huge 
households were being deprived of his help. The eight 
years which followed this return saw the commencement of 
all Vincent’s great works. Within a short time thirty con- 
fraternities for helping the poor were founded. He com- 
menced his work among prisoners and galley slaves ; next 
came that of training men for the priesthood, the foundation 
of the Lazarists, mission priests not only for the congested 
town districts, the neglected country places, but for Europe 
and Africa and even Madagascar. The Sisters of Charity, 
‘the holy and admirable family,’ says M. Coppée, ‘of Grey 
Sisters, now of the number of twenty thousand, spread 
throughout the whole world,’ followed naturally perhaps on 
the richer ‘ Dames de Charité,’ and filled up the gap between 
them and the poor they both wished to serve. Then came 
institutions for foundlings, labour homes, night shelters, soup 
kitchens, hospitals, schools, institutions which answer to our 
workhouses, but worked by devoted and unpaid women— 
indeed, we may almost say that there is hardly any charitable 
work which modern ingenuity believes it has discovered 
which Vincent de Paul had not in one form or another, under 
a different name certainly, inaugurated. But, indeed, his 
works are so numerous that one is almost confused in one’s 
attempts to classify them or to separate one from the other. 
The plans which we by slow processes have evolved from the 
exigencies of things this marvellous man carried out by his 
own force of will two centuries ago. 

And if his social activities were in advance of his age, so 
too was his moral sense, and in fact to this his views of social 
matters were due. After attending the death-bed of Louis 
XIII., the peasant priest was placed on the Council of Con- 
science which, during the regency of Anne of Austria, decided 
the disposal of benefices. It was grief untold to Vincent to 
feel his helplessness here. ‘I fear that this accursed barter of 
bishoprics will draw down the wrath of God on this country.’ 
But he did what he could, withstanding great ladies who 
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clamoured for posts for their worthless sons, withstanding 
even the Regent herself, and she had the honesty to respect 
him for it. 

This simple and beautiful life of strenuous work for the 
poor, and of utter self-abnegation, so far as the goods of this 
world were concerned, ended in 1660, when on September 27 
‘one. of the greatest souls that God ever lent to the earth 
returned to his eternal country.’ 

Very briefly we have sketched the lives and the direction, 
if we may so speak, which the sanctity of these saints took. 
The cloister, the priesthood, charity organization—the forms 
are different, but in all the same family likeness is to be 
seen. 

We would say without hesitation, joining the name of St. 
Teresa with those of St. Vincent de Paul and St. Francis de 
Sales, that the two characteristics of these lives, and indeed of 
all the saints who have since medieval days been canonized 
in the minds of men before Papal bulls set their seal on that 
canonization, were charity—in its Scriptural meaning—joined 
to common sense. Love of God, love of their neighbour, 
tempered with that Divine common-sense without which 
the latter often fails of its effect, might seem to be the 
connoting signs of sanctity, It will, of course, be objected 
that St. Anthony of the Desert or Simeon Stylites did not 
show any very great signs of this attribute of sanity ; but 
may not some such rougher, ruder, perhaps it may well seem 
to us useless, form of self-denial be of force in rougher, ruder 
days, days when the world was so corrupt that perhaps 
nothing short of such an abrupt break with it as was that of 
these hermits would be of any avail? May not wisdom have 
been even thus justified of her children? But in an age 
when men ask what is the good of all things, this common- 
sense which approves itself to all is perhaps a necessity, 
and its presence in the saints of these latter days is to be 
welcomed as a not insignificant factor in their hold on men’s 
minds. 

It would seem then as if the dynamis of the saints, that 
which gives them their immense hold on the human imagina- 


tion, is their Divine charity, their Divine common-sense. Of 
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miracles we have hardly any mention in the three lives we 
have been considering. 


‘ When the saints,’ says the preface to the Psychology of the Saints, 
‘are set before us rather as wonderful than lovable ; when we have 
no conception of the process of their spiritual evolution, how from 
rudiments of sanctity which are in us all, and by the aid of resources 
and faculties which we all possess, they obtained a result so different ; 
until we have learned to set aside all that is merely the clothing and 
expression of sanctity, and to find that the underlying substance is 
simply the love of God and of things Divine carried to an heroic 
degree ; we cannot expect to gain much definite profit from the 
study of saints’ lives. Nothing comes out more clearly in these 
pages than that the saints themselves have been careful to separate 
from the essence of sanctity those extraordinary gifts and “ charis- 
mata” in which it is vulgarly supposed to consist ; and to place its 
whole inner substance in an eminent or heroic degree of that charity 
which is possessed by every soul in grace, and which St. Paul sets 
above tongues, above prophetic insight or foresight, above miracles, 
even above martyrdom and self-sacrifice, when they are not the fruits 
of charity.’ 


Charity: love. Turnover the pages of a collection of the 
letters of St. Francis de Sales, and a soul is seen permeated, 
saturated with the love of God. ‘The measure of love is to 
love without measure’ was one of his sayings ; and his life 
showed how measureless was his love. 


‘I clearly recognized,’ said Mme. de Chantal, ‘ by his words and 
actions that his love of God held sovereign authority, a rule over all 
his passions and affections. And I consider it to be a truth of 
public notoriety that all the acts of his life were the effects and proof 
of the holy and divine love which had such strong dominion over his 
soul.’ ! 


And did he not love his brother also ? 


‘ As to the charge that he was a mystic, and loved God too much 
to love men, we need only say that his lesser charities would furnish 
plenty of material to fill a very respectable number of minor philan- 
thropists’ lives ; his disinterested public and private services, his 
devotion to interests not his own, enough to fill many wsefal public 
lives of the average kind.’ ? 


1 St. Francis, p.59.  * St. Francis, p. 70. 
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His letters of spiritual counsel alone, on which he spent 
himself unsparingly and selflessly, were almost one man’s life 
work, 


‘Not a few people, of whom I am one,’ wrote Mme. de Chantal, 
‘think he shortened his life by his zealous charity for his neighbour’s 
good, often giving up his food, drink, and sleep, and enduring toils 
and discomforts such as no one but himself would have borne.’ 


Of St. Vincent’s devotion to his neighbour his life makes 
it needless to speak. It was all devotion. The man had no 
thought of self. If in St. Francis we are first struck by the 
all-absorbing love of God, in St. Vincent first by his love of 
his neighbour, yet when we come to look closer we see that 
in both it was only the Divine command, to love God with 
all our being and our neighbour as ourself, constraining the 
whole man. 

Teresa has been called the last of the mystics because 
visions and revelations have been considered to be the sole 
connoting attribute of a mystic. But mysticism has been 
much misunderstood. ‘The mystic, however exalted,’ pro- 
nounced one great teacher, ‘merely imposes on himself.’ 
Another great reviewer pronounced it to be ‘ one of those over- 
idealizing refinements which are apt to entrench themselves 
within an enthusiastic longing for perfection and then bid 
defiance to disciplined reason.’ But not of this nature is the 
mysticism of the saints. On their common sense we have 
already dwelt. St. Teresa’s human heart is her great charm. 
St. Francis wrote of his brother that ‘he loved him beyond 
belief.’ When his mother died, he says simply, ‘My heart 
was very full, and I wept over that good mother more than I 
have wept since I went into the Church.’ His letters of 
consolation to mourners are unsurpassed, because they were 
letters of one who had himself loved and suffered. St. 
Vincent’s whole life was love. Mysticism neither deprived 
Teresa or Francis or Vincent of common-sense, nor did it 
blunt their human affection. The truest definition of 
mysticism, the mysticism of the saints, is that simple one, 
‘Mysticism is the love of God,’ and from that true love of 
God follows love of our neighbour. All true saints, then, are 
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mystics ; all mystics are not saints, but into this pseudo- 
mysticism we are not now inquiring. 

And the wind bloweth where it listeth. The Divine charm 
of sanctity, its winning loveliness which sets its seal even on 
the outward form, while without doubt it finds its supreme 
finish under the shadow of the Church, fed by sacraments, 
helped by direction, is yet the heritage of all holy souls, 
There is indeed a family likeness in true sanctity. How 
could it be otherwise? For what is holiness but a mani- 
festation of the one spirit itself? ‘Holy living,’ says Dean 
Goulburn, ‘is an art, or rather the art of arts.’ And what is 
this art but ‘the copying of the features of Christ’s character 
into our own heart and soul.’ 


ArT. IIL—BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 
IN GREECE. 


. Byzantine Architecture in Greece. The Monastery of Saint 
Luke of Stiris,in Phocis, and the dependent Monastery of 
Saint Nicolas in the Fields, near Skripou, in Boeotia. By 
R. W. SCHULTZ and S. H. BARNSLEY, formerly Members 
of the British School at Athens. Published for the Com- — 
mittee of the School by Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
(London, 1901.) 

. L’Eglise et les Mosaiques du Couvent de Saint-Luc en 
Phocide. Bibliothéque des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fasc. 55. By C. DIEHL. (Paris, 1889.) 

. Mosaiques Byzantines de Saint-Luc. ‘Monuments Piot,’ 
vol. iii, p. 231. E. LEROUX (Paris, 1896.) - 

. Les Mosaigques Byzantines du Monastére de Saint-Luc. 
‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts,’ vol. xvii. (Paris, 1897.) 


IT is just forty years since the work of M. Texier and 
Mr. R. P. Pullan on Byzantine Architecture was published, 
thanks to the Dilettanti Society. This may be said to have 
been the first attempt to convey to the British reader an 
impression of the beauty and variety of the Christian anti- 
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quities of the East. The collaboration of a distinguished 
foreign savant and an English architect recalled the associa- 
tion of Dr. Spon, of Lyons, and Mr. George Wheler in the 
seventeenth century. The publication of an illustrated work 
was a great step in advance of anything which had previously 
appeared ; for without illustrations descriptions can do little. 
Moreover, the discovery by M. Didron of the Manual of Diony- 
sius (which in its modern form is called the Byzantine Painters’ 
Guide) in a monastery of Mount Athos, and its translation, 
had made an intelligent appreciation of Eastern iconography 
possible in the West for the first time. But admirable as 
were the plans of M. Texier, and excellent as his drawings 
were for the time, the book is naturally not such as to satisfy 
the needs of the present-day student, either in the extent of 
its information or the accuracy of its reproductions. For the 
last twenty years foreign students, encouraged by practical 
aid from Governments and societies, have been devoting 
themselves in increasing numbers to these studies in France, 
Germany, and Austria. The names of Strzygowski, Schlum- 
berger, Diehl and Choisy will at once occur as of those who 
have enormously added to our knowledge of the art of the 
later Empire. In England, a very notable contribution to the 
subject has been made_by the work of Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
and Mr. H. Swainson on Sancta Sophia at Constantinople. 
But while we welcome also with joy the appearance of 
the sumptuous volume now under review, the satisfaction 
is largely mingled with regret that it is only an instalment, 
and possibly a final one, of a much larger plan. During the 
years 1888 and 1890 Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley made a 
comprehensive study of the older Byzantine churches in the 
kingdom of Greece, and, we believe, hoped to include in their 
scheme Salonika, and after a considerable amount of labour 
amassed a quantity of material in their portfolios for a large 
publication. Unfortunately the subscribers were wanting, 
and this volume was alone issued as containing the most 
important and least known of all the many buildings visited 
and studied by the authors. It is safe to assume that in 
almost any other country than England it would have been 
possible to secure a Government subvention for so important 
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an undertaking. However, it must be sadly confessed that 
English archaeologists can hope for little more than the 
absence of hindrance from their own officials ; and the day 
seems far distant when a Department of Fine Arts may be 
added to our Government offices, and exercise a more 
enlightened patronage. Meanwhile it is melancholy to 
observe that the springs of private liberality, which in the 
old days of the Dilettanti accomplished so much, seem—it is 
to be hoped, only temporarily—to have run dry. 

Byzantine architecture is a convenient term, easily intel- 
ligible and not to be lightly discarded. ‘ Neo-Hellenic’ or 
‘later Roman’ would be respectively incomplete or mislead- 
ing. By it we mean the style which developed in the 
Christian East after the foundation of Constantinople, and 
which still lives wherever the Orthodox Church numbers 
adherents. ‘Byzantine Art, say Messrs. Lethaby and 
Swainson, ‘still exists not only on Mount Athos but all over 
the once Christian East ; at Damascus the builders are still 
Christians, and the Greek masons of Turkey, M. Choisy says, 
are still the faithful representatives of the builders of the 
Lower Empire, and their present practice is a sure com- 
mentary on the ancient buildings.’ No doubt the period 
anterior to Constantine prepared the way for a change in 
the style of public buildings in the Roman Empire, but 
during it we can only naturally speak of an Oriental school 
of Roman Art. The first period of Byzantine architecture, of 
which we know very little at present as compared with what 
we would fain learn, starts with the foundation of the new 
capital, and culminates in the great achievements of the reign 
of Justinian, when the style ‘ leaps into sudden completeness’ 
with the dedication of Sancta Sophia in 537 AD. The 
second period is one even less known, but was undoubtedly 
far less productive, the seventh century being probably one of 
diminished art activity, and the eighth century given over to 
the Iconoclastic controversy. With the establishment of the 
Macedonian dynasty (867-1057) began a fresh outburst of 
artistic energy, marked by the building of churches—the types 
of which are preserved on Mount Athos—all over the East. 
Art, both as the handmaid of architecture and as independent, 
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at first showed considerable originality and freshness. From 


the time of the Comneni it gradually became stereotyped, and 
has seen few changes of any importance down to the present 
day. It is to the third period that the churches so com- 
pletely presented to us by Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley, and 
indeed the vast majority of the older ecclesiastical edifices 
in the kingdom of Greece, belong. 

A few words may be permitted about the development 
of this truly remarkable style. It was due to the combina- 
tion of three factors. In the first place, Italian builders had 
worked out the main problems of construction. The dome 
springing from pendentives appears in the baths of Caracalla ; 
all that had to be done was to disclose it to view and make 
it the chief architectural feature. For the heavy masses of 
concrete in Roman basilicae a lighter vaulting was substituted ; 
and the constructive part was no longer marked by classic 
pilasters, entablature, and pediments. Thus at Kasr-en- 
Nieijis, in East Palestine, there is, according to Mr. Lethaby, 
a pure Byzantine interior of the second century entirely 
disguised outside by ordinary classic work. The second 
factor was Oriental influence. Perhaps M. Choisy has laid 
too much stress on this. That there were domed buildings 
in Persia under the Sassanids is certain, but this only showed 
that the dome could be made an effective feature of a build- 
ing; it was not that the Christian architect imitated the 
Eastern buildings so much as that he saw by their aid how to 
transform the elements presented to his hand by the Imperial 
structures. And, thirdly, there was the Hellenic spirit, the 
importance of which must not be forgotten. All the old 
artistic sense of the Hellenic race rose equal to the occasion 
when the capital of the world was planted in their midst. 
There are some of the best characteristics of Greek art 
present in Byzantine architecture. Thus we find symmetry, 
uniformity of plan, absence of concealment, and horror of all 
shams the prominent features of a Byzantine building. 

The domed church, however, did not supplant the basilica 
without a long transition period. No church which has been 
figured and made known is more interesting from this point 
of view than that of Koja Kalessi, in Isauria, described by 
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Dr. Headlam, which may be dated to the early part of the fifth 
century.’ It is a variation of the basilica, which exhibits the 
essential Byzantine feature of a square solea covered by a 
tower, though the latter was apparently not crowned by a 
dome, and the eastern and western divisions on either side of 
this central nave are exactly equal in length. Mr. Lethaby 
regards the churches of the Holy Trinity at Ephesus and 
Sancta Sophia at Salonika as representing the next stages 
of development. The latter church is referred to the end of 
the fifth century by an almost certain restoration of the in- 
scription which records its decoration. Sancta Sophia at 
Constantinople was a grand effort of original genius. The 
Emperor demanded of the architects, who were both Asiatic 
Greeks, and plainly men of no ordinary artistic power, some- 
thing surpassing all previous efforts, and he got what he 
wanted. The dome, as remodelled by the younger Isidore 
after its collapse, has stood the test of time, and it appears 
that the system of construction is as applicable to a 
diameter of a hundred feet as to one of ten (the small 
Metropolis at Athens). The church partakes of the features of 
a basilica, a square building with central dome and anordinary 
Greek cross plan. It has never been exactly copied, for no 
building in the style was subsequently erected on so vast a 
scale, and the tendency later was to lay more emphasis on the 
north and south arms of the cross as essential elements of the 
whole. Passing on to the third period, we have descriptions 
of the new church built in the Imperial palace by Basil I. 
(881 A.D.) from Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the Patriarch 
Photius, who describes it in a sermon. It seems to have been 
a five dome structure, like the second church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople. It was incrusted with marble 
or decorated with mosaics throughout, while gold and silver 
were lavishly used. The holy table is described as a ‘com- 
position more wonderful than gold’; the ciborium and its 
supporting pillars were cased in silver. The floor was 
decorated throughout with animal and ornamental designs in 
such delicate workmanship that ‘Democritus himself might 

1 ¢Eeclesiastical Sites in Isauria (Cilicia Trachea)’ in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, Supplementary Papers, No. 1 (1893), P- 9 $99. 
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have said his atoms were rendered visible’! In the central 
dome the figure of Christ was surrounded by a choir of 
angels, and on the dome over the bema was the Virgin, not 
represented, as the later practice was, seated with the Holy 
Child, but apparently standing with outstretched hands in 
the attitude of intercession. The remaining spaces for decora- 
tion were filled with a multitude of martyrs, apostles, prophets, 
and patriarchs. It is suggested that the other three domes 
contained the figures of the Archangel Gabriel, St. Elias, and 
St. Nicolas, who were associated in the dedication of the 
church. Under Imperial patronage and favour the work of 
church-building went on apace. To the ninth or tenth century 
belong the churches of the Apostles and of the Virgin at 
Salonika ; and the latter half of the tenth and the first half of 
the eleventh saw the erection of many of the most beautiful 
churches of Greece proper. 

St. Luke the Monk (Hosios Loukas, as he is generally 
styled) was an ascetic who settled finally on the rugged 
slopes of Helicon, and won great fame during his lifetime for 
his sanctity and his marvellous cures. He was said to have 
prophesied the recapture of Crete twenty years before it 
actually took place. After his death, A.D. 946, an oratory 
was erected over his tomb, close to a church of St. Barbara, 
already dedicated, we are told, in his lifetime. Eventually 
a monastery with two churches was erected, the fortunes of 
which down to the present day have been told in a work 
compiled of late years under the direction of the monks. 
The site is a small plateau half-way up a steep spur of 
Helicon, in a wild and lonely region. The remains of an 
old Greek town (Stiris, or possibly Medeon') have been 
largely utilized in the monastic buildings. The larger church 
is connected with the S.W. portion of the smaller church 
at its N.E. extremity. The plan of the smaller church is 
most irregular (M. Diehl’s plan is incorrect); and Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley are of opinion that when the great 
church was built there was an earlier one existing on the site 
of the presént smaller one, which, with the exception of its 
narthex, was pulled down subsequently and rebuilt in the 


1 Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v. p. 447. 
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present irregular shape. When the church of the Theotokos 
thus replaced the church of St. Barbara, the dedication of the 
latter was transferred to the crypt of the great church. Thus 
the great church is the successor of the small oratory over 
the saint’s tomb. The latter still exists on the north side of 
the crypt, and the shrine is immediately above it. In the 
crypt are two other tombs in positions of honour, which seem 
to have had their places provided for them in the building plan. 
Tradition regards them as the tombs of Romanus II. and 
Theophano. M. Diehl has disposed of this view conclusively; 
but it is difficult to account for them satisfactorily. Our 
authors suggest, only to reject, the idea that Basil II., in his 
triumphant progress through Greece in 1019, may have given 
instructions for the erection of a grand church over the 
remains of this holy hermit who had foretold one of his 
father’s great triumphs, and as a memorial to his parents. 
If, as the authors think, these two tombs are an integral part 
of the original plan, the tradition may have some truth in it, 
and the tombs may have been only intended from the first as 
cenotaphs. Too many of the mosaics have disappeared for 
one to be able to affirm that no imperial personages were 
ever represented. However this may be, the great church, 
if not an imperial foundation, is from its magnificence quite 
worthy of such an origin. Of the splendour which, even in 
its state of partial decay, it still exhibits, any one can judge 
who will glance through the sixty most beautiful plates and 
the forty-eight illustrations in the text of Messrs. Schultz and 
Barnsley’s book. The coloured plates, executed by Messrs. 
Sprague, are a welcome, indeed indispensable, aid to those 
who desire to form an idea of Byzantine decorative schemes. 
No better introduction to Byzantine iconography could be 
given to a student, for, besides a careful description of the 
structure, the authors have fully discussed and illustrated the 
mosaics of the interior. They have been partially anticipated 
by M. Diehl, who produced a brief but accurate description 
in 1889; but, not being an architectural expert, and being 
unable to obtain illustrations, he could not at all adequately 
do justice to his subject. He has since published some few 
of the mosaics, with illustrations, which may serve as a 
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useful supplement to this work. The French and English 
writers are agreed in attributing the great church to the first 
half of the eleventh century, somewhat earlier than the 
monastic church of Daphni. The mosaics of the latter, 
though not so well preserved, are less conventional, and show 
a more life-like treatment. ‘Its internal decoration was 
probably even more elaborate and splendid than that of 
St. Luke. Unfortunately it never reverted to the possession 
of Basilian monks after the Benedictine establishment was 
suppressed, and hence has fallen into decay and ruin, though 


the Greek Government have lately taken steps to preserve 
what remains. 


The iconographic scheme of the church of St. Luke is 
thus summarized by Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley : 


‘In the summit of the dome, as is customary, Christ the Almighty 
—the Pantocrator—dominates His Church on earth. [The dome of 
course represents the celestial vault.] Immediately surrounding 
Him appear His Holy Mother, the messenger who prepared His 
way, and the four Archangels, the powers fulfilling His will. Next 
in order come the Prophets who foretold His coming. Immediately 
below these, in the pendentives, are represented four of the chief 
scenes from the Gospel story [here, according to the Painters’ Guide, 
the Evangelists should be represented ; they are not as such figured 
at St. Luke’s], and on the main arches we find the Warrior Saints, 
champions and supporters of the Church Triumphant. Lower 
down, in the recesses of the main piers of the dome, are the four 
great Fathers, pillars of the Church, and filling up the interstices of 
the construction are placed numerous saints and martyrs. Over the 
bema the Descent of the Holy Spirit appropriately covers the place 
where the Holy Mysteries are celebrated, while in the apse the Holy 
Mother, seated on a throne, holds her Divine Son, whom she offers 
for the adoration of the faithful. On the sides of the bema two of 
the great Doctors of the Church bear witness to the power of the 
Faith. On the arches and vaults of the parabemata figures of the 
Holy Bishops remind the priests and deacons of their sacred trust ; 
while on the walls of the diaconicon Daniel and the Holy Children 
proclaim the steadfastness of their testimony. Opposite to his own 
tomb in the north transept is figured the hermit Luke himself. 
Unfortunately it is impossible accurately to identify the corresponding 
figure in the other transept, but it evidently is that of a great 
physician occupying a prominent position in a place where so many 
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remarkable cures have been accomplished. On the arches and 
vaults of the western portion are representations of the holy monks 
and hermits, models of asceticism, and prominent amongst them two 
local saints, Nicon the Spartan and Luke the Gournikiote.’ 


First, as to the dome. Unfortunately there is nothing 
there now but frescoes. M. Didron professes to have seen 
mosaics in 1839, and M. Diehl credits his statement ; but our 
authors doubt it, as the eyes of the central figure of Christ 
have been damaged by bullet holes, and this is not likely to 
have happened since the date of M. Didron’s visit. The 
scenes, however, in three of the pendentives are preserved in 
mosaic. The difficulty of treating a curved surface with a 
sharp angle in it was great, and yet a crowded composition 
is introduced, where the Nativity is figured, more elaborate 
than that prescribed in the Guzde, which omits the two 
women washing the infant. According to the Guide, the 
Magi are to be on horseback. In the subject of the Baptism 
the river Jordan is represented as an old man. This is 
almost the only classical reminiscence which the Guide 
perpetuates. Some of the warrior saints and Fathers of the 
Church are fine specimens of the early hieratic style. Plates 
45 and 49 deserve special attention as typical of the best 
conventional style. It is always to be remembered that 
mosaics, if they are to be effective as architectural decoration, 
must be simple and decorative in character. They are 
viewed from a great distance, and their treatment must be 
broad and devoid of prettiness. The throned Madonna in 
the apse is distinctly more hard and impassive than in earlier 
works. The face has lost character without gaining dignity. 
On the other hand, there is distinct individuality in the 
portraits of Luke himself, his namesake, whose history is 
unknown, and the local celebrity, possibly a physician, who 
forms a counterpart to Luke, and whose face (see the illustra- 
tion in the Mémoires Piot) is a remarkable work of art. Pos- 
sibly he was one of the immediate associates of the saint 
mentioned in the Life. It is pointed out by M. Diehl that 
as St. Nicon of Sparta died in 998 this gives an approximate 
terminus a quo for the decoration, 

A few words must be given to the very interesting 
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mosaics of the narthex. In the first place, attention is 
arrested by the representation of the upper part of the 
figure of our Lord in the tympanum of the door leading 
out of the narthex into the church. It is so drawn that if 
completed the feet would touch the ground, thus symbolizing 
Christ as the Door. Now, in the corresponding mosaic of 
Sancta Sophia we find Christ seated on a throne, with an 
emperor doing obeisance. It has never been satisfactorily 
determined who is represented, but undoubtedly this and 
all the other mosaics of Sancta Sophia are subsequent in date 
to the iconoclastic period, though anterior to the eleventh 
century. The Guide stereotypes the throned position for this 
decorative field, not the finer conception of the mosaic of 
St. Luke’s, It is, however, highly improbable that this is an 
isolated instance of such a treatment, and it would be inter- 
esting to have a study of the subject made. The expression 
of the Christ is one of benign majesty. The head shows the 
hieratic tradition at its very best. On either side of it are 
scenes of great importance. To the left we have a crucifixion, 
which is one of the earliest extant representations of the nude 
body. The anatomy is crude, and the treatment has no 
beauty. The scene in the Gude is full of figures, but here 
we find only the Holy Mether and St. John in severe sym- 
metry on either side of the Cross. To the right the Harrow- 
ing of Hell is represented, though it is described as the 
Anastasis. Here, again, the simplicity and symmetry of the 
scene, only five figures being represented, are in contrast with 
the elaborate composition of the Gude. Our Lord plants 
the cross on a mound, over which lie broken gates and chairs ; 
He stretches out His left hand to Adam, who with Eve is 
rising out of a sarcophagus, while on the other side David 
and Solomon in Byzantine court dress are also standing in a 
sarcophagus. M. Diehl points out that the scene, which is 
confined to these limits in a Siena enamel of the tenth century, 
is already enlarged by the addition of the figure of St. John the 
Baptist in a painting at Kief dated 1037. There is consider- 
able animation in this design. The fold of Christ’s mantle 
flying upwards is not exactly natural, but is meant to be a 
realistic touch. The other two scenes from the Gospels, 
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‘The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet’ and the ‘Doubt of 
St. Thomas,’ inscribed ‘When the doors were closed,’ are 
crowded with figures, and much less skilfully rendered, though 
in close approximation to the directions of the Guide. 

There is little to be added to the notes with which the 
authors have rendered an appreciation of the iconography 
easy to the reader. We cannot, however, think it likely that 
the unknown saint, if a doctor, was intended for St. Pant- 
eleemon. The St. Daniel represented is described as of Scetis 
or Scitis,a place on the Egyptian borders of Libya, where he 
was abbot. St. Nicon of Sparta is apparently described as 
the preacher of penitence ; so we would interpret the inscrip- 
tion as including an imperative. But few are competent to 
judge of details who have not seen and studied on the spot 
the representations in many churches, and our regret is all 
the more keen that to a large extent the fruit of the labours 
of the authors remains inaccessible to the public through the 
enforced abandonment of their original plan. 

There can of course be little doubt that the decorative work 
was not all carried out by one hand. For instance, St. Theodore 
the Tiro is twice represented in the church, and the treatment is 
different in the two cases. As the marble lining of the church 
is stated by an inscription to have been executed by a monk 
Gregory, the probability is that the whole decoration was 
carried out by the monks themselves. The veneering slabs 
were no doubt ordered from Constantinople, with much of the 
other carved work of the interior ; it is noted that the lintel 
of the iconostasis was made too long for its position and had 
to be mutilated to fit into the space, which suggests an error 
in the dimensions sent with the order. The marble casing is 
of the greatest richness, The yellow Proconnesian marble 
seems to dominate in the floor, and the green Thessalian on 
the walls, but nearly all the varieties enumerated by Mr. 
Lethaby as used in Sancta Sophia seem to occur also at 
St. Luke’s. This system of incrustation was in vogue very 
early, for in the fourth century St. Gregory Nazianzenus 
speaks of a priest who came from Thasos to Constantinople to 
buy slabs of Proconnesian marble for his church. It must 
not be forgotten that while funds were still available for the 
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marble veneering of the walls, the figure decorations were 
confined to lofty positions and to very awkwardly shaped 
fields, and that therefore their artistic merit must be judged 
by other standards than those we naturally apply to paintings 
which are close to the eye. The system of complete internal 
decoration was certainly suggested by Oriental tapestries. It 
was intended to add richness to the effect, and not to hide the 
outlines of the building, but rather to make the plan more pro- 
minent. While therefore the conditions necessarily excluded 
many of the technical devices of ordinary painting and most 
of the detail, the lofty position of the figures rendered highly 
desirable the use of glass-mosaic, which gives out no reflec- 
tion of light; and the gold background brought out the 
coloured figures, though at a distance, with the utmost clear- 
ness. When half-tones and shaded effects are absent, but the 
figures stand out in rich silhouette from the gold background, 
the effect is totally different from that of fresco decoration. 
When the Guide was drawn up, it was only possible to cover 
the walls completely with fresco painting, and then the 
defects of the Byzantine style became obvious. One must 
judge it, therefore, in the earlier media and in relation to the 
architectural plan, if one is to form a fair judgment. This 
Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley have made it possible for any 
one to do who wishes to see what the art was, if not at its 
very best, at any rate before its decline. And yet even to-day 
in the poorest modern frescoes one can often see something 
of the effect which the early art aimed at producing. 

The small church, which has long been unused, was never 
so splendid in its interior, or else has lost its former decoration. 
But in the exterior of both buildings the purely architectural 
decoration is admirable and characteristic. The brick orna- 
mentation, alternating with marble string-courses and the 
insertion of courses of old Greek building-stone, diversifies 
the effect, and many of the old marble panels for window- 
fillings are even now preserved, some of them of the trans- 
lucent marble famed in antiquity. The domes of the two 
churches are the two chief Byzantine varieties—the larger one, 
somewhat flat and pierced by sixteen windows, is like that of 
Sancta Sophia, but, not being supported by semi-domes, is 
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externally more effective ; while the smaller one, raised on a 
drum, is that which is repeated all over Greece and on Mount 
Athos, and indeed has been from the tenth century the form 
most favoured in ecclesiastical architecture. The five-domed 
church is known to Western Europe by the twelfth-century 
adaptation of its plan in St. Mark’s, Venice, and is to be 
found in the group of French churches of which St. Front at 
Périgueux is the most noticeable. It is improbable that 
churches with thirteen domes will ever be erected again ; but, 
after all, the central dome is the grandest feature ever devised 
by the mind of man for a Christian church, and must have a 
future before it. There is no reason why the dome and the 
tower should not be combined; one of the most original 
designs for Liverpool Cathedral worked out this idea. An 
American architect, the late Mr. Richardson, adapted Byzan- 
tine conceptions to domestic architecture and public buildings ; 
and, whatever criticisms may be passed on the work of Mr. 
Bentley, the new cathedral at Westminster cannot be denied 
a magnificence of its own, which does not seem to be neces- 
sarily incongruous with English surroundings. We may 
cordially agree with Mr. Lethaby that slavish copying of 
Byzantine models will never do ; but it is greatly to be hoped 
that younger English architects will have the desire and find 
means provided for them to make similar journeys of study in 
the East to those of our authors. Indeed, there are two British 
undertakings now on hand which almost demand the presence 
of an architect desirous of studying Byzantine construction. 
Professor Ramsay proposes shortly to conduct a summer 
school of archzology in one of the central towns of the Asia 
Minor plateau. Why should so important a branch of the 
antiquities of that country be neglected? The British school 
at Athens has been offered the exclusive right of exploration 
and excavation in Laconia for a period of years; and the 
mention of Laconia reminds us that there are the important 
churches and ruins of Mistra awaiting the architectural 
archeologist. Something has been done by the French 
already to make them known, but a companion volume to 
that under review on Mistra would throw a flood of light on 
a period of later Greek history full of interest both to the 
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historian and to the ecclesiologist. It is high time to try and 
awaken in our own country in wider circles an intelligent 
interest in Byzantine studies. They have an intimate con- 
nexion with the present-day problems of the artist, the 
architect, the politician, and the ecclesiastic. The publication 
of this work should do something at least to revive that 
interest in our midst. 


ArT. IV.—ENGLISH POETRY FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE TO DRYDEN. 


A History of English Poetry. By W.J. COURTHOPE, C.B., 
late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Vols. III. and IV. (London: Macmillan, 1903.) 


WITH the issue of these two volumes Mr. Courthope may 
fairly claim that he has broken the back of his great enterprise. 
When at the conclusion of the second volume he had barely 
reached the age of Marlowe, the reader could not help feeling 
that he was still only on the threshold of his task; now, at 
the end of the fourth, he turns his back on Dryden, and has 
behind him the two greatest names of English poetry, with a 
multitude of their lesser satellites. Each volume has had 
its own protagonist. Chaucer nearly monopolized the interest 
of the first, Spenser was the only name of the highest rank in 
the second ; the two new volumes have Shakespeare and Milton 
(or rather, as will be explained directly, Milton and Shake- 
speare) as their dominant heroes, The next volume cannot 
but be devoted to the dpsoreia of Pope: while in the sixth, 
which will complete Mr. Courthope’s present scheme, he will 
have to decide between the rival claims of Byron, Words- 
worth, and Shelley. 

We have said that the order in the two volumes now 
before us is not Shakespeare and Milton, but Milton and 
Shakespeare. This is the result of Mr. Courthope’s plan of 
separating the drama from the other poetry of the seven- 


teenth century, and assigning to the latter the third volume 
x2 
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to the former the fourth. There are certain obvious ad- 
vantages in this course. The drama unquestionably forms a 
very special department of poetic art, and the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists form a well-recognized and homo- 
geneous group of writers, with whom it is convenient to deal 
consecutively. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 
the loss does not outweigh the gain. Even on the ground of 
convenience of consecutive treatment, it may be argued 
that the continuity is roughly broken by the closing of the 
theatres under the Commonwealth, so that the dramatists of 
the Restoration can be separated from their predecessors 
under Charles I. more readily and naturally than is often the 
case in literary history. Secondly, if the division was to be 
made as Mr. Courthope has made it, it is not easy to see why 
the drama was not assigned to vol. iii. and the non-dramatic 
poetry to vol. iv. Vol. ii. ended with Marlowe, Greene, and 
Peele, so that it would have been natural to go on at once to 
Shakespeare and his fellows; while in the reign of James 
dramatic poetry so predominates in interest and importance 
that it would be most suitable to deal with it first. By the 
present arrangement, moreover, we read of Milton and even 
of the greater part of Dryden’s work first, and then go 
back with a sense of lost continuity to Shakespeare ; while 
admirers of Dryden may reasonably complain that his 
importance is dissipated by the division which is necessary 
in his case between the two volumes. 

These, however, are mainly matters of form which a 
reader can rectify for himself by taking the bulk of vol. iv. 
before vol. iii. and reserving the chapters on the Restora- 
tion dramatists to the last. A more serious objection to 
Mr. Courthope’s arrangement is that it violates the funda- 
mental principle of his history, which is to trace the moral 
and intellectual evolution of English poetry through its suc- 
cessive periods. It is a philosophical history, not a biblio- 
graphical nor an emotional history, of this great branch of 
our English literature: and it is just the philosophy of it 
which suffers when the subject is divided vertically instead of 
horizontally. The moral and intellectual influences playing 
upon Jonson and Daniel, for example, or upon Dryden as 
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poet and Dryden as dramatist, were identical ; and although 
the lyrical or didactic output differs in form and spirit from 
the dramatic (save that, as Mr. Courthope fully recognizes, 
there is a strong lyric element in the latter), the philosophical 
substratum is necessarily the same. If we are viewing poetry, 
not merely from its emotional appeal to us to-day, but as the 
manifestation of the national spirit in its progressive evolu- 
tion—and this is of the essence of Mr. Courthope’s scheme— 
then surely all the manifestations of each period should be 
considered together, and we should have the age of Shake- 
speare in one volume and those of Milton and Dryden in the 
other. 

Taking Mr. Courthope’s work, however, as it stands, how 
does it satisfy our expectations? Readers of his two earlier 
volumes will know by this time the characteristics of his 
style, with which we have dealt in two earlier reviews. Very 
careful to trace the various elements which have gone to 
make up a poet’s genius, very earnest to find the threads 
which bind together the various manifestations of the poetic 
spirit in any period, he is less concerned to emphasize the 
beauty and the emotional appeal of the poetry itself. His ob- 
ject (quite rightly, as we hold) is to inform, not to arouse 
enthusiasm. It is, no"doubt, more important that readers 
should be vitally interested in poetry, should feel its inspira- 
tion through their inmost selves, than that they should know 
the historical warp and woof out of which the poetry is 
made; but the work of kindling and directing their en- 
thusiasm belongs more properly to separate studies and 
essays than to a continuous history on a large scale. At 
any rate the historical and philosophical investigation is one 
very necessary to be carried out, and it is one which Mr. 
Courthope’s learning and temperament qualify him admir- 
ably to undertake. 

With Mr. Courthope’s general scheme, consequently, we 
have no quarrel; and yet one might, a priori, feel some 
qualms as to the result of submitting the supreme poetry of 
Shakespeare and Milton to such an analysis—not for fear 
lest the poetry should be shown to be less supreme, but from a 
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sort of sense of sacrilege in pedestrian or irreverent handling. 
We hasten, therefore, to say that no reader need feel any 
apprehension on this score. On the contrary, it is precisely 
in dealing with these greatest names that we find Mr. Court- 
hope’s treatment most satisfactory. When he is writing of 
the lesser men, especially those with whom he is not fully in 
sympathy, his description of the influences which went to 
shape their poetry not unfrequently leaves us in doubt as to 
the existence of the poetry itself, at least to an extent such as 
to excite our interest. One feels that no reader unacquainted 
with the poet in question would be allured by Mr. Courthope 
to make his acquaintance. But when he has to speak of 
Shakespeare or Milton no such danger can exist. No one— 
at any rate no one who is likely to read a history of English 
poetry in many volumes—can be ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the poetry which these names represent. The danger is 
of a different kind. There is a considerable probability that 
a reader may know his Shakespeare or his Milton well, and 
may be fully receptive of the greatness of their poetry, and 
yet may not really understand the elements out of which this 
greatness is composed, or the relation in which the masters 
stood to their contemporaries. And not understanding this 
he loses one element of a true appreciation of their great- 
ness. We do not admire Shakespeare less, but more, if we 
know what he derived from his predecessors, Lyly and 
Marlowe, and how he compares with the greatest of his con- 
temporaries and successors, with Jonson and Beaumont and 
Webster. This knowledge may be acquired either by a 
personal study of the literature of the period or by reading 
such an account of it as that given by Mr. Courthope ; best 
of all, by a combination of both methods. It is a pleasure to 
be able to say that Mr. Courthope’s treatment of Shakespeare 
(though we may differ from it in some details) and his analysis 
of Milton’s art are the best and most satisfactory parts of the 
whole history so far as it has yet gone. 

Ab Love principium. In the last chapter of the second 
volume Mr, Courthope had brought his narrative down to the 
beginnings of the English drama, as it was evolved out of the 
Miracle Plays and Moralities by Lyly, Greene, Peele, and 
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Marlowe ; and he is consequently at liberty to begin his new 
volume (vol. iv., as explained above) with the greatest of all 
literary names—Shakespeare. He has a word to say first 
with regard to Shakespearean critics, with which we agree 
substantially. English commentators may have had some- 
thing to learn at one time from German in the matter of 
zsthetic analysis ; but, if so, that lesson has been learnt long 
ago, and with Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Lady 
Martin, and others who might be named, we have no reason 
to shrink from a comparison in this respect. On the other 
hand, German commentators, even down to the present day 
have something to learn from Shakespeare’s compatriots in 
the matter of historical probability and sobriety of inference. 
No one need be disturbed with doubts as to the adequacy of 
his study of Shakespeare on account of his ignorance of 
German treatises on the subject. 

With regard to the sonnets, Mr. Courthope does not claim 
to have solved their riddle, or to be able to identify all the 
parties concerned. He entirely declines to accept Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s theory that ‘Mr. W. H., their ‘only begetter,’ is Mr. 
William Hall, the (hypothetical) pirate who procured them 
for the publisher, or that the rival poet whom Shakespeare 
regarded as his dangereus competitor is so insignificant a 
versifier as Barnabe Barnes ; but he is not greatly concerned 
with any of these questions. His point is that, with all due 
allowance for the conventions of the time with regard to 
complimentary sonnet-cycles, there remain in the sonnets so 
many precise allusions and so much genuineness of emotional 
expression that we must suppose them to reflect Shake- 
speare’s own thoughts and feelings to some considerable 
extent, and consequently are entitled to use them as a clue 
by which to recognize Shakespeare’s self-revelations in the 
plays. So far as concerns the genuineness of the emotions 
expressed in many of the finest sonnets (especially those 
which are rather soliloquies than direct addresses to the 
aristocratic friend) we agree wholly with Mr. Courthope’s 
contention ; but we do not find that he makes much of his 
supposed clue to the discovery of the poet’s self in his 
writings. Nor, to tell the truth, do we greatly care. There 
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is no doubt that Shakespeare was able to enter into the very 
heart of many characters, many passions, many emotions ; 
and it matters but little whether his sympathy with them 
was due to personal experience, to observation, or to an 
inspired intuition which is barely to be surmised by common 
men. 

Passing on, therefore, to the plays themselves, Mr. Court- 
hope has a surprise for us at the very outset when he claims 
for Shakespeare not merely 7ttus Andronicus, not merely the 
whole of the three parts of Henry VJ., but also The Contention 
between the two famous houses of York and Lancaster and 
The True Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York (on which parts 
i, and ii. of Henry VI, were founded,) The Troublesome Raigne 
of King John (the basis of the accepted King John), and 
The Taming of a Shrew (which stands in a similar relation 
to our Taming of the Shrew). The main grounds for this 
conclusion are (1) that the quantity of matter common in 
each case to the earlier and later play is so great that, if 
Shakespeare was not the author of both, he was guilty of 
gross plagiarism in claiming the authorship of the later 
works ; (2) that we know of no contemporary dramatist at 
all capable of these productions, while they have sufficient 
kinship with Shakespeare’s acknowledged plays to be accepted 
as the early products of his prentice hand. We do not find 
these arguments quite cogent, since we have no evidence that 
Shakespeare ever did claim the later plays as his own. 
Certainly he never published them; nor is there any sign at 
this date that dramatists were jealous of their publishing 
rights, or that a theatrical manager was doing anything 
unnatural or improper if he handed the work of one dra- 
matist, for which he had duly paid the price, to another to be 
revised or rewritten as might seem necessary. We are quite 
ready to admit the possibility of Mr. Courthope’s contention 
(which is, of course, not wholly new), and we should not be 
deterred from assigning the plays in question to the youthful 
Shakespeare by the argument that they are unworthy of his 
mature genius; but we do not think that he has made out 
his case as clearly as he supposes. While on the subject of 
the doubtful plays we may also add that Mr. Courthope 
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regards Pericles as perhaps ‘a fragmentary draft of an early 
romantic drama in the vein of 7he Winter’s Tale; abandoned 
and subsequently pieced together by an inferior playwright ; 
Henry VIII. as acceptable only because it appears in the 
folio of 1623, and probably partly written and wholly 
fathered by Shakespeare after his retirement from the stage ; 
The Two Noble Kinsmen as containing two acts (the first and 
the fifth) written by Shakespeare for a revival of an old play 
on the same subject, to which Fletcher subsequently added 
the intermediate acts; while Arden of Feversham, which is 
not so much as mentioned in the chapters dealing expressly 
with Shakespeare, is in a later chapter accepted unre- 
servedly as a youthful work, on the ground that in 1592 (the 
date of its publication) no other living dramatist ‘could 
have produced a play so admirable in structure, distinguished 
by such variety of character, such a profound knowledge of 
human motives, and expressed in language at once so rich, so 
lofty, and so simple.’ 

We have, therefore, forty-two plays (including the incom- 
plete Pericles and Two Noble Kinsmen, but excluding Henry 
VIII, as a later aftermath) produced between 1589 and 
about 1610, when Shakespeare retired from London and the 
stage—an average output of two plays a year. The process 
of evolution as stated by Mr. Courthope (in most respects in 
accordance with generally accepted views) is briefly as 
follows: Under the influence of Marlowe he began with the 
‘blood and thunder’ drama of 7itus Andronicus and the first 
drafts of the cycle of plays dealing with the reign of King 
John and the Wars of the Roses,' to which must be added 
The Taming of a Shrew and Arden of Feversham. Next 
(about 1594-1597) comes a group of Comedies of Illusion, 
written under the influence of Lyly, including The Comedy 
of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love's Labour's 
Lost, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and the romantic tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet, In addition to these Meres (in 1598) 
mentions Love's Labour Won, which Mr. Courthope identifies 


1 Mr. Courthope does not wake it quite clear how soon the later 
versions followed the earlier; but apparently the interval cannot have 
been great, so that the later versions would also belong to this period. 
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with an early draft of Zhe Tempest (mainly because Jonson 
in 1596 refers to the stage devices for counterfeiting a storm), 
though admitting that the versification of the play as we have 
it points to a much later period. He does not mention the 
claims of Al’s Well that Ends Well to the identification, 
which presents fewer difficulties, nor those of Much Ado 
about Nothing, which has not a few analogies to Love's Labour's 
Lost. ’ 

Between 1596 and 1600 is to be placed a group of plays 
exhibiting a great advance in power, in mellowness, in serene 
command of the poet’s art: four historical plays, Richard JT, 
Henry IV. (both parts), and Henry V.; the two tragi- 
comedies, Zhe Merchant of Venice and Much Ado about 
Nothing ; the two supreme comedies, As You Like Jt and 
Twelfth Night,and the slighter Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Here we find much of his very finest and most characteristic 
work ; not the most powerful, but perhaps the most full of 
human sympathy. The power latent in him was evoked to 
its highest extent in the next period, in which the prevailing 
tragic tone must, it would seem, be due to some change in 
Shakespeare’s circumstances which caused him to look on 
the harsher and darker features of mankind. To this group 
belong Hamlet, Othello, Al’s Well that Ends Well, Measure 
for Measure, Macbeth, King Lear, Cymbeline, The Winter's 
Tale, and the unfinished draft of Pericles. As this mood of 
profound tragedy wears off, we find him reverting to classical 
subjects in which there is a tragic element, yet with less 
immediate sense of poignancy and pain— 7roz/us and Cressida, 
Limon of Athens, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus; with which picture of the lofty soul casting 
behind him alike the applause and the blame of the multitude, 
Mr. Courthope conceives Shakespeare as having retired into 
private life at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In all that concerns the higher aspects of dramatic art, in 
creative power, in delineation of character, in the representa- 

.tion of dramatic action, in the life-like handling of large 
numbers of personages, in the faculty of saying great things 
greatly, Shakespeare stands above all his fellows to an 
extent which makes comparison profitless. The greatness of 
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his genius cannot be accounted for by any philosophical 
reasoning, or by any historical investigation—least of all, be 
it said in passing, by assigning his works to a contemporary 
whose genius, though great, was of wholly different stamp 
and calibre. But in respect of the elements which his genius 
used, the materials out of which his great creations were 
constructed, he belongs to the dramatists of the people rather 
than to those of the court. Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor is 
said to have been written at the Queen’s command, and 
Twelfth Night was acted in the Middle Temple Hall; but 
he composed no masques for the court, and there are no 
signs of his having written with any particular reference to 
the taste or manners of the courtiers. At a later period the 
influence of the court overshadowed that of the city or 
the intelligent middle classes from which so many of the 
dramatists themselves were sprung ; but during the reign of 
Shakespeare these classes were the best patrons of the 
theatre. History, romance, comedy, these interested them ; 
the two former were encouraged by the vivid sense of national 
greatness fostered in the reign of Elizabeth and by the 
widening of the bounds of human knowledge and aspirations 
by that great age of travel and discovery, the latter by the 
general welfare of the natiofi; which disposed it to be merry, 
and by the natural tendency of mankind towards relaxation. 
In all these respects Shakespeare did but cater for the taste 
of his public, and he was but one among a great group of 
dramatists with like objects. To these it is now time to 
refer, 

The romantic play, in its lighter form, is represented by 
such writers as Heywood, Dekker, and Middleton, whose 
dramas are composed out of reminiscences of the medizval 
morality and realistic representations of contemporary 
manners. A:stronger infusion of romance, reaching to melo- 
drama, and in its highest manifestations arriving at real 
tragedy, is found in Chapman, Tourneur, and Webster. 
These six names may be taken as representative of popular, 
as opposed either to learned or courtly, drama ; and it is with 
these dramatists that Shakespeare, if we could take his 
transcendent genius from him, would have to be classed. 
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Mr. Courthope’s treatment of them is careful, but hardly 
sympathetic. Middleton and Tourneur, indeed, he condemns 
with hardly any qualification ; the former as wholly devoid 
of moral feeling, the latter as a mere poetaster, capable of 
nothing but revoltingly improbable melodrama. With the 
eulogies of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Mr. Swinburne he has no 
sympathy. Heywood and Dekker are patronised for their 
attempts at producing moral romances suited to the taste of 
the average citizen, rather than really enjoyed for their own 
sake. Chapman’s melodramatic strength and fluent de- 
clamatory verse receive juster treatment, and Webster is 
rightly recognized as a poet of altogether superior quality to 
the rest of this group. ‘ With the exception of Shakespeare, 
none of the Elizabethan dramatists possess the same power 
of moving the pity of the spectators’; nevertheless, Mr. 
Courthope will not allow even Vittoria Corombona and The 
Duchess of Malfi to be more than ‘the high-water mark of 
melodrama,’ immeasurably removed from genuine tragedies 
like Hamlet and Othello. That is a high standard to try a 
dramatist by, but is the distance to Measure for Measure or 
Timon of Athens quite so immeasurable ? 

Passing over Marston (with whom, whether as dramatist 
or as satirist, we have no patience) we reach Ben Jonson, who 
probably bulked larger in the eyes of his own contemporaries 
than any other playwright of the time. Here we find two 
new elements of influence introduced: on the one hand that 
of the court, for whom he wrote masques, and of whose tastes 
he had some knowledge; on the other that of classical 
learning, which turned him in a direction different from that 
of medizval romance. In his professedly classical dramas, 
Sejanus and Catiline, he lets his knowledge of Latin litera- 
ture run away with him, and it is not surprising that they 
were failures on the London stage ; but even in the best of 
his plays, such as Volpone and The Alchemist, his learning is 
constantly in evidence. It takes the place of the ‘conceits, 
the straining after verbal wit and fanciful analogies, which 
characterized so much of the poetry of the age of James I, 
and appears to a considerable extent in the dialogue of 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays. Still, if Jonson moves ponder- 
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ously, he moves strongly. Volpone is a masterpiece of well- 
built comedy, and Zhe Alchemist is not much behind it; 
while Every Man out of his Humour, The Silent Woman, and 
Bartholomew Fair would do credit to any stage. He has not 
the poetry of Shakespeare, nor his spontaneous creativeness. 
His personages are embodied ‘humours’ rather than living 
men and women; but, like Dickens, he has made his 
embodiments of ‘humours’ live as types in our literature. 
His originality is shown in the fact that the name of no other 
dramatist can be coupled with his as representative of the 
same school. 

In contrast to the independence of Jonson stand the twin 
dramatists whose names are practically inseparable, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. These are depicted by Mr. Courthope as 
representatives of court taste, and as the offspring of an age 
in which the influence of the court had quite eclipsed that of 
the city in the theatres. We do not feel convinced that 
this is wholly the case. The great and unquestionable 
popularity of these dramatists cannot be accounted for as due 
solely to court favour. Beaumont and Fletcher themselves 
came from the ranks of the gentry, and reflect the feelings of 
that class—feelings on which the example of the court would 
no doubt have a considerable. influence, as the history of the 
reign of Charles I. shows, but with which it would not 
necessarily be decisive. Further, treating Beaumont and 
Fletcher as representatives of the court, and regarding that 
court (under both James I. and Charles I.) as essentially 
corrupt and rotten, Mr. Courthope lays emphasis on the 
moral shortcomings of their dramas, especially those which 
are due mainly or wholly to Fletcher. The existence of 
these moral shortcomings, a pleasure in suggestive situations 
and broad dialogues, evidently inserted to suit the taste of the 
audience, cannot be denied ; but it is a violation of proportion 
to treat these features as predominant in their work, and 
especially so with regard to that part of it in which Beaumont 
had a share. The fact is that, as we have noticed elsewhere, 
while there is much justice in Mr. Courthope’s words, there 
is little sympathy in his feelings. He does not really care 
for these dramatists ; and it is no real justification for his 
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inadequate appreciation of them to ask us ‘ to remember that 
for at least two generations in the history of England 
Fletcher was preferred to Shakespeare.’ Two generations is 
not a large proportion out of ten, and after all Fletcher is not 
to be blamed because his contemporaries over-estimated him. 
It is quite possible to put Shakespeare on a pedestal by 
himself, and yet to reserve some admiration for the authors 
of The Maids Tragedy, Philaster, Bonduca, The Faithful 
Shepherdess, and A King and No King. 

Of the last two dramatists of note in this period 
Massinger and Ford, Mr. Courthope speaks more cordially, 
Massinger, indeed, who to most people seems somewhat dull 
and colourless in comparison with his predecessors, appears 
to be rather a favourite with him. He is more regular, more 
moral, less ambitious, a good workman with a sound know- 
ledge of his implements and materials ; and these perhaps 
are qualities which appeal to Mr. Courthope’s tastes. Ford 
on the other hand, is extravagant enough in his plots, both it 
the choice of his subjects and in the melodramatic effects of 
his treatment of them ; but the seriousness of his tone, and 
the vigour and elevation of his expression, leave a very 
favourable impression on the mind. For dramatic intensity 
few scenes outside the dramas of Shakespeare and Webster 
equal some of those in ’77s Pity and The Broken Heart ; and 
Perkin Warbeck is a really fine historical play, both in its 
general conception and its delineation of character. With 
Ford the Elizabethan (and Jacobean) drama reaches a 
dignified end, shortly before the definite closing of the 
theatres in 1642. 

The dramatists form an obvious group by themselves in 
respect of their subject matter, and their style is also affected 
by the need for dramatic characterization and intelligibility 
to an audience ; but in other respects they are creatures of 
the same forces as the non-dramatic poets, and share many 
of their characteristics. If one is to attempt to describe in a 
sentence the character of the whole period covered by 
Mr. Courthope’s present volumes, from Marlowe to Dryden, 
it must be described as a period in which poetry, originally 
compounded of medizval romance and philosophy, is first 
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clarified by an admixture of the classical spirit, and finally, 
losing the higher powers of imaginative creation, is handed 
wholly over to the precision of classical forms, a process which 
reaches its culmination in the following period, under the 
reign of Pope. The poets of the Elizabethan age derived 
their ideas and forms from Italy; but it is the Italy of 
Ariosto and Petrarch, or still more perhaps of Machiavelli 
and Castiglione, not the Italy of Vergil and Ovid. The 
clearness and directness of narrative which delight us in 
Chaucer are abandoned in favour of elaborate conceits, far- 
fetched comparisons, an accumulation of images and meta- 
phors upon one subject. Ingenuity of thought and phrase 
are the qualities most in request. These influences affect 
dramatic and non-dramatic poetry alike. We find them in 
their highest and most poetical expression in Spenser, and in 
poets of considerable, though inferior, merit such as Sidney, 
Daniel, and Drayton ; we find them also very notably in 
Lyly’s dramas, whence they pass into Shakespeare’s earlier 
comedies, as, for instance, Love's Labour's Lost and Much Ado 
about Nothing, where the smart conversation of the upper 
classes is represented wholly after this fashion. 

For this style of poetical thought and expression Mr. Court- 
hope borrows from the seventeenth century the name of ‘ wit’ ; 
and the greater part of his third volume is devoted to an 
analysis of the various forms in which it manifested itself in 
the poetry of the period. It is not necessary to stay to 
explain its general character more minutely ; anyone who 
has read the sonnets of Spenser or Shakespeare, or the 
poems of Herbert or Cowley, knows what is meant by it. 
It has, however, as these names suggest, various forms of 
embodiment. There is the pastoral form, which derived its 
impulse from Sidney’s Arcadia, and is found in Drayton, 
and still more in William Browne, whose Sritannia’s 
Pastorals exhibit this tendency in its most poetical and least 
unnatural aspect. There is the didactic ‘wit’ of Sir John 
Davies (whose Nosce Teipsum earns unusual praise from 
Mr. Courthope) and, under the form of satire, of Hall and 
Marston, the latter of whom, with more than all the in- 
sincerity of Juvenal, could only achieve an offensive parody 
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of his force. There is the theological ‘ wit’ of Southwell 
and of Giles and Phineas Fletcher ; a type which is peculiarly 
difficult to read without tedium to-day. There is the 
metaphysical or philosophical ‘wit’ of Donne, perhaps in- 
tellectually the strongest of this whole school of poets. There 
is the polite ‘wit’ of the courtiers, exemplified by Sir 
Henry Wotton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and Sir John 
Beaumont, and lifted into a higher sphere of poetry in the 
complimentary poems of Ben Jonson. In this class Mr. 
Courthope strangely includes Campion, whom one would 
rather associate with the educated people in general than 
with the court. 

Under Charles I. we find successors to Southwell and 
Donne in George Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw, who 
carry the fashion of theological ‘wit’ to its highest point of 
development, reaching at times a high level of imaginative 
fancy, at other times touching depths of infelicity hard to 
parallel. Didactic poetry is represented by Denham. The 
courtier poets find their successors in Carew and Suckling, 
who pave the way for Lovelace and Waller, with whom we 
are already in touch with the period of the Restoration, and 
in whom the classical influence is already strongly at work. 
But before reaching this period we find the same influence 
operating, with happy effects, in the daintiest exponent of 
this manner, Robert Herrick ; while the Elizabethan type 
finds its latest champion in Herrick’s junior contemporary, 
Cowley. 

The recitation of these names is sufficient, for those who 
have a moderate acquaintance with English literature, such 
as may readily be obtained from anthologies, to show the 
general character of the period, and Mr. Courthope’s method 
of treating it. Hiscriticisms are usually just, and his skill in 
classification and in analyzing currents of influence is shown 
to great advantage in this part of his work. If we may be 
allowed a criticism, it would be that analysis rather obscures 
appreciation. It is not, we imagine, Mr. Courthope’s 
favourite period, and he shews some want of sympathy with 
such poets as Daniel and Donne. Some critics, especially 
of the present day, would say at least as much with regard 
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to his treatment of Crashaw ; but here we find ourselves more in 
accordance with Mr. Courthope in his remarks on the emotion- 
alism and exaggeration of this hyperbolical poet. The writer 
whom he commends most unreservedly is Sir John Davies, who 
must be considered somewhat overrated when he is compared 
with Lucretius. The truth is that the clear handling of 
reasoning in verse appeals to Mr. Courthope’s personal taste, 
as we shall probably find when he comes to deal with the 
poet with whom his name is already associated, Pope ; and in 
comparison he is a little less than just to poets whose strength 
lies in imagery, in fancy, in ingenuity of thought and phrase. 
But the most conspicuous instance of injustice, to our 
mind, and the only case in which Mr. Courthope does not at 
least give full consideration to a poet’s claims, even though 
he may decide unfavourably to them, is his treatment of the 
song-writers of the Elizabethan age, at whose head stands 
Thomas Campion. To Campion himself four pages are de- 
voted (about as much as to Robert Southwell, and con- 
siderably less than to Sir John Beaumont), and none of the 
other song-writers is so much as mentioned. It is true that 
until recently their names were wholly unknown, even to pro- 
fessed students of literature, and that not a few even of the 
most charming lyrics are afronymous ; but, as every reader 
of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s delightful volumes is aware, col- 
lectively they include a large number of the most perfect 
songs in the language, and hold a place in our poetry which 
no historian of the subject is entitled to ignore. Moreover 
they form a link between the dramatic and the non-dramatic 
poets of the period which deserves notice; for the songs of 
Campion and Dowland and Robert Jones on the one hand 
are of the same type and character as those which we find in 
the plays of Fletcher, Dekker, and Heywood on the other, 
while Jonson in his own person belongs to both groups. The 
best lyrics of these writers havea combination of sincerity of 
purpose and grace and neatness of expression which reminds 
us of the choicest poems in the Greek Anthology. In finish 
and neatness they are the equals of the epigrammatic 
songsters of Charles II. and Queen Anne, while in sincerity 
and naturalness they are infinitely their superiors. It may be 
VOL, LVIIIL—NO. CXVI. Y 
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difficult to explain precisely the nature of the charm of verses 
apparently so slight and written for so ephemeral a 
purpose ; but it is equally difficult to explain in words the 
excellence of a Greek epigram or statue. No lover of poetry 
can afford not to know the volumes in which Mr. Bullen has 
gathered together his collections from the song-books and 
the dramas of the Elizabethan age ; and we can only repeat 
the expression of our surprise that Mr. Courthope should 
have so wholly overlooked them. 

In Campion and in some of his colleagues we find the 
beginnings of that infusion of classical taste which has been 
already mentioned as the dominant characteristic of the 
evolution of our poetry in the seventeenth century. Its effect 
isto refine away the accumulation of conceits and fanciful 
imagery with which Elizabethan poetry was overloaded, and 
to produce a taste for clearness of expression and neatness 
of finish. It is natural that it shows itself first in song- 
writing, where over-elaboration of ornament defeats its own 
object and tends to obscurity ; moreover, it was the example 
of such poets as Horace, Ovid, and Martial which lent itself 
most directly and obviously to imitation. We find this in 
some of Campion’s songs, more in those of Ben_ Jonson, 
most of all in Herrick, whose style is at the opposite pole to 
that of Donne, the typical representative of the school of 
conceits. The transition, of course, cannot be marked by 
any hard and fast line. Contemporary with Herrick, 
whom it is natural to compare with Martial, we have Herbert 
and Crashaw, who belong wholly to the school of ‘wit’; 
while in Cowley, Wither, and Marvell we find both streams of 
tendency competing, with various degrees of success. But 
the poet in whom they combine in their highest degree, and 
who, by his union of supreme genius with elaborate art, 
raised them into a wholly different sphere of poetic achieve- 
ment, is John Milton. 

Nothing, to our mind, is more masterly in Mr. Court- 
hope’s two volumes than the chapters in which he deals with 
the evolution of Milton’s art. There is no question here of 
want of appreciation on the part of the critic. Mr. Courthope 
is far too sound a judge to have any doubt as to the supremacy 
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of Milton’s genius ; while at the same time that genius lends 
itself to analysis and explanation. With some poets, to 
analyze is to destroy their charm ; but Milton is not of these, 
He is the greatest poetic artist in the English tongue, and to 
analyze his methods is but to increase our admiration for his 
skill and mastery of his materials. Educated at an English 
public school and university, and inclined by his own tastes and 
genius to take full advantage of the opportunities there given to 
him, by the time he left Cambridge he was already a sound and 
widely read scholar, with a strong bent towards poetical 
composition. His Latin verses rank with the best that have 
been produced in modern times, and his earliest English com- 
positions include so fine a poem as the Hymn on the Nativity. 
Shortly after taking his M.A. degree in 1632, he produced 
L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso, which differ from the best of 
Herrick’s Hesperides rather in the greater force and dignity of 
the writer's genius than in their generic character. In 
Arcades (about 1631-1633) and Comus (1634) we have 
pastoral dramas which betray their relationship to the work 
of Jonson and Fletcher in this kind, but have a stronger in- 
fusion of classical reminiscence and association. In Lycidas 
(1638) the process has gone a stage further. The form is 
wholly classical, the language is redolent of classical 
phrases to an extent which makes it hard for any one unac- 
quainted with the classics to appreciate the full effect of the 
poem. We have here already potentially the Milton of 
Paradise Lost—the poet whose powerful and dignified 
current of poetry runs in a channel deliberately and 
artistically designed after classical models ; yet nearly thirty 
years separate the publication of the two poems, and the 
interval is bridged by no English verse composition of 
greater length than a sonnet. In 1638 Milton left England 
for a long period of travel in Italy, which no doubt 
strengthened and widened his classical tastes, and led directly 
to the production of several sets of Latin verses ; and when he 
returned to England it was to find himself irresistibly impelled 
to take an active part in the great struggle for religious, 
political, and intellectual freedom, as he regarded it, which 


was then coming to a climax. 
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When the Restoration, after twenty years of turbulent 
political controversy, relegated Milton, blind indeed but not 
much past the prime of life, to retirement and obscurity, he 
reverted to poetry, and was able to take it up practically 
where he had laid it down. Paradise Lost is the product of 
the same forces as Lycidas, working on a more extended scale 
and with fuller and more mature learning. In one respect, 
however, it marked a new departure, which one is very liable 
to overlook. Blank verse now seems to us so natural a 
vehicle for a long narrative poem that we are apt to forget 
that its position in this respect is wholly due to Milton. 
Surrey had indeed used it for his translation from Virgil, and 
its use in the drama had rendered it, as a metre, familiar 
enough ; but the very fact of its employment in drama, where 
it was intended to approximate to the speech of daily life, 
might have seemed an argument against its suitability for 
the epic. Milton, however, had deliberately thought out its 
possibilities, and set himself, with an artistic power which 
becomes more marvellous the more it is examined, to create 
a fresh music and fresh rhythms for it, to secure variety 
without loss of dignity, to do for it, in short, all and more 
than all that Vergil did for the Latin hexameter and Horace 
for the Latin lyric. 

Vergil is, indeed, far more truly the master of the ‘bello 
stilo’ of Milton than of Dante ; and Milton has no equal but 
Vergil as an artist in narrative verse. It would require much 
more space than is here available to point out the supreme 
art, both of language and of rhythm, which makes Milton the 
greatest master of English blank verse; every reader of 
Paradise Lost must feel something of it for himself, and can 
find it set forth in detail in Mr. Courthope’s chapter on the 
subject or in the treatise of Mr. Robert Bridges. No doubt 
Milton had chosen a sublime subject ; but when we recollect 
that the twelve books of Paradise Lost do but cover the 
ground of two chapters of Genesis, we may have some 
inkling of the art which has enabled him thus to spin out 
his narrative without becoming tedious and without having 
recourse to illegitimate invention. The learning, the philo- 
sophy, the science, the subject matter are all medizval ; but 
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the art with which they are welded into a great poem is 
classical. 

In Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes Milton con- 
tinued to be inspired by the same influences, and in the latter 
poem in particular he carried his experiments in classical 
rhythms and metrical art to yet greater lengths. He 
showed, in fact, how a great poem can be truly classical in 
form without ceasing to be imaginative in substance—how a 
poet can be classical and yet not conventional. Unfortunately 
the lesson was above the heads of those who should have 
profited by it, as the student of eighteenth-century poetry 
knows to his cost. In Milton the classical and the romantic 
forces met in equal poise in the person of a poet of great 
learning and commanding genius; but at this time the 
romantic impulse was becoming exhausted and the classical 
star was in the ascendant. The next generation witnessed 
the triumph of the classical spirit, and it was not until a 
century had elapsed, and fresh spiritual forces had been 
brought into play, that romance once more was the ruler of 
English poetry. 

One lesson from the work of Milton is that a great 
metrical artist is made, not born. Milton’s blank verse is 
not the outcome of happy inspiration, of a natural gift for 
harmonious and sonorous rhythm, but is the fruit of hard and 
deliberate labour. The blank verse of Shakespeare is, at its 
best, a perfect vehicle for the great thoughts enshrined in it, 
but it is the thought that predominates and not the form. If 
the thought flags, the verse has no special quality of its own 
to cover the deficiency. To a dramatic poet, with whom the 
portrayal of action and character is everything, elaborate 
metrical art is not essential, and may even be a hindrance ; 
but to the narrative poet, and especially to one whose narra- 
tive is not so novel or so full of action as to sustain the 
reader’s attention, it is vital. Only two of our poets have 
approached Milton in their command of musical blank verse, 
Keats and Tennyson; and both were deliberate artists. 
How far Keats was from being a natural master of metre 
may be seen by reading Exdymion. When he wrote Hyperion 
in its final form he showed that the lesson was partly learnt ; 
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had his life been spared, he must have gone far as an artist 
in metrical music. Tennyson deliberately set himself to 
study verbal effects and to make rhythmical experiments in 
his series of early poems ; and the result is seen in the finely 
musical verse which disguises all the constructive weakness 
of the /dy//s, and which, more than any other quality, ensures 
his immortality as a poet. Style, after all, is the one sove- 
reign antiseptic. Even with Milton himself, it is not for his 
narrative, not even for his descriptions and his fine similes 
that he is read to-day, but for the magnificent verse in which 
they are enshrined. 

The labour of Milton, no less than his genius, was too 
great for his contemporaries and successors to walk in his 
footsteps ; and the continuity of English poetry in the middle 
of the seventeenth century is carried on by such lesser folk 
as Cowley, Wither, Marvell, and Waller. Nor was it likely 
that the writers of the Restoration period would seek their 
inspiration from the Puritan poet. Sedley and Sackville, 
Buckingham and Rochester, are the natural successors of 
Carew and Suckling in the court of Charles I. The com- 
ponents of their poetry are wit and polish, spiced with inde- 
cency. Waller and Marvell reach a higher level of poetical 
art, both of them owing not a little to the spread of the 
classical spirit ; while Butler shewed an independent genius 
which deserves special recognition for its originality as well 
as its wit. One writer, however, there is who stands head 
and shoulders above all others in this period, and dominates 
them by sheer force of talent. This, of course, is John 
Dryden. 

Both as poet and as playwright Dryden is the one repre- 
sentative of Restoration literature by whom it must stand or 
fall. Compared with Waller and Buckingham on the one 
hand, or with Lee and Otway on the other, we feel ourselves 
always in the presence of a stronger spirit. And yet we used 
the word talent, above, deliberately, not genius. Dryden 
could do everything well, but nothing supremely well. Partly, 
no doubt, from the necessity of pleasing the public if he was 
to earn his livelihood, but partly also from native versatility 
of character, he was always thinking of the public taste and 
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trying to accommodate himself to it. Like his own Zimri, he 
‘was everything by starts and nothing long.’ Parliamentarian 
and Royalist, Anglican and Roman Catholic, dramatist in 
tragedy or comedy, in blank verse or in rhyme, writer of 
satires and panegyrics, of didactic poems and of odes, prose 
writer and poet, translator and original composer, he tried 
every vein of literature, and left his mark on all. Yet he did 
everything, not because his genius impelled him, but because 
he thought the public liked it and that he could do it as well as 
any one then living. If the public wanted melodrama he could 
out-bluster the best of them in Aurengzebe or The Conquest of 
Granada ; if their taste was for licentious farce, he could defy 
decency and morality in Limberham to an extent which even 
Wycherley could not surpass. Yet no one knew better than 
himself the unreality of such work. He despised the very 
productions which the taste of the public demanded ; and in 
his prologues he not unfrequently told them so. His critical 
judgment was the soundest part of his mental equipment. 
He had a genuine respect for ‘Shakespeare’s sacred name,’ 
even when he re-wrote his plays for Restoration audiences. 
But this fundamental insincerity vitiates nearly all his work ; 
and his diffusion of power prevented him from attaining the 
highest excellence in any’direction except that of satire, in 
which the sense of superiority and the sentiment of contempt 
are valuable elements, Consequently, of all his voluminous 
writings probably nothing is read to-day for its own sake 
except Absalom and Achitophel. 

In point of form, however, Dryden left a deeper mark on 
English literature than in its substance. It is not, indeed, 
fair to ascribe to him the first mastery of the heroic couplet. 
Mr. Courthope rightly quotes passages from Drummond and 
Sir John Beaumont which display the balance and formal 
finish of this metre as perfectly as anything in Dryden ; and 
the same may be said of Fletcher in The Faithful Shepherdess. 
But it was Dryden who, by the bulk of his work in this field, 
impressed the rhythm of the couplet upon the popular ear, 
and so prepared the way for the more perfect art of Pope. No 
doubt the increasing study of the Latin elegiac poets was 
an important factor, both in Dryden’s own art and in the 
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education of the public ; and it suited the rhetorical character of 
Dryden’s genius. The two tendencies indeed co-operate ; the 
classical style, as we find it in Ovid and Juvenal especially, 
lends itself readily to rhetoric; and rhetoric, rather than 
sincerity, suited the prevalent humour of the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

On that note we must end, with the barometer of national 
character falling, and the spiritual forces in poetry, as well as 
in life, declining. Mr. Courthope’s next volume will have the 
eighteenth century as its subject, and, with his known pre- 
dilection for the school of Pope, we may be sure of finding 
full justice done to all its merits, and perhaps some tenderness 
for its defects. In dealing with his present volumes we have 
felt impelled, here and there, to dissent from some of his 
judgments and to complain of some want of sympathy for 
certain poets ; but we should wish in conclusion to reiterate 
our admiration of the general tone of Mr. Courthope’s history 
and to congratulate the reading public, as well as the author, 
on the progress of a work of which both have a right to be 
proud, It is a great theme and needs to be greatly treated ; 
and in Mr. Courthope it has found a historian well fitted by 
judgment and learning for the great task he has undertaken. 


ART. V.—RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 


1. The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VII. ‘The United 
States.’ (Cambridge: University Press, 1903.) 

2. The Rise of Religious Liberty in America: a History. By 
SANFORD H. Coss. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1902.) 

3. The American Episcopate and the American. Colonies. By 
A. L. Cross. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


1902.) 


THE present volume of the Cambridge History, the second in 
point of issue, though technically the seventh, is, like its pre- 
decessor, the work of many writers. In this case the system 
of division of labour is more severely tested than it was in 
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the first volume. That was made up of a series of mono- 
graphs on detached subjects, and the lack of continuity and 
of uniformity in arrangement, expression, and thought did 
not make itself felt. Here the case is different. The whole 
volume is one continuous narrative. We must confess to 
some little sympathy with a critic who complains that as 
soon as he is familiar with the style and habits of thought of 
one writer, he is straightway ‘switched off’ on to another. 
The system conflicts with the conception to which we are 
old-fashioned enough to hold, of a history as a work of art, 
conceived and given to the world as a whole. Moreover, 
with the bureau method, as it has been called, it is difficult 
to avoid overlapping. Thus we have Mr. Doyle telling in a 
plain and somewhat dry fashion the course of events which 
led up to the Declaration of Independence, while we have 
Mr. Bigelow analyzing the constitutional forces which under- 
lay the disputes about taxation. 

Nevertheless the method has undoubted advantages, and 
it is an arguable view that these outweigh the drawbacks. 
It would have been certainly difficult, probably impossible, to 
find any writer who could have dealt with the whole ground 
covered by this book with that exact knowledge and in that 
spirit of exhaustive research which the various contributors 
to this volume display. 

One criticism we have to make on the scale of the chapters 
allotted to the different subjects. The period which inter- 
vened between the Peace of Ghent and the Slavery compro- 
mise of 1850, allotted to Mr. McMaster, is disposed of by 
him in two chapters containing only fifty-six pages. Those 
chapters are admirably clear and fair. But we think they 
would have been more effective if they had been somewhat 
fuller. They tell one very little of that dominant personality 
who more than any one both symbolized and precipitated 
the change from the Republic of Madison and Monroe to the 
Republic of Davis and Lincoln—Andrew Jackson. They 
hardly explain how a second-rate man like Van Buren rode 
out a storm which overwhelmed rivals immeasurably his 
superiors in statesmanlike insight, in force of character, in 
power of expression, such as Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. 
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The story of the Episcopal Church in the Colonies and its 
dealings with its rivals is but a subordinate incident in the 
history of the Colonial period. A single page is not, however, 
an extravagant allowance out of seven hundred and fifty. 
Those who would seek to know may learn not a little from 
the other books named at the head of this article. 

These two books are at once alike and unlike. Both are 
concerned with the ecclesiastical affairs of the American 
Colonies during the period of dependence on the Mother 
Country. But while Mr. Cobb’s book deals with the whole 
subject, and is therefore of necessity little more than a sum- 
mary, that of Mr. Cross is an exact and minute monograph 
upon one particular aspect of the question. Mr. Cross, too, 
confines himself to an intelligent statement of facts. Mr. 
Cobb, on the other hand, is primarily a theorist for whom 
historical facts are valuable as illustrating certain precon- 
ceived views of social and political life. 

Yet the books have more in common than might appear 
on the surface from such a description of their methods. 
Both are illustrations of that good training in technique, those 
sound methods of weighing evidence, and that capacity for 
clear statement which are marked characteristics of modern 
historical writing in the United States. Mr. Cross, though 
his subject is somewhat narrow and special, is never dry 
or unintelligent, and though a specialist he never loses sight 
of the wider issues which are connected with his own pro- 
vince though they lie outside it. And it is perhaps even 
more remarkable that Mr. Cobb’s devotion to an abstract 
theory does not rob his work of real historical value. 

The earlier part of Mr. Cross’ work is occupied with the 
failure of the various attempts made during the first half of 
the eighteenth century to establish any effective episcopal 
jurisdiction in the Colonies. The nature of that failure is well 
summarized by Mr. Cobb (pp. 454-5, 460-1): 


‘The demand for Colonial Bishops grew naturally out of the 
necessity of the case. Episcopacy without a Bishop was an anomaly, 
It existed at a decided disadvantage, shorn of its proper and needed 
facilities for the right prosecution of its work. The jurisdiction of a 
Bishop in England was too remote for the healthful conduct of 
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ecclesiastical affairs. Confirmation was impossible, ordination only 
obtainable at the risk and expense of an ocean voyage, and discipline 
destitute of any force. The complaints of the situation on these 
scores were abundantly justified, and the history of the Church of 
England in the Colonies is full of proof that this lack of episcopal 
authority, the essential principle of its polity, resulted in most serious 
damage. 

‘There was, of course, something of a parallel in the situation of 
the civil government, over which the supreme jurisdiction vested in 
the king, to whom appeals came from the Colonies and whose order 
was competent to set aside Colonial legislation and to correct abuses. 
But the resemblance was only superficial, for the king was repre- 
sented by governors and other Colonial officials, while all the 
machinery of local government and authority was ample to direct in 
all ordinary affairs of state. In the Colonial Episcopal Church there 
was nothing to parallel that local government. It was destitute of all 
spiritual authority. Some of the governors were empowered to 
induct ministers and to remove for scandalous conduct, but their 
action in ecclesiastical affairs was not expressive of spiritual aim and 
power, and was too frequently dictated by personal or party motives. 

‘To meet some of the difficulties of the situation the Bishop fell 
upon the scheme for the appointment of a special kind of agent to be 
called a “Commissary.” James Blair was constituted Commissary 
for Virginia in 1694; and, a few years after, Thomas Bray was 
appointed for Maryland. Vesey.was also appointed to such office in 
New York ; but the condition of affairs made the appointment of 
small importance. Blair and Bray were men of devoted piety and 
earnestness, and the former was the possessor of great force of 
character and executive ability. The Episcopal Church in Mary- 
land and Virginia owed most of the good that was in them to the 
wise and watchful care of these two men. Especially is the debt of 
Virginia to Blair still great for the superb courage and resolution 
through which, against many obstacles, he secured the foundation of 
William and Mary College. 

‘But the powers of the Commissary were limited. He had no 
authority beyond that of moral suasion. As the agent of the Bishop, 
inspecting and reporting, he might persuade with greater force than 
an ordinary minister. But he had no word of command to abate 
nuisances, to rebuke offenders, or to even institute a process of dis- 
cipline. He could neither confirm nor ordain, neither induct nor 
remove ministers. He was limited to inspection, advice, and report 
—the merest shadow of a Bishop. What the Church needed was a 
Bishop, and not a Commissary. 
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‘So thought the Rev. Nicholas Moreau, when writing in 1697 to 
the Bishop of Lichford (sic). He commented adversely on the 
appointment of Blair, because he was a Scotchman; but at the 
same time admired the character of the man, for he continued : 
“ An eminent Bishop of the same character being sent over here with 
him will make Hell tremble, and settle the Church of England in 
these parts for ever. . . . If I see a Bishop come over here, I will 
say, as St. Bernard said in his epistle to Eugenius Tertius, Ai digitus 
Dei est.” Some years later an anonymous letter-writer, discussing 
the same need, declared : “‘ My Lord Bishop of London’s authority, 
residing there in his Commissary, is notoriously despised and under- 
valued : his attempts to exercise discipline, even in the worst cases, 
are hindered by government (Colonial), the cases being taken out of 
his hand and ordered to be prosecuted in civil courts, where they 
were so slightly handled that they escaped uncondemned.”’ 


The blame of that failure must, as Mr. Cross shows, be 
somewhat widely distributed. In the Colonies themselves 
there was, with one exception, either active hostility or at 
best indifference alike on the part of clergy and laity. In 
New England undoubtedly, Churchmen stimulated and braced 
up by contact with others who, with all their failings, were 
never indifferent to the spiritual needs of humanity, groaned at 
the inadequacy of their own system and strove to remedy it. 
There, however, the Church was confronted with a strenuous 
majority, who had been trained to regard an episcopal 
hierarchy as the pledged enemies, not only of religious, but 
of civil freedom. In the Middle Colonies the Church of 
England had to face the less compact and more weakly 
organized hostility of Quakers, Dutch Calvinists, and Scotch 
Presbyterians. But, on the other hand, if the attack was 
weaker, so was the defence. Anglicanism in New York and 
in the Quaker Colonies never attained the same vigour that 
it did in Connecticut. There was indeed one element in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey which was friendly to Angli- 
canism, but hardly to Episcopacy. One of the most 
interesting features in the ecclesiastical history of the 
Colonies is the sustained vitality of the Lutheran Swedish 
churches. Under the pressure, firstly of Dutch and then of 
English ascendency, Swedish nationality survived only as 
an insignificant element in Colonial life. But the Lutheran 
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churches lived on, controlled by ecclesiastical authority in 
Sweden, and supplied with ministers from the mother 
country. Ata later day indeed they became amalgamated 
with the English-speaking Episcopal churches. But during 


‘the Colonial period the two bodies did not go beyond relations 


of inter-ecclesiastical comity, and one may doubt whether 
Swedish Lutherans would have looked with any approval on 
the introduction of an English Episcopate. 

In the Middle Colonies Anglicanism was the nominal 
religion of many to whom any sort of effective spiritual 
influence or ecclesiastical control was wholly distasteful. 
Even more was that so in the South. The Virginian 
landholders of the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
forefathers of the great revolutionary statesmen, were not as 
a class illiterate or immoral. But religion and the ministers 
of religion were in their eyes much what they were to the 
English squire of the same period. The planter, if he must 
have a clergyman at all, wished for one who would enter into 
secular interests, and share in secular pastimes: he often 
preferred one who neither by teaching nor example discouraged 
nor shamed a somewhat gross and irreligious life. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there was both in Virginia and 
Maryland a Nonconformist element, not insignificant in 
numbers, and gifted with independence, tenacity, and cohesion 
which went far to make amends for lack of numerical 
strength. 

One may, indeed, say that the diversities of type in the 
ecclesiastical life of the different colonies resulted from and 
reflected differences of type in their civil organization. In 
New England the townships and the independent congregations 
were the same organism looked at from different points of 
view. The attitude of each toward any controlling force out- 
side the Colonies was the same. British authority, whether 
that of the Crown or of Parliament, might be tolerated. It 
might at times be even accepted as a beneficent power. But 
it was never a living force bound up with the political life of 
the community. So it was with the Anglican Church. The 
Episcopalianism of New England had no lack of mental 
vigour or of moral dignity. Some of the best and ablest men 
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in Connecticut were to be found among the Anglican clergy, 
We do not hear, as we do in the Middle and Southern 
Colonies, of moral or disciplinary scandals arising out of the 
lack of episcopal control. Yet no learning and no moral 
virtue could make Episcopalianism anything but an exotic 
and an alien in New England. It was confronted with a truly 
national system, a system which, in spite of a past often 
hideous in its harshness and narrowness, had yet been a 
dominant influence in forming the national character, and was 
inseparably bound up with the most inspiring national 
traditions. The New Englander, if he clave to Episcopacy, 
could hardly avoid the feeling that he was not only cutting 
himself off from the political life of the present, but renouncing 
his share in a great inheritance of sentiment from the past. 

In the Middle Colonies, on the other hand, the confusion 
and laxity of ecclesiastical organization was but the counter- 
part of the same features in civil life. In the New England 
Colonies there was a perpetual danger of individuality being 
crushed under the grinding and exacting uniformity of cor- 
porate life. New York, from the circumstances of its origin, 
New Jersey, and, though in a less measure, Pennsylvania, 
from the deliberate purpose of their founders, were thrown 
freely open to men of all nationalities and beliefs. New 
Netherlands under Dutch rule was a colluvies gentium. Dutch, 
English, Walloons, French Huguenots, Swedes, Germans, 
Jews, and Armenians plied their trades and spoke their 
national speech in the streets of New Amsterdam. Cosmo- 
politanism brought sectarianism as its inevitable consequence, 
In New England Episcopalianism could not become a national 
system, because the ground was already occupied by a rival 
system of irresistible force. In the Middle Colonies it could 
not become a national system, because it had no basis of 
national life upon which to rest. 

So amid the slave Colonies of the South the weakness of 
the Church exactly corresponded to the weakness of secular 
life, There were in the Southern Colonies isolated congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists formed mostly out of a nucleus of 
immigrants from New England. But it was not there that 
the difficulties of Episcopalianism lay. The great mass of 
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the people were loyal, though it might be somewhat acqui- 
escently and indifferently loyal, to the Church of England. 
The difficulties of the Church lay in the want of organization 
and cohesion in the life of the people, in a system of industry 
which cut off the great body of manual labourers from any 
share in public affairs, in those physical conditions which by 
impeding land transit, and giving every planter a wharf close to 
his own estate, hindered the growth of towns. 

Thus the problem which the rulers of the Church of 
England had to face in their Colonial policy was not one 
which could be dealt with on any uniform and comprehensive 
system, or met by any single remedy. 

In the Southern Colonies Anglicanism at least had the 
field to itself; only the loose-living and irreligious would 
wish to see the Church weak and ineffective. If her influence 
was to be a reality, her organization must be complete, and 
her discipline prompt and searching. In the Middle Colonies 
the mechanical hindrances, as one may call them, to efficiency 
were fewer and weaker. But there the Church was confronted 
with various rival systems varying in their degrees of hostility 
and of internal] vigour. Amid such surroundings the Church 
could only win its way by frankly accepting a position of 
equality, and trusting by patient well-doing to win its way to 
predominance. In New England the Episcopal Church was 
liable at every turn to find itself in opposition to all that was 
strongest and much that was best in the national character. 
The most she could hope for there was the position of a 
tolerated sect. That position indeed was fully granted to 
her in Connecticut, always in the matter of toleration in 
advance of the parent Colony of Massachusetts. The Assembly 
of Connecticut devised and carried out a system of concurrent 
endowment, whereby the rate levied for the maintenance of 
public worship might under certain conditions be appropriated 
to an Episcopalian Church, 

It was hardly to be expected that English statesmen or 
English ecclesiastics should grasp the complexity of the 
problem before them. In their eyes the American plantations 
were a homogeneous whole. Few indeed were the English- 
men in the earlier part of the eighteenth century who knew 
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enough of the matter to understand that the colonists were 
separated by diversities of type as wide as those which sepa- 
rated a Bristol merchant, a Lothian farmer, and a Connemara 
landlord. 

The result was that none of those to whom the practical 
solution of the problem was entrusted could see it in all its 
complex aspects. Whigs like Walpole had a reasonable 
dread of offending the dominant feeling of New England. 
They did not see that in many parts of the South a well 
organized Church under Episcopal control was essential to 
religion and education, and that the alternative was some- 
thing not far removed from heathenism and even barbarism, 
On the other hand, English prelates failed to see that Inde- 
pendency in Massachusetts was something widely different 
from Nonconformity in England, that it had with it all the 
moral weight and influence of a system which had from the 
outset dominated, in some respects for evil, but in many for 
good, the whole spiritual and intellectual life of the com- 
munity. 

It is not a little singular that while the citizens of 
Massachusetts were prepared to resist the intrusion of 
Episcopacy lest it should prove the ally of monarchy and the 
instrument of arbitrary power, one of the most persistent 
advocates for its introduction, Samuel Johnson of Connecticut, 
thought it necessary to remove fears of an exactly opposite 
kind. Mr. Cross quotes a letter written by Johnson in 1742 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury of that time, Dr. John 
Potter : 

‘I have been informed that the chief pretence against sending 
Bishops has been an apprehension of these Colonies effecting an in- 
dependency upon our Mother Country. This is, indeed, a most 
groundless apprehension ; but certainly a regular Episcopacy, even 
subordinate to the Bishop of London, would be so far from this, that 
it would be one of the most effectual means to secure our depen- 
dency.’ ‘The danger of our effecting independency can never come 
from a regular Episcopacy, but would naturally flow from the want of 
it” ‘To me there is nothing apparently more evident than that a 
regular Episcopal settlement would be so far from promoting a spirit 
of independency, that it would be the most effectual means that 
could be devised to secure a dependence on our Mother Country.’ 
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Johnson was a clear-headed practical man not likely to find 
mare’s-nests or tilt at windmills. Yet Mr. Cross is unable to 
find any expression in the letters of English public men to 
justify Johnson’s suspicions. Ignorant though Hanoverian 
statesmen were of the currents of Colonial thought, it is not 
easy to imagine how they could have fallen into such a 
strange misconception. If they really did so, the case of the 
Colonial advocates of Episcopacy was indeeda hard one. On 
the one hand, they were openly charged with being the 
accomplices of tyranny. On the other they were suspected 
of being the advance-guard of a revolution. And every 
attempt to meet the one attack would inevitably strengthen 
the other. It is at least clear that, whatever others may have 
thought, Walpole laboured under no delusions. His letters, 
as quoted by Mr. Cross, clearly show that he understood 
the situation. The Episcopal system could only be made a 
reality at the risk of irritating the Colonists, and there could 
be little doubt in such a case which course would commend 
itself to Walpole. 

The rulers of the English Church did little towards 
grappling with the difficulties of ecclesiastical government in the 
Colonies. By a usage, the origin of which it seems impossible to 
determine precisely and accurately, the Colonies were regarded 
as lying within the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. The 
connexion has been traced to the accident that Abbot, then 
Bishop of London, was one of the original members of the 
Virginia Company. It is not impossible that the fact of the 
Virginia Company having its head-quarters in London may 
have been the determining cause. But let the origin be what 
it may, it is certain that, by the time of Compton’s episcopate, 
the authority of the Bishop of London was fully recognized. 
That power was delegated to Commissaries. As we have 
already seen, Bray and Blair showed that such power might 
be made a reality and might be exercised to the great benefit 
of religion and learning. But men of that stamp were 
exceptional, nor could the presence of a Commissary atone 
for the lack of a Bishop with power of ordination. This view 
was strongly held by two successive Bishops of London, 
Gibson and Sherlock. It may be a sound principle that the 

VOL, LVIII.—NO. CXVI. Z 
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good is the enemy of the best. But it is not less true that 
the uncertain hope of the best may be a fatal enemy of the 
good, and so it proved here. It was evidently the duty of 
the Bishops of London to keep clearly before the public eye 
the necessity for an American episcopate, but none the less 
to keep alive and to make real such control as the existing 
system gave them. Sherlock took a different course. He 
acknowledged to the full the need for Colonial Bishops, and 
it is only just to say did his best to advocate their institution. 
His representations were powerless against the fears of Wal- 
pole, and the ignorant indifference of Newcastle. Still he 
apparently held that by such ineffective advocacy he had fully 
discharged his obligations to the Colonies. Looking at 
Sherlock’s character, it is difficult not to think that a dread 
of unknown, complex and harassing responsibilities, had a 
full share in determining his attitude. As we have already 
said, the best chance of making the episcopal system in the 
Colonies a reality would have been to deal with them piece- 
meal, in conformity with their widely differing tempers and 
traditions. Unhappily, the scheme of an episcopate was 
most urgently pressed in the very quarter where it was 
most certain to be resented—in New England. And not less 
unhappily, the project began to take definite form just at 


the time when ignorance and narrowness on this side of the - 


Atlantic, and factious ambition on the other, were creating an 
atmosphere in which no such scheme could possibly meet with 
fair consideration. The English Colonies in America did not 
get their Bishops tilla day when the dread of British in- 
fluence only existed as a phantasm in the minds of Jeffersonian 
republicans. 

It is time to turn from the specific subject of Mr. Cross’ 
monograph to those wider issues dealt with by Mr. Cobb. 
As we have already said, he starts with a definite a priori 
theory. That theory is that no alliance between the secular 
power and the Church can be wholesome or profitable to 
religion or morality. This doctrine is assumed as an absolute 
and unalterable law, with a confidence and with a disregard 
of historical limitation which savours rather of the eighteenth 
than the twentieth century. In developing this view Mr. 
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Cobb is, as it appears to us, guilty of a twofold confusion of 
thought. There is something very like an implied assump- 
tion that the connexion between religion and the civil power 
must necessarily involve restraint upon freedom of worship ; 
that persecution is the natural concomitant of establishment, 
As a matter of fact, the circumstances of American history 
are such that this confusion does not often lead Mr. Cobb 
into injustice. A State Church may co-exist with the fullest 
enjoyment of freedom of worship by the members of other 
Churches. Yet historically, that was a state of things to 
which none of the American Colonies ever fully attained and 
few even approached. 

There is, however, a more serious flaw in Mr. Cobb’s 
method. A writer who starts with a general thesis and then 
develops it by a process of historical illustration is almost 
certain to hover with some uncertainty between an a priori 
and an inductive treatment of his subject. If State control 
over religion be absolutely and inherently wrong in itself, it 
is hardly worth while to go into the question of its practical 
effect in particular cases. Mr. Cobb may say that he is 
merely illustrating the operation of a fixed law. A writer 
who avowedly uses the facts of history as illustrations of a 
preconceived theory inevitably lays himself open to suspicion, 
not to say to temptation. The best that can be said for 
Mr. Cobb on this point is that the special field of history 
which he has chosen would be admitted by most fair-minded 
people who have made a special study of it to square with his 
theory. If he had been content to assert the doctrine, not as 
a universal law of nature applicable to all social organisms, 
but as one applicable to that special group of communities 
with which he was dealing, his position would have been not 
far from impregnable. Separating Mr. Cobb the historian from 
Mr. Cobb the theorist, the worst one can say is that he does 
not always remember that the social and political morality of 
communities is largely a matter of growth and development, 
and that men must be judged by the standard of their own 
age. 

Mr. Cobb is fortunate in the ground which he is able to 

take up at the very outset of the historical portion of his 
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work. It is no difficult task to develop the moral, Zantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum, from the history of New Eng- 
land with its persecution of Antinomians and Quakers, its 
ruthless trampling on those very rights of conscience which 
it at times asserted with such grotesque and shameless incon- 
sistency. Yet even here there is a side to the question which 
Mr. Cobb overlooks. There are times in the life of a com- 
munity when cohesion is the one supreme necessity ; other 
good things there may be, the lack of which may impede or 
impair the growth of society ; that is the one thing of which 
the lack is fatal. It is impossible to approve, difficult to 
palliate, many of the unlovely episodes in the early history 
of Massachusetts. Yet it may fairly be contended that they 
represented in a marked and extreme form those tendencies 
without which the society could hardly have held together. 
Over and against Massachusetts Mr. Cobb sets that 
community which most completely and consistently carried 
out his ideal of religious freedom and equality, Rhode Island. 
Yet will any fair-minded person say that the part which 
Rhode Island has played in the development of the national 
character and the national greatness is comparable with that 
played by Massachusetts ? 
In the case of another New England Colony, Connecticut, 
Mr. Cobb is evidently placed in a dilemma by his honest 
determination not to twist the facts of history into conformity 
with his theory. ‘If ever,’ he says, ‘a religious establishment 
justified itself as proper and good, this Colonial Church of 
Connecticut may be cited as its best exponent.’ There are 
not indeed many communities where the recognition of a 
special form of religion by the State has been attended with 
so little hardship to those outside the pale of that Church. 
By a law passed in 1727 an episcopalian congregation might, 
if the members of it exceeded a certain number, appropriate 
the money levied on them for Church maintenance to the 
support of a Church of their own denomination. Connecticut 
did not indeed stand alone in this adoption of the principle 
of concurrent endowment. But in Massachusetts it was 
largely due to the influence of a governor appointed by the 
Crown, and to the fact that the constitution introduced by 
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the Home Government in 1692 deprived the congregational 
Churches of their monopoly of political power. And New 
York deserved no special credit for the adoption of a 
system which was virtually forced on the Government by the 
peculiar conditions of national life. A species of equality 
was the only system which any rational statesman could 
think of adopting in a State which included elements so 
diverse in origin, in temperament, and in faith, and so equally 
balanced in numbers, as did New York. The treatment of 
Episcopalians in Connecticut was a distinct recognition of 
the rights of a minority by the members of a dominant and 
State-endowed Church. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Cobb’s book 
is his account of the development of ecclesiastical institutions 
in New York subsequent to the English conquest. During 
the period of Dutch ascendency the West India Company, 
in whom the government of the Colony was vested, appointed 
and paid ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church. Other 
sects were tolerated subject to the discretion of the governor, 
a discretion exercised harshly and arbitrarily by the last Dutch 
ruler, Stuyvesant. The English conquest substituted for this 
state of things a system which has no exact parallel in the 
history of any other Colony. The code established by the Eng- 
lish proprietors and the Duke of York, afterwards James IL., 
provided that every township should build a church and 
maintain a minister. The minister was to be chosen by the 
majority of householders in the town, and was to be inducted 
by the governor. The only test or qualification required 
from the minister was to produce a certificate of Protestant 
ordination. He must administer the Lord’s Supper at least 
once a year, and he must not refuse baptism to a child of 
Christian parents. A further clause provided that no pro- 
fessing Christian should be molested or punished for his reli- 
gious opinions. 

It would be difficult to make such a system square with 
any theory as to the relations between Church and State. 
It did not give complete toleration. It did not provide a 
State Church with any central authority. It did not give 
complete local autonomy in ecclesiastical matters. Yet it 
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was in all likelihood the best compromise that could have 
been devised to meet the peculiar conditions of the case, and 
it would have been well for the peace of the Colony and for 
the credit of its English rulers if they had loyally adhered to 
the system thus established. The first to infringe the com- 
promise was that well-intentioned but blundering and high- 
handed official whose errors did so much to expedite the 
fall of the House of Stuart in the Colonies, Sir Edmund 
Andros. In 1674 he ordered the parishioners in Albany, 
already provided with a minister, to accept a co-pastor named 
by himself. They stood firm in their refusal and Andros 
accepted defeat. 

Two years later the governor made another, and a more 
successful encroachment, which can be best dealt with in the 
words of Mr. Cobb: 


‘Another ecclesiastical mandate of Andros met with a greater 
success in 1679, when he authorised and directed the Dutch clergy 
of New York to ordain Teschermaker to the ministry. In respect to 
ecclesiastical policy this demand made the highest flight of spiritual 
supremacy ever attempted by a colonial governor. It was an 
attempt to create an ordaining power which, in a Colony under the 
Church of England establishment, could only be equalled by the 
appointment of a Bishop, a peculiar prerogative of the Crown. For 
in the polity of the Reformed Church, as in the Anglican, the power 
of ordination was not resident in the clergy as such. In the Anglican 
Church only a Bishop could ordain, while in the Reformed Church 
the power belonged to a convened body of ministers and elders called 
a Classis. . . . But in the time of Andros there was no such reverend 
body in New York. The care of the churches in New England had 
been committed by the States-General and the West India Company to 
the Classis of Amsterdam. . . . The irregularity and the arrogance 
of Andros’s demand were in the attempt to create a spiritual body 
for the discharge of the highest office in the power of the Church. 
It is hardly to be supposed that the governor was at all aware of 
the real gravity of his command. He probably only looked upon it 
as a matter of convenience, which he, as governor, had every right 
to direct.’ 


The clergy either failed to perceive the serious nature of 
the case or were, as Mr. Cobb thinks, weakly subservient. 
Without protest they formed themselves into a Classis, and, 
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as required by Andros, ordained the minister. ‘ It is worthy 
of note,’ says Mr. Cobb, ‘ that on report of their action to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, that body for the sake of peace 
ratified the ordination, but did not legalize the “classical” 
organization at New York.’ 

Andros’ action was no doubt irregular. Yet it is rather 
to his credit that he himself, a thorough-going Church of 
England man, made an honest attempt to strengthen the 
efficiency of a rival organization. No such justification can 
be urged for the action of his successors after the Revolution. 
The tortuous and complex manceuvres by which they tried to 
secure special advantages for the English Episcopalian 
Church are well set forth by Mr. Cobb. 

In 1672 Fletcher was appointed governor of New York. 
He was not without some force of character and some ad- 
ministrative capacity, but his career as a whole is little better 
than a continuous record of arbitrary violence and corruption. 
In 1693 he induced the Assembly to pass what Mr. Cobb 
justly calls ‘a Bill for a religious establishment of an entirely 
nondescript character, the like of which is not to be found 
elsewhere.’ 

The Act established six ministers, maintained at public 
cost, with a certain district assigned to each. These districts 
did not cover the whole of the province; even a place of 
such importance as Albany was omitted. Nothing was said 
as to the denomination to which the ministers should belong, 
or the method in which they should be appointed. On the 
former point Mr. Cobb quotes a letter written by a leading 
colonist, Lewis Morris, himself a member of the Church of 
England: ‘The Act is very loosely worded. The Dissenters 
claim the benefit of it as well as we; and the Act, without 
much wresting, will admit a construction in their favour as 
well as ours.’ 

Fletcher made an attempt to transform the Bill into one 
for establishing an Episcopalian order of clergy appointed by 
the State. He proposed that the Bill should be so amended 
as to vest the right of appointment in the governor, but the 
Assembly stood firm. He further attempted to maintain, in 
opposition to the expressed opinion of the Assembly, that 
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the ministers appointed under this Bill must belong to the 
Anglican Church, using as an argument the clause in the Bill 
which recognized churchwardens and vestries as part of the 
ecclesiastical machinery called into existence. There was, 
Fletcher contended, no Protestant Church except the Church 
of England which recognized such officials. 

Fletcher failed to carry either point. But there can be no 
doubt that his opinion at once embodied and confirmed a not 
unnatural fallacy. The government of a Colony directly 
dependent on the Crown had recognized a Church establish- 
ment. To any except those familiar with the peculiar history 
of New York, it might seem a perfectly reasonable inference 
that the establishment so recognized was a branch of the 
Episcopalian Church of England. 

Episcopalianism in New York was singularly unfortunate 
in its champions. Fletcher might almost be regarded asa 
capable and public spirited governor, compared with that 
brainless and tyrannical profligate, Lord Cornbury, whose kin- 
ship to the queen obtained him the governorship in 1701. 
At the very outset of his career he attempted to assert a 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters which went wholly beyond 
the Act of 1693. That Act, as we have seen, empowered the 
governor to induct in certain specified localities a minister 
chosen by the freeholders, subject to certain conditions as to 
ordination. About the time of Cornbury’s arrival the pastorate 
of the church at Kingston became vacant. The church was 
Lutheran ; Kingston was not within the geographical area 
covered by the Act of 1693. Nevertheless Cornbury claimed 
the right to nominate an Episcopalian clergyman to the 
vacancy, a claim which the church of Kingston refused to 
recognize, and which the governor then withdrew. 

The next year saw a more serious and more prolonged 
conflict. Fletcher, it will be remembered, had argued that 
the Church contemplated by the Act of 1693 must be Episcop- 
alian, since the Act assumed the existence of vestries 
and churchwardens. The Presbyterian Church of Jamaica 
on Long Island had, possibly to meet this very plea, instituted 
officials with those titles, while it still retained the Presby- 
terian form of Church government and worship. The Episcop- 
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alian minority made a raid upon the place of worship, 
held service there, and claimed the building for their own. 
In this they were supported by the governor. He laid down 
the general principle that ‘in regard the church was built by 
a public tax, it did appertain to the Established Church,’ ‘a 
doctrine which showed that Cornbury was either wholly 
ignorant of the history of his Colony, or else ready to violate 
a compromise which had been definitely embodied in legis- 
lative form. 

The Episcopalians thus supported prevailed. At the end 
of six years, however, the Anglican incumbent died. His 
daughter married a Nonconformist minister, and the church- 
wardens took advantage, as it would seem, of this odd chance 
to recover the church by appointing the son-in-law of the 
late incumbent to the pastorate. The extruded Episcopalians 
took legal proceedings, and after much delay the case was 
settled against them. The verdict was, they said, obtained 
by corruption—a statement in itself no wise improbable, con- 
sidering the state of judicial morality in the Colony. 

In another dispute described by Mr. Cobb, Cornbury’s 
position was, we think, more tenable than it appears to our 
author. There was a dispute in a church on Long Island, or 
rather a group of churches under a single ministry, as to the 
appointment of a pastor. The minority appealed to Cornbury. 
He took their part, formally licensed and appointed their 
candidate, and ordered the rival pastor to hand over to him 
the house, land, and books pertaining to his office. Theor- 
etically Cornbury’s position was just as unconstitutional and 
his action just as arbitrary as it had been in the case of 
Kingston. But morally there is a good deal of difference 
between the position of a governor who overrules the unani- 
mous wish of a community, and of one who supports a 
minority, possibly indeed protecting them against injustice. 

This war of the investitures, in which Cornbury played 
the part of Henry or the Red King, while that of Hilde- 
brand or Anselm was enacted by an obscure Dutch clergyman 
called Antonides, was not settled till 1714. Then Governor 
Hunter, the moderate and tolerant friend of Addison, per- 
suaded the elders of the associated churches to appoint the 
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two ministers to a joint pastorate. Under this arrangement 
Hunter avoided committing himself to a decision which would 
probably have offended either the Colonists on the one hand, 
or the home authorities on the other. 

It is no difficult task for Mr. Cobb to shew that a National 
Church, in any wide or comprehensive sense of the term, lay 
outside the possibilities of Colonial life ; that where it did exist 
at all, it could only exist as a temporary arrangement and a 
compromise. An Established Church grows, it is not made. 
Except in New England the conditions of Colonial life did 
nothing to further such growth. In New England mental 
and material progress necessarily brought with it emancipa- 
tion from that narrow and exacting Calvinism which was 
inextricably bound up with the religious life of the com- 
munity. The Church of Cotton and Increase Mather ceased 
to represent and embody that life. But they and their civil 
allies had so done their work that there was no possibility 
of Anglicanism stepping in and profiting by the partial dis- 
appearance of its rival. 

What is true of the Colonies in their period of dependence 
is even more fully true of them in their later history. Stabi- 
lity of social and intellectual surroundings is almost a neces- 
sary condition for any profitable union of Church and State. 
What hope could there be for the success of such a union in 
a society where almost every phase of life was in a chronic 
state of transition and flux? How could a State Church come 
into existence in a Federal Republic, of which the founders 
were largely influenced by the doctrines of French Revolu- 
tionaries, and where an influential, and soon a dominant party, 
looked with intense distrust on every institution which rested 
upon the authority of the central government ? 

But we may accept all this, and yet stop very far short of 
Mr. Cobb’s optimistic assumption that the absence of a State 
Church has been all clear gain. To disengage one special 
element of national life, and to say that the community may 
gain by its presence or lose by its absence, is a well-nigh 
impossible task. But we would call the attention of Mr. 
Cobb, and those who think with him, to two considerations 
which he seems to us to have overlooked. The American 
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Colonies were founded and peopled by those who had lived 
in an atmosphere saturated with conceptions and associations 
which owed their existence to an Established Church. It is 
no answer to say that they repudiated any debt and even any 
connexion. The Dissenter, more especially the Dissenter of 
the sixteenth century, could no more disown the influence of 
Anglicanism than the Anglican of to-day can disown the 
counter influence of Dissent. Lamentably though the Church 
of England may have failed in its task of ministering to the 
direct spiritual wants of the Colonies, yet it had of necessity 
its share in building up their environment. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Cobb more than once pleads that 
the American nation is essentially a religious one. If by 
that he means that the life of the nation, as a whole, in its 
conformity to the teaching and moral principles of Chris- 
tianity, compares not unfavourably with other communities 
placed under like conditions, we have no wish to dispute the 
point. We will not yield to the temptation of bringing up 
against Mr. Cobb the exaggerated devotion to material 
objects which has often disfigured the social and political life 
of the United States. The Old World, with its established 
churches, can probably show forms of Mammon-worship 
as gross and as immoral, if not as sordid in outward seeming, 
as can New York or Chicago. We will even make a further 
concession, and admit that the existence of a State Church 
may be a danger to the warmth and intensity of spiritual life. 
The compensation we think lies in this: that a Church which 
is historically identified with the national life, which at every 
turn shows the outward and visible signs of that identity, 
offers safeguards against impatience, against rawness of 
thought, against the dictation of individual caprice. Will 
anyone say that the religious life of America has not needed 
such safeguards, and often needed them all the more in propor- 
tion to its vitality and intensity? Would not the mental life 
of the United States as a whole have gained by a little more 
reverence, would not her spiritual life have gained by a good 
deal more sanity and reflectiveness? Continuity, too, is an 
effective guarantee against the reappearance of outworn 
fallacies and thrice condemned experiments disguised as the 
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latest product of advanced and enlightened thought. A 
national Church, elastic enough to provide channels for fresh 
manifestations of spiritual life, yet anchored to the past, 
holding adherents by the joint spell of conviction and asso- 
ciation, might, if its existence had been a possibility, have 
saved the United States from many of those grotesque and 
worse than grotesque features which have at various times 
disfigured their spiritual life. 


ArT. VI—CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. . 


1. Clement of Alexandria. Miscellanies, Book VII. Text, 
Introduction, Notes, &c. By the late Prof. HORT and 
Prof. J. B. MAyor. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1902.) 

2. Clément d@ Alexandrie, Par EUGENE DE FAYE. (Paris: 
Leroux, 1898.) 

3. Die Moral des Clemens von Alexandria. Von Dr. WIL- 
HELM CAPITAINE. (Paderborn: Schéningk, 1903.) 

4. The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. By C. BicG, D.D. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1886.) 


THE new edition of the seventh book of the S¢romateis, 
edited by the late Professor Hort and Professor J. B. Mayor, 
is a very scholarly piece of work. It gives us for the first 
time a satisfactory text of part of Clement’s writings. We 
hope that Professor Mayor will continue his study of the 
text, for few authors have suffered more from corruption 
than Clement, and the large number of improvements which 
have been introduced into a single book of the Miscellanies 
shows how great a boon a good critical edition of the whole 
work would be. The explanatory notes in this volume are 
also excellent; and so are the Introductory Essays which 
deal with the relation of Clement to contemporary thought. 
Attention may be invited particularly to the defence of the 
Hellenizing movement in the early Church against the attacks 
of Neo-Kantian and Ritschlian theologians like Hatch, 
Deissmann, and (in a less degree) Harnack, The questions 
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at issue are of great interest, and of late years the side which 
is taken (rightly, as we think), by Professors Hort and Mayor, 
has been less ably defended than the position of the Lutheran 
theologians. Those who wish to see Christian Platonism at 
its best should study Clement, who not only exhibits a certain 
type of religious thought in its most attractive form, but 
made a brave attempt to solve problems which have a special 
interest for us at the present time. 

The Christian world at the end of the second century pre- 
sents a very complex appearance. We find as yet no central au- 
thority acknowledged by the whole Church, and no uniformity. 
Local centres, however, exist. The Churches tend to group 
themselves in three main divisions, each of which maintains its 
peculiar characteristics. In the Eastern provinces of the 
Empire, the Churches of Asia Minor, which for a hundred years 
after the fall of Jerusalem remained ‘the spiritual centre of 
Christendom,’! present to us certain well-marked features 
which distinguish them from the groups under the influence 
of Rome and Alexandria. We find in Asia Minor a rapid 
development of episcopal authority, wielded by a number of 
very eminent bishops. Their energies are largely occupied 
in regulating or repressing the ebullitions of religious enthu- 
siasm. Orgiastic and~ecstatic worship, endemic in Asia 
Minor, had been stimulated to fresh activity by Christianity. 
The possessors of charismata, who already caused anxiety in 
St. Paul’s time, could no longer be restrained ; and in Monta- 
nism the Asiatic Churches found a troublesome, though not 
a long-lived enemy. The Paschal controversy represents 
another struggle of particularism against the centralization 
which was becoming more and more the dominant tendency. 
More than either of the other groups, Asia Minor (with 
Antioch, which at that period was under the same influences) 
preserved in the second century the conditions of primitive 
Christianity. 

The Church of Rome assumes almost from the first the 
position of an ecclesiastical metropolis of the West, and 
brings Carthage, and even Corinth, within its sphere of 


1 Lightfoot, Jenatius and Polycarf, i. p. 424. 
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influence. Its methods are those of a theocratic state. It is 
the champion of uniformity, of discipline, of centralized 
authority. While Clement argues with heretics, Tertullian 
forbids the faithful to read or listen to them. The genius of 
Catholicism was born in the place where it was destined to 
rule so long. 

Very different were the conditions under which the 
Alexandrian Church was prepared for its great mission in 
the third century. Until the age of Clement it had remained 
in complete obscurity. The atmosphere of the Egyptian 
capital was not favourable to the fanatical emotionalism 
which in Asia had won for Christianity a rapid and, as it 
proved, an unstable popularity. The hegemony of Alex- 
andrian Christianity could only begin when the intellect, as 
well as the affections of the civilized world, had owned the 
constraining power of Christ. 

Alexandria was perhaps the most remarkable intellectual 
centre that the world has yet seen. In the words of M. 
Réville, it 
‘ was not only the great commercial emporium of East and West, but 
also the intellectual emporium of all their doctrines, the common 
meeting-place of all their ideas. Brahmanism, the Persian religion, 
Buddhism, the Egyptian religion, Greek philosophy, all met and all 
mingled there, colliding or fusing, but in every case preparing 
men’s minds for a largeness of thought, an esteem for reason, and a 
desire for mutual understanding, which could hardly have been 
produced in any other place.’ 


The mental atmosphere must have been very modern. 
Free discussion and toleration, and an earnest search for 
truth wherever it might be found, were characteristics of 
Alexandrian culture, as. they are those of our own time. 
We may reach hands across the centuries to Clement and 
Origen ; they are in some ways nearer to us than any of the 
long line who followed Cyprian, the successful champion of 
Authority. The problems which they tried to solve resembled 
those which now confront the Church. What natural science 
is to us, Greek philosophy was to them. They had to restate 
the truths of Christianity in accordance with the best secular 
knowledge and culture of their day ; not, assuredly, with the 
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object of Hellenizing Christianity, but of Christianizing 
Hellenism. 

The two dominant factors in the intellectual life of 
Alexandria were its great University, which has been graphi- 
cally described by Hatch and others, and its enormous Jewish 
population, which comprised at least half the inhabitants of 
the immense city. The Alexandrian Jews enjoyed the same 
privileges as the Greeks, and Philo is very indignant when a 
Roman governor forgot that a Jew could only be flogged 
‘with the more gentlemanly and constitutional kind of rod.’ 
The Jewish colony was, in fact, not of the sort which is 
relegated to a Ghetto. It had long since assimilated Greek 
culture, as we know from the Apocrypha. The Platonic 
doctrines of immortality and pre-existence are found in the 
book of Wisdom, and Stoical teaching is apparent both there 
and in the Maccabees. Of course the Jews refused to admit 
that there was anything in Greek philosophy which had not 
been better said in their own sacred books, but this loyal 
assumption necessitated strange feats of exegesis and in fact 
gave vogue to the allegorical method of interpretation, which 
the Greeks themselves were trying upon Homer. Just as the 
Stoics used the //ad and Odyssey to prove that virtue can be 
taught, that virtue is sufficient for happiness, and that the 
sage is ‘apathetic’; just as the Pythagorean established from 
the same source that silence is golden, and the Epicurean 
that pleasure is the guide of life ; so Aristobulus discovers, 
by the method of allegorism, that the whole Aristotelian 
philosophy is borrowed from the Old Testament, and Philo 
that the wives of the patriarchs are ‘ not women, but virtues.’ 
Philo’s great achievement was the ascription to Moses of 
the greater part of the doctrines which constituted the 
Gnosticism of the next century. Almost all the Gnostical 
systems had the following four chief doctrines, which (at least 
as far as we can judge) were first clearly stated and developed, 
within the Roman Empire, by Philo—the abstract notion of 
God, the doctrine of intermediate Beings and of the Logos, 
the evil nature of matter and the body, and asceticism as the 
general means of salvation. 

It is probable enough that Christianity at Alexandria, 
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before Clement, was deeply tinged with Philonic ideas; but 
the curiously scanty information which has come down to us 
throws very little light on the subject. The two most 
interesting features of Church life at Alexandria are its 
Church organization and the famous Catechetical School. 
The first presents too many difficult points for any positive 
opinion, but so much is probably true, that it was not in the 
organization either of the Church or its services that the 
Alexandrian Church was most advanced.' The Catechetical 
School emerges from darkness with Pantaenus, but in truth 
we know next to nothing about its management either under 
him or under Clement. The school has been compared to a 
denominational college in a secular university ; but in the 
second century, before the ‘patriarchate’ of the organizer 
Demetrius, it must have been more like the Pusey House at 
Oxford. There were no college buildings or class-rooms ; 
the students came for informal instruction to the house of the 
Head, who probably taught them for nothing, and in small 
classes. All the classical writers on philosophy were read 
and discussed, except Epicurus, the dé¢e notre of all Platonists, 
and the main object of the teachers was to ‘get hold of’ 
young men of education, who might be converted to Chris- 
tianity. 

Titus Flavius Clemens was probably not a native of 
Alexandria ; Epiphanius may be right in calling him an 
Athenian. He must have been born about 150 A.D. In his 
youth he was a great traveller. He visited Southern Italy, 
Greece, the East, and Palestine, and so came to Egypt. 
The object of his travels was doubtless the quest of wisdom, 
human and divine ; but the ‘grand tour’ was easy at this 
time, and many who were not philosophers made it. In 
these years of leisure he acquired a wide, if rather superficial, 
culture, and learned how to sprinkle his writings with copious 


1 For the difficulties involved in the question of the appointment of 
the early Bishops of Alexandria reference should be made to Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Essay on The Christian Ministry, and especially to the 
additional information contained in two valuable notes by Dr. E. W. 
Brooks and Bishop Gore in the Journal of Theological Studies (July 
1901, January 1902). 
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citations from the poets, after the custom of the time. He 
does not tell us when, where, or how, he became a Christian. 
It may be that, like Justin Martyr, he was first carried away 
by the beauty of Platonism, and so uplifted that he ‘hoped 
that he was about to behold God immediately’ (#Am:fov 
avtixa karoweoOat Tov Oedv). Then, finding the way towards 
contemplation long, dark, and uncertain, he may have turned 
to the more definite and authoritative teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets, from whom, as his teachers believed, the Greek 
thinkers had borrowed all their best ideas. So, through 
Hellenized Judaism, he may have found his way into the 
Christian Church. There is no trace of a moral struggle 
with old sins, such as delayed Augustine on the threshold of 
conversion ; but Clement allows us to see that disgust at the 
immoral and puerile mythology of the old religion had much 
to do with his change of creed. He mentions without names 
the men who most influenced him. One was an Ionian 
Greek, another he found in Southern Italy, a third was a 
Syrian, a fourth a Palestinian Jew. Lastly, he discovered in 
Egypt, ‘ where he was hiding himself, the ‘ Sicilian bee,’ who 
was almost certainly Pantaenus. About 200 he succeeded 
Pantaenus as head of the Catechetical School, but in 202 or 
203 he was obliged to leave Alexandria in consequence of 
the persecution under Septimius Severus. We know nothing 
more of him after this, except that he was still alive in 211, 
and dead in 216. 

The chief works of Clement are the Adyos [potperrixds 
mpos “EXXnvas, an exhortation to the Greeks to abandon the 
worship of false gods ; the [lasdaywyos, in which Christ is 
set forth as the great Instructor of all mankind ; and the 
=tpwparets, a much longer treatise, in which the principles of 
reasonable and philosophic faith are expounded. We have 
also a sermon entitled Tis 0 cwfsyevos mrovcwws ; which gives 
a very favourable impression of the best pulpit oratory of the 
period. Besides these extant works, Clement wrote a com- 
mentary, in eight books, on parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Old Testament commentary was no doubt 
saturated with fantastic allegorism, and we need not regret its 
disappearance ; but the notes on the New Testament seem to 

VOL. LVIII.—NO, CXVI. AA 
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have contained many curious traditions about our Lord and 
the Apostles, and even some criticisms on the canonical 
narrative. The fact that the book was considered in later 
times to be too independent and wanting in reverence for the 
inspired text shows that it probably contained much that 
was not admitted into later patristic commentaries. Eusebius 
and Jerome give the names of other treatises by Clement, 
which have been lost. 

Of these, the Protrepticus was written as an independent 
work ; but the Paedagogus looks back to it, and forward to a 
third work, which the author seems to have intended to call 
Didascalus, a very appropriate name for the treatise which 
was to contain his higher teaching. The Stromateis can 
hardly be the Didascalus under another name. In Lib. iv. 
c. i Clement announces his intention, after completing other 
topics, of addressing himself to ‘the true gnostic science of 
nature,’ initiating his readers first into the lesser and then 
into the greater mysteries. But there is little of this in our 
Stromateis. The two subjects to which, in his rambling 
fashion, he returns perpetually throughout the books are the 
defence of philosophizing in religion, and the portrait of the 
‘ gnostic’ or Christian philosopher. These discussions do not 
initiate us even into the ‘lesser mysteries,’ much less do they 
explain for us the cosmology or system of transcendental 
physics which in Strom, iv. c. 25 and vi. c. 18 is referred 
to as the crown of his instructions. Clement, in fact, 
found it impossible to carry out his scheme. He fears, he 
says, to cast his pearls before swine. Even what he has 
written is given to the world ‘in studied disorder’; ‘the 
truth is mixed up, or hidden, in the teaching of the philo- 
sophers, as the kernel is hidden in the husk’ ; ‘it contains all 
that is necessary as an introduction to the knowledge based 
on mystic contemplation, and the requisite equipment for the 
study of natural philosophy, removing the obstacles which 
might interfere with the methodical study of the subject ;... 
for the preliminaries of the mysteries are themselves mys- 
teries. This is the explanation of the peculiar form of his 
‘ patchwork ’ treatise. He does not wish to be too lucid ; he 

Strom. vi. c. 1. 
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invites us to read him between the lines. There is no con- 
cealment of this intention, which is avowed with the utmost 
naiveté, and justified by the example of the Pythagoreans, 
Platonists, Stoics,‘and even the Epicureans,’ ‘Those, too, 
who instituted the mysteries, being philosophers, buried their 
doctrines in myths, so as not to be obvious to all’! ‘To 
write down everything in a book is as bad as putting a 
sword into the hand of a child.’ ‘The safest thing is not to 
write, but to learn and teach orally; for what is written 
remains.’ 

Here, then, we have the famous doctrine of reserve, the 
disciplina arcani, which Clement avows as openly as St. Paul. 
St. Paul’s ‘ milk,’ says Clement, is catechetical instruction ; 
his ‘meat’ is mystic contemplation ; ‘for this is the flesh and 
blood of the Word, and to those who partake of such food 
He imparts Himself in a more spiritual manner.’? The 
‘gnostic’ may even be under the painful necessity of telling 
‘a medicinal lie, as the physician does for the benefit of the 
sick ; though ‘to those who are worthy to hear, whatever he 
has in his mind he bears on his tongue.’ The moral problem 
raised by the doctrine of economy is a very difficult one. If 
it could be resolved into the duty of being intelligible, it 
would be a very simple.matter; if ignorant persons read 
technical treatises which were not intended for them, and 
misunderstand them to their own hurt, they have only them- 
selves to blame. But the economy of the Alexandrians 
meant much more than this. They claimed, to put it shortly, 
the right to be mystics and idealists themselves, while teach- 
ing Catholicism to the masses. The ‘gnostic’ is to a large 
extent independent of myths and symbols; they are a kind 
of picture-writing for those who cannot read ; nevertheless, 
he values them himself, for ‘all things that shine through a 
veil look grander and more imposing,’ * and is fully aware 
that they are the only form in which truth can be communi- 
cated to an average congregation. The difficulty in which 
the Alexandrians found themselves is one with which every 
thoughtful and well-educated clergyman is confronted at the 
present day. But as for the ‘ medicinal lie,’ we may perhaps 


1 Strom. v. C. 9. 2 Ibid. v. C. 10. § Ibid. v.c. 9. 
AA2 
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say that it is seldom justifiable in the physician, and almost 
never in the case of a priest. 

It is not of much use to speculate on what were the 
doctrines that Clement judged to be ‘ne chartulae quidem 
committenda mysteria.’ Dr. Bigg probably goes too far in 
saying that, ‘as regards theology, there was no secret at all.’ 
The great Alexandrian doctrine of symbolism, the belief that 
everything in the visible world is a sacrament or mystery— 
at once a thing and the covering of a thing—led Clement 
and Origen to regard the earthly life of Christ mainly asa 
grand symbolic drama—a Divine mystery-play enacted on 
the field of history for the illumination of mankind; and 
this conception, which makes Calvary and the empty tomb 
the revelation of nature’s deepest secret, throwing, the shadow 
of Good Friday and the light of Easter on every corner of 
the universe, does undoubtedly evacuate of their contents 
some dogmatic beliefs which are treasured by the szsmpliciores. 
But no reader of Clement can doubt that he was a sincere 
and, in the higher sense of the word, an orthodox Christian. 

It is not very easy to give Clement his proper rank as a 
scholar, a thinker, and a stylist. Alexandria was a learned 
town, but erudition was chiefly valued as an embroidery of 
rhetoric. Accordingly, promptuaries for public speakers, in 
the shape of elegant extracts from the poets, abounded, and 
Clement seems to have used them. Still, he shows himself a 
well-read man, and his quotations from the poets are generally 
apposite. His style has been called cloudy and rhetorical. 
An Alexandrian could hardly help being too rhetorical for 
our taste ; the cloudiness results mainly from incoherence in 
arrangement, not in thought. In this respect he is not so 
bad as Plotinus, who reduces his readers to despair by his 
chaotic rambling; but many pages of the Stromateis are 
strangely inconsequent. As a philosopher, it will be shown 
presently that he was an eclectic, and it would be absurd to 
compare him with a great original thinker like Plotinus ; but 
he is far above the level of the di/ettante essayist. His aim— 
the grafting of Christianity upon the best Greek philosophy— 
was a magnificent one; and to have won even a partial 
success in such an undertaking is no small achievement. 
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Clement is the most agreeable of all the Fathers to the 
modern reader by reason of his sunny outlook upon life. 
The contrast between the Christian Platonist, as represented 
by Clement, and the Christian Cynic, as represented by 
Tertullian, is very remarkable. Tertullian turns his back upon 
all culture; Clement thinks that if carried far enough, all 
culture must lead us to God. As an evolutionist, he is hope- 
ful and optimistic, preserving in this respect much of the 
serene and genial temper of primitive Christianity. Non- 
Christian Alexandrian thought shews few traces of this 
sanguine spirit, though Philo speaks of joy as the sign and 
reward of a godly life. 

Although it would be impossible, in a short article, to give 
an adequate summary of the theology and philosophy of 
Clement, a few of the more salient features may be noted, as 
illustrations of the method by which he hoped to win for the 
Christian Church the treasures of Greek thought. 

Like all mystics, he declares that God cannot be embraced 
in words or by the mind. ‘Moses entered into the thick 
darkness where God was,’ says the Scripture, and ‘ the truth- 
loving Plato’ had heard all about Moses. Empedocles and 
St. John are next quoted in support of the same truth. 
God is ‘above space and time,’ ‘invisible and ineffable,’ a 
‘Being’ (otcia), but ‘beyond the One and the Monad’ 
(this last pair of statements is not orthodox Platonism), 
‘formless and nameless, though we apply to Him names 
which are strictly inappropriate.’ In a fragment preserved by 
Maximus, which Zahn ascribes to Clement, consciousness of 
the external world seems to be denied to God.' But the 
expression ‘God knows reality as His own wishes’ need 
only imply that He knows the ‘external’ world xot as 
external to Himself. Clement certainly does not teach that 
God has no consciousness except through the Son. He 
‘knows all things, future as well as present’?; He ‘takes 
pleasure in our salvation, and in that only’*; He is in fact 
the Father-God of the New Testament, not the Absolute of 
philosophy. He ‘ draws to Himself everyone who has led a 


1 See Dr. Bigg’s Bampton Lectures, p. 64 n. 
3 Strom. vi. ¢. 17. ® Jbid, vii. c. 3. 
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pure life’' ; and there is a natural knowledge of Him, im- 
planted by Divine effluence (dmréppoid ris Oeixy) ‘in all men 
without exception.’ Such passages, whether consistent or 
not with Clement’s leading conception, should modify Dr. 
Bigg’s harsh judgment that Clement’s Deity is ‘a chimera, 
a bare force, a cause divided by an impassable gulf from all 
its effects.’ 

Nevertheless, Clement interprets strictly our Lord’s words, 
‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ He rejects 
as arrogant and absurd the Stoic pretension to ‘ resemble 
God in virtue’; ‘it is enough for the disciple to be as His 
Master,’ he quotes very pertinently. It is our duty to try to 
resemble Christ, not God the Father; and therefore we find 
nothing in Clement of the blank trance which has so often been 
regarded as a vision of the One who transcends all dis- 
tinctions. ? 

Clement distinguishes the Persons in the Godhead less 
sharply than Tertullian. He insists that the Logos existed 
from all eternity with the Father, and, Platonically, that He 
is the Absolute Idea, the Wisdom and Revelation of the 
Father. The danger for him was not subordinationism—it 
was left for Origen to impale himself upon that horn of the 
dilemma—but the substitution of the Philonic and Stoic 
Logos for the Christian Logos-Christ. The statement of 
Photius that Clement spoke of two Logoi is not incredible. 
He has called the Mind of God the Logos ; he has also called 
the Son of God, who inspires the hearts of men, and who be- 
came incarnate, the Logos: may he not have argued 
against the inference that the Father apart from the Son has 
no Mind? If so, the difficulty may well have driven him to 
use the phrase attributed to him by Photius—‘ the Logos-Son 
is not the Father’s Logos, but as it were an efflux 
(adméppoa) from His Logos.’ Dr. Bigg, however, thinks 

1 Strom. v. c. 13. 

2 Dr. Bigg, however, goes too far in saying that for Clement ‘ direct 
vision is granted only in heaven; the instrument of knowledge in this 
life is Dialectic.’ Clement does not talk about the Gnostic dewpia, and 
he tells us why he does not talk about it; but he lets us know this 
much, that the highest step on the ladder, like the lowest, od dddoneea 
(Strom. vii. c. 10). He does not give the intellect the last word. 
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that Photius made a blunder. In any case, the aspect of the 
Logos on which Clement best loves to dwell is as the Light 
that lighteth every man as it comes into the world. All that 
is good in the world, within and without the Christian 
Church, is His gift. He taught the Greeks their philosophy— 
a roundabout way of reaching the truth, but stilla way. In 
some places Clement comes very near to the Stoical doctrine 
of the Adyos oreppartixéds, a theory which does not leave much 
room for a separate Personality of the Logos. Whether he 
believed that the incarnate Christ had a human soul as well 
as a human body, is uncertain ; his idea of the Incarnation is 
semi-docetic. Christ was dwatardas draOys, and only ate 
and drank for the sake of the disciples. The idea of 
propitiation is uncongenial to him, though he quotes the word 
(tAaopds) from St. John; much more gladly does he dwell 
on Christ as the great Header, an idea which was in all men’s 
minds at this time. The first chapter of the Protrepticus, 
and the peroration of the same work, are a kind of triumphant 
hymn to Christ as Lwr7p, an office which has always been 
His, even under the Old Covenant and among the Greeks. 
In the higher stages of the Christian life He is the P/ot, who 
escorts us to the place where we shall be initiated into the 
holy mysteries." 

The ambiguities which certainly exist in the Christology 
of Clement are to some extent the result of trying to com- 
bine Platonic and Stoical doctrines. This particular kind of 
eclecticism was dear to all the Alexandrians; but Clement 
was not independent enough of either system to blend the 
two without palpable inconsistencies. In some places he 
makes the Logos a metaphysical entity, the pre-existing Idea 
of ideas ; and once speaks of the Word as ‘ transcending the 
intelligible world, *? just as elsewhere he speaks of the Father 
as ‘transcending the Monad.’ But in other places he follows 
the Stoical conception of the Logos as the thought of God 
transmuted into vital law: he says that the Logos is the 
power of primeval motion,* and the centre towards which 
all the scattered divine forces converge. The Logos con- 
stitutes their unity. But we can hardly blame Clement for 


1 Profr. xii. 3 Strom. v. c. 38. 3 Jbid, vii. ¢. 2. 








falling into some few inconsistencies in discussing the im- 
manence and transcendence of God; it is more important 
to observe how predominant throughout is the soteriological 
interest shown by his words. 

The Holy Ghost is ‘ the strength of the Logos, as blood 
is the strength of flesh.’ Such statements do not tell us 
much, Origen was conscious that in the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost Christianity diverged from the contemporary 
Platonism. The functions of the World-Soul, the third 
Person of the Platonic Trinity, were discharged by Clement’s 
Logos, in addition to those of the Nods, which in both 
systems corresponds with the Second Person. Clement insists, 
on the Divinity and co-equal dignity of the Holy Spirit, but, 
gives Him no clearly defined sphere. The whole subject, he. 
wisely concludes, is a Oadya pvortixdr.” 

Men are not sons of God by nature, but by adoption. ? 
We must not call ourselves parts of God, nor duooveiovs with 
Him. We are not even like our Lord, for nature and adop- 
tion cannot be the same thing.‘ And yet Clement teaches that 
there are three parts of the soul, the irrational soul, the 
rational soul, and the spiritual seed, of which the first makes 
us opuoovciovs with the brutes, while the second, which is. 
invisible and immaterial, contains something oueovcvv with 
God, ‘implanted through the angels.’ The third, dréppod tis 
Osixy, is identical, it would seem, with the xévrpov wuyijs 
of Plotinus, the ‘Spark’ of Eckhart, and the ‘Synteresis’ 
of the scholastic mystics. This trichotomy is Platonic ; but. 
if the rational soul is exalted so high as in Clement it 
appears to be, there is no longer any reason for distin- 
guishing it from the spirit. This Origen saw : his psychology 
is dichotomist, ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ being practically inter- 
changeable. Clement, however, wishes the orépya mvevpatixov 
to be regarded as a sovereign gift of grace; he has no taste 
for the arrogant self-deification of some speculative mystics, as 
the references at the beginning of this paragraph plainly 
show. Elsewhere he says, ‘The image of God is the Divine 
Word. But the image of this image is the human mind.’ The 


» Paed. ii. 2. 9 Tbid. i. 6. 3 Strom. ii. c. 16. 
* Jbid. ii. c. 17. 
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m- ‘gnostic’ aims at being ‘a living picture’ in the likeness of 
int God. 
cal Soul and body are different, not opposite. The soul is 
not naturally good, nor the body naturally evil.’ It is the 
od function of the soul to will, but of the body to act.? The 
us. Marcionites and others, who say that matter is evil, are in 
he error. Itisonly now and then that Clement uses the familiar 
ry Platonic language about the body being the prison of the 
ird soul. It is curious that he seems to have taught that the soul 
it’s is in a sense corporeal. ‘For how,’ he asks, ‘ could the souls. 
th in torment be conscious if they were not bodies?’*® ‘The 
sts, angels, too, are bodies ; for they are seen.’ If Clement wrote 
ut, this it is an unfortunate legacy from Stoicism. Tertullian 
he. gives it in a still cruder form. Clement is careful to tell us 
that souls have no sex ; Tertullian thinks that after death all 
n,# women-souls are changed into men.‘ In the seventh book of 
ith the Stromateis we are given a sketch of a celestial hierarchy, 
»p- such as was afterwards elaborated by Dionysius the Areo- 
hat pagite, Scotus Erigena, and the scholastics. Some such 
the hierarchy seems to have been already recognized in the time 
Kes of Ignatius.© The doctrine has as its logical pendant the 
is, belief in pre-existence and metempsychosis ; these notions 
ith are nowhere asserted or repudiated in Clement, and he may 
TLS have half believed in them, as Strom. vii. 2 suggests. 
vs Turning from psychology to ethics, we find the same 
is’ attempt to harmonize Plato and the Stoa by Christianizing 
put. both. ‘The Stoics,’ Clement tells us, ‘say that the goal of 
it philosophy is to live in accordance with nature; Plato, that it 
‘in- is becoming like unto God.’* The aim of the Christian is to ‘ie 
ey know God, and by knowing Him to love Him. ‘The task is 
er- set before us to learn what we must do, and how we must 
KOV live, to attain to the knowledge of the Almighty God, and 
ste how we may so know the Deity as to gain our own salvation. 
, as . . . Salvation comes by good works and knowledge, of both 
nly of which the Lord is the Teacher.’? The service of God 
. 1 Strom. iv. c. 26. 2 Jbid. ii. c. 6. 
“he 


® Exc. ex Script. Theodot. xiv. p. 664. Perhaps, however, these 
Excerpia are not Clement’s own opinions. * De Hab. Mul. 2. 
5 Trall.5; Smyrn. 6. © Strom. v. c. 14. ’ Ibid. vi. c. 15. 
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leads to knowledge, knowledge leads to love, and love to the 
beatific vision.' This is the familiar tripartite division of the 
‘Scale of Perfection,’ which is so universal that it must be 
based on actual experience, not on the authority of tradition. 

Virtue he defines as ‘a state of the soul rendered har- 
monious by reason in respect to the whole life. Or again, in 
the same chapter,’ ‘ virtue is a will in conformity to God and 
Christ in life, rightly adjusted to everlasting life. For the life 
of Christians is a system of reasonable actions—that is, of 
actions taught by the Logos.’ Reason teaches us that all the 
gifts of God should be used for their proper end, and for no 
other. Food should be used only to satisfy hunger, and so 
with the other appetites. Somewhat pedantically, though 
with a true esthetic instinct, he condemns the use of cut 
flowers—they should be enjoyed as they grow, fresh and 
fragrant, like jewels in the grass. To use false hair is vulgar 
and wrong; it is equally objectionable to shave off the hair 
we have got ; and we ought not to use the bones or bodies of 
dead animals and birds for ornaments. It is perverse to 
abstain from wine, which makes us good-tempered and 
pleasant companions, considerate to our slaves, and generous 
to our friends. Marriage is for most people a higher state 
than celibacy. ‘True manhood is shown not in the choice of 
a celibate life; on the contrary, the prize in the contest of 
men is won by him who in the midst of his solicitude for his 
family shows himself inseparable from the love of God, and 
rises superior to every temptation which assails him through 
wife and children and servants and possessions.’ * 

From this genial and wholesome morality we may pass to 
the famous doctrine of the Two Lives, and the distinction 
between Faith and Knowledge. Clement found this classifi- 
cation in nearly all his authorities, in Philo, in Plato, in 
Aristotle, and in the Stoics. But the Gnostics, with whom 


1 eiAtxpenjs éronreia, Strom. vi. Cc. 14. 2 Paed. i. c. 13. 

® Strom. vii. c. 12. In the same chapter he says that ‘eating and 
drinking and marrying are not the main objects of life, though they are 
its necessary conditions. This very Lutheran sentence must be copied 
carelessly from some pagan. Clement shows elsewhere that he can 
respect ¢yxpdrea, though he is no monk. 
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Clement has no wish to be classed, carried the distinction 
still further. They erected it into an absolute difference. 
According to Valentinus, knowledge is as far above faith as 
the spiritual is above the animal. The doctrine of Clement is 
quite different from this. Taking as his text the incom- 
parable definition in the Epistle to the Hebrews, he explains 
faith to be ‘a voluntary anticipation (mpoAnyis) of things 
unseen’; ‘a uniting assent to an unseen object’; ‘the 
foundation of rational choice.’! ‘Voluntarily to follow what 
is useful is the first principle of understanding it.’ ‘The 
exercise of faith becomes knowledge, resting on a sure 
foundation. This is why philosophers have said that know- 
ledge is habit.’ Not only does faith lead to knowledge, but 
it is the only foundation of all sure knowledge ; for knowledge 
that is founded on purely intellectual assent never penetrates 
to the truth, and is unstable, ‘holding various opinions at 
various times.’* Elsewhere faith is said to be a short cut to 
perfection, a compendious knowledge of essentials. Faith 
and knowledge are necessary to each other—miory tolvuy 
 Yyvao, yuworn 52 4 wiotts. Faith is consummated in 
holiness ; it includes all the virtues which in the Neoplatonic 
system belonged to the cathartic stage. Its motive-powers 
are hope and fear—not, however, the fear which slaves feel 
towards a hard masters, ‘and which the Hebrews felt towards 
God, making Him a Master, not a Father,’ but the fear which 
accompanies filial reverence: for God is not our enemy ; ‘ He 
is just because He is kind.’ * 

Is, then, bare faith enough for all Christians? Assuredly 
not. It is as natural for faith to expand into knowledge as 
for a mustard-seed to become a tree.’ ‘ We affirm,’ he says 
very finely, ‘that we ought to exhibit faith not idle nor 
isolated, but hand in hand with inquiry.’ So he comes into 
violent collision with the obscurantist Tertullian, who wrote, 
Fides in regula posita est: adversus regulam nihil scire omnia 
scire est. For Clement, faith is not the end, but the beginning 
of Ejrnows ; we are only in a position to seek when faith has 


Strom. ii. c. 2. ® Ibid. ii. c. 11. 
3 4 wiotis civrouds dorw rev émerydvtav years, Ldid. vii. Cc. 10. 
* Paed. i.c. 9. * Strom. v.c. 1. 
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awakened our wills and affections to aid our intellects. Nor 
is this further development of the Christian life the privilege 
of the few. ‘With us, philosophers are those who love 
Wisdom, the Author and Teacher of all things—that is, the 
knowledge of the Son of God.’' ‘In our community one 
may philosophize even without learning, whether one be 
barbarian or Greek, slave, child, or woman.’? ‘ Philosophy is 
not a goblin who wants to run away with us, as the vulgar 
think.’ ® 

What, then, is this ‘ knowledge,’ which is the crown of the 
Christian life? The picture of the ‘ gnostic’ is drawn in the 
seventh book of the Stromateis. The ‘canons’ of the gnostic 
character are ‘ gentleness, kindness, and noble devoutness’ ; 
the three ‘achievements of the gnostic faculty’ are to 
know what is right, to do what is right, and to help 
others to do the same. It is the duty of the ‘gnostic’ to 
investigate every kind of truth, divine and human, and to 
perfect himself in the cardinal virtues, of which justice is 
chief. He takes no notice of evil report or good report ; he 
is always occupied in some good work; he is temperate, 
owing to his good sense combined with tranquillity of soul ; 
he is a citizen of the world, and of a better world than this; 
he is rich because he covets nothing ; ‘he is the true athlete 
who in the great stadium, this beautiful world, is crowned 
for the great victory over all his passions.’ ‘ Having received 
a clear conception of divine things from the mystical chorus 
of the truth itself, he is united most intimately with things 
intellectual and spiritual in the way of knowledge combined 
with an inspired exaltation of prayer. Hence he is always 
meek and gentle, affable, easy of access, forbearing, con- 
siderate, conscientious.’ ‘He is persuaded that for the souls 
which have chosen virtue, progress is always towards some- 
thing better, till they arrive at the Highest Good, being 
brought close to the great High Priest, in the vestibule, so to 
speak, of the Father.’ ‘When he has now reached the summit, 
he prays that contemplation may grow and abide with him, 
and that he may never fall away from virtue. By discipline 
based upon knowledge habit is changed into nature, and 

1 Strom. vi. c. 7. 2 Ibid. iv. c. 8. 3 Ibid. vi. c. 10. 
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knowledge may be an inalienable possession.’ ‘He will 
share the prayers of ordinary believers, but all his life is a 
holy festival. He is not wordy in his uttered prayers, but he 
will pray in secret in every place, whether he is walking or in 
company or resting or reading or engaged in good works.’ 
‘A lie in his eyes is no idle word, but is active for evil, and 
a kind of treachery ; and therefore he witnesses for truth in 
every way, by word and deed.’ 

These are only a few blossoms culled from a beautiful gar- 
land. Andyet for Clement knowledge is not the highest stage." 
As we must add to our faith knowledge, so we must add to 
our knowledge love. Of these three, knowledge alone is 
taught ; ‘the extremes, faith and love, are not taught’ (ra 
axpa ov SiSdoxnerac—one of the most striking aphorisms in 
Clement). ‘We ascend to the Lord by faith and knowledge 
and love. Knowledge transplants a man to that divine and 
holy state which is akin to the soul, and by a light of its own 
carries him through the mystic stages, till he sees God face 
to face. ‘The {first saving change is from heathenism to 
faith ; the second from faith to knowledge; and knowledge, 
as it passes into love, begins to establish a mutual friendship 
between the knower and the known. Perhaps he who has 
arrived at this stage has already become equal with the 
angels.’ By putting love in its rightful place at the top of 
the ladder, Clement makes up for some very unfortunate 
sentiments about ‘apathy, which he conveys thoughtlessly 
from his Stoic authorities. De Faye rather cruelly collects 
these passages, which are altogether out of harmony with 
Clement’s real views. Seneca opined that only weak eyes 
water at the sight of other people’s tears ; but Clement was 
not the man to forget the scene at the grave of Lazarus. 
What he really means by ‘apathy’ is self-control so perfect 


1 Strom. vii, c. 10. Dr. Bigg (Bampton Lectures, pp. 88-9) says 
that ‘in Clement’s view the supreme end of all is not love but know- 
ledge,’ and proceeds to comment severely on such a ‘misplacement of 
the ideal.’ There is no such misplacement in our author. Clement’s 
scheme is that of all the mystics ; it culminates in love ; and never prob- 
ably have the stages of the soul’s ascent been portrayed in a saner or 
more attractive form. 
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that temptations are no longer felt. The dzra@ys has passed 
the posse non peccare and reached the non posse peccare. 

Clement’s ‘gnostic’ sets very little store by forms and 
ceremonies. ‘We offer no sacrifice, he says, ‘because we 
ourselves are the sacrifice’! ‘The gnostic soul has tran- 
scended all purifications and liturgical forms.’ ‘He under- 
stands the hidden meaning of the fast days, Wednesday and 
Friday ; for the former is dedicated to Hermes, the latter to 
Aphrodite. So he fasts all through his life—from covetous- 
ness and sensual pleasure.’* The ‘ gnostic’ is the true priest, 
though he is given no precedence as such ; he has the unction 
of the Holy Ghost.t ‘Every righteous meal (S:eala tpogn) 
is a Eucharist.’> Such teaching as this cost Clement his 
sainthood at Rome, and in later times consigned poor Molinos 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

The time-honoured rivalry between Martha and Mary is 
disposed of most sensibly in two lines. ‘The end of the 
gnostic on the earth is in my opinion twofold, in some cases 
scientific contemplation, in others practical activity.’ ® 

The sketch which we have given of Clement’s writings 
will show what a grandly ambitious scheme it was upon 
which he embarked. The religion of Christ was to be proved 
the rightful heir to all the treasures of Greek ethics and 
philosophy. By an audacious historical fiction, the wisdom 
of the Greeks was traced to Moses ; though in one place the 
writer ventures to suggest that ‘perhaps philosophy was 
given directly to the Greeks at the time when the Lord had 
not yet called them.’’ Greek philosophy was a longer route 
to the same goal towards which the Jews were providentially 
guided. 

That this bold attempt was necessary few will deny. 


1 Strom. vii. Cc. 3. 2 Tbid. vii.c. 10. 

* Ibid. vii. c. 12. It is hardly correct to say, with Dr. Bigg (p. 97), 
on the strength of this passage, that Clement ‘lays great stress on the 
observance of Church discipline, the regular use of all the means of 
grace... fasting on Wednesday and Friday.’ The natural sense of the 
words, as well as the whole tenor of Clement’s teaching, leads us to 
the opposite conclusion. 

4 bid. iv. c. 25. 5 Paed. ii. 1. & Strom. vii. c. 16. 

7 Ibid. i. c. 5. 
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Clement has an easy task in justifying himself against those 

who would silence him with their cry for eA wiotis. Even 
Dr. Hatch admits that ‘it would have been as impossible for 
the original communities to ignore philosophy as for the 
Christian Churches of our day to ignore physical science.’ 
But, granting its inevitableness, are we, with Harnack and 
many other brilliant German theologians, to groan over the 
change which thus passed over Christianity, and to stigmatize 
it as a ‘secularization’ and ‘ depotentiation’ of the religion 
of Christ? Let us remember, in the first place, that the 
influence of Greece on Christianity is perceptible in the 
very earliest Christian documents that we possess. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which probably reflects pretty 
accurately the line of argument used by Apollos when 
he ‘mightily convinced the Jews,’ is steeped in Philonism ; 
the later epistles of St. Paul show abundant traces of similar 
influences ; the prologue to the fourth Gospel contains a 
whole philosophy in outline. It was not primitive Chris- 
tianity, but the Epigoni of the third generation, who chose to 
ignore Greek culture. For about fifty years—roughly speak- 
ing, for the first half of the second century—we have only a 
quantity of practical, apocalyptic, or epistolary literature, like 
Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, and the Didaché, clumsy and 
tiresome productions in some cases, which few laymen 
would care to read twice. This was the era of the great 
Gnostics, who, in spite of manifold errors, did good service by 
laying the foundation of Biblical criticism, and were to a 
large extent the pioneers of the later dogmatic theology. 
Their doctrines cannot be estimated from the unfair and 
rather unintelligent caricatures of Irenaeus and others, 
although, it may be added, those works of theirs which are 
preserved are not particularly edifying. But they were out- 
side the Church, and sometimes outside the Christian pale 
altogether. Then came the Apologists, pleading that Chris- 
tianity might be admitted into the comity of civilised creeds. 
For a few years there was a brisk interchange of compliments 
between Christians and philosophers; and then it was 
suddenly realized that the attitude of the Church to Greek 
culture was a vital matter for Christianity. Gnosticism had 
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passed its meridian at the end of the second century ; its 
greatest masters were already dead ; but the Christians were 
now becoming a reading body, and speculation was in the air, 
The rulers of the Church became alarmed, though the simple 
folk among their flocks were unable to see any cause for 
disquiet, and wished to make no changes. Among the 
leaders there were, of course, two policies—obscurantism and 
liberalism. The former found an able champion in Tertul- 
lian. If there had been no philosophy, he argued, there 
would have been no Gnosticism ; therefore, down with philo- 
sophy. And as it is difficult to raise questions about religion 
without being drawn into philosophy, the safest plan is not to 
think at all. Why should we want to know anything more 
when we have the Gospel? ‘ Modis curiositate opus non est 
post Christum Jesum, nec inguisitione post evangelium.’ This 
was one plan for preserving the szmp/iciores from contamina- 
tion. The other plan was that of Clement, whose methods 
we have been considering in detail. 

One might have supposed that liberalizing theologians of 
the present day would have sympathized entirely with 
Clement and his friends, who were trying to rescue Chris- 
tianity from an ignorant fanaticism to which the Church of 
the first century had been a stranger. But such is not the 
case. The school of theology which is now dominant in 
Germany, and numbers among its adherents writers of greater 
eminence than any perhaps which this country can boast, 
agrees with Tertullian and not with Clement in its estimate 
of philosophy and culture. The great name of Harnack 
must be quoted on this side, though he is neither the most 
consistent nor the most uncompromising of the school ; 
Deissmann, Herrmann, Wernle, like the English Hatch, go 
much further in their dislike of Hellenism. Their peculiar 
attitude seems to be the result of critical scholarship super- 
induced on a Lutheran training. To their Lutheranism must 
be ascribed their intense individualism, their narrow concep- 
tion of faith as mere fiducia, and their dislike of ecclesiastical 
authority in every shape ; to their methods of critical study 
their deep-rooted scepticism, driving them to despair of finding 
objective truth, and to content themselves with ‘ value-judg- 
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ments.’ Their distrust of the speculative reason and exclu- 
sively ethical bias are of course characteristic of the movement 
‘back to Kant.’ So great is their dread of any externalization 
of religion that they often speak as if Our Lord had never 
meant to found a society at all, and as if Church and Sacra- 
ments and Creeds were pernicious substitutes for saving 
faith. The root of the matter, they would have us believe, 
consists merely in a trustful attitude of mind towards our 
Father in Heaven, and a life of cheerful active well-doing. 
The sanction for this scheme is the ‘self-consciousness of 
Jesus,’ who was the first to realize completely that God is our 
Father, and that childlike trust in Him is all that is needed 
to confer blessedness. The corruption and ‘secularizing’ of 
this simple creed began, perhaps, with St. Paul, but it was 
the author of the fourth Gospel, Clement and Origen, who 
turned the Church irrevocably into the wrong path. The 
Alexandrians prepared their sermons and even studied 
rhetoric, instead of prophesying ex tempore and trusting to 
the Holy Ghost; they wrote systems of ethics, instead of 
being content with loving their neighbours as themselves ; 
they speculated about the Person of Christ, instead of simply 
believing what He tells us about God—and so on. Now 
in so far as these charges against organized Catholicism 
are meant to recall us from the compromises of statutory 
religion to the pure morality of the Gospels, it is well. 
Catholicism das sometimes put right belief above right con- 
duct ; it Aas sometimes degraded the Sacraments into magical 
rites, and restored the sacerdotalism to abolish which Christ 
suffered Himself to be nailed to the Cross; but this was 
not the work of Greek philosophy. It is not Clement, 
but the Didaché, for which Dr. Hatch has a paradoxical 
admiration, which bids us fast on Wednesday and Friday, 
‘not, like the hypocrites, on Tuesday and Thursday ;’ it is 
not Clement, but Tertullian, who exhibits in an aggravated 
form all the vices of the paid advocate ; it is in Barnabas and 
Irenaeus, those champions of Wid wiotis, that allegorism 
reaches its most grotesque extravagancies. As for Mon- 
tanism, ‘the ultimate motive of which, according to Harnack, 
‘was to stop the continuous secularizing of the Christian life,’ 
VOL. LVIIL—NO, CXVI. BB 
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it died an early and natural death, even as much modern 
revivalism tends to do, though happily without leaving a 
schism behind it. It is neither possible nor desirable for 
religion to subsist on mere emotionalism and strict morality. 
The intellect claims admission to the hallowed precincts no 
less than the will and feelings, and its function is precisely 
what Clement calls {jrno.s. An educated Christian who 
refuses to ‘seek’ may enter into life, but he has maimed 
himself more severely than if he had lost a hand or an eye. 
And the Puritan who prefers to go to Heaven alone, rather 
than belong to a Church which is a corpus permixtum, may 
find his way thither, but by a very steep and dangerous path. 

The quarrel of the Ritschlian school with the Alex- 
andrians seems to be chiefly, as Prof. Mayor suggests, because 
the Church has set her authority on some of their specula- 
tions ; it is not a quarrel with free speculation itself. It 
would indeed be strange if they forbade Clement in the second 
century to do what they themselves have done in the nine- 
teenth. Nor is it necessary to defend our author for wishing 
to preserve Plato and Aristotle and the Stoics as teachers of 
righteousness for Christians. Europe has accepted his views 
on this matter in her scheme of liberal education, and is not 
yet tired of ‘truth-loving Plato’ and ‘ Euripides, the philosopher 
of the drama.’ 

Let us conclude with three estimates of Clement, quoted 
in Prof. Mayor’s appreciative Introduction. F. D. Maurice 
says: ‘I do not know where we shall look for a purer or a 
truer man than this Clement of Alexandria. He seems to 
me that one of the old Fathers whom we should all have 
reverenced most as a teacher and loved most as a friend.’ 
Bishop Westcott says: 

‘Towards this great unity of all science and all life Clement 
himself strove. He affirmed once for all, upon the threshold of a 
new age, that Christianity is the heir of all past time, and the inter- 
preter of the future. Sixteen centuries have confirmed the truth of 
this principle, and left its application still fruitful.’ 


Dr. Hort says : 


‘In Clement, Christian theology in some important respects 
reaches its highest point. There was no one whose vision of what 
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the faith of Jesus Christ was intended to do for mankind was so full 
or so true. What he humbly and bravely attempted under great 
disadvantages will have to be attempted afresh, if the Christian 
faith is still to hold its ground among men ; and when the attempt 
is made, not a few of his thoughts and words will probably shine out 
with new force, full of light for dealing with new problems.’ 


ArT. VII—BUDDHIST INDIA. 


Buddhist India. By T. W. Ruys Davinps, LL.D. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1904.) 


THE key-note of this book is struck in the preface: ‘In the 
following work a first attempt has been made to describe 
ancient India, during the period of Buddhist ascendency, 
from the point of view not so much of the Brahmin as of 
the Rajput. The two points of view naturally differ very 
much,’ 

The period which it covers begins with the 6th century 
B.c., when Gautama the Buddha lived, and is carried on to 
Kanishka, the great Kushana king, who flourished about 
140 AD. Within this period we have what is wanting for 
all earlier Indian history, certain fixed dates, due to the 
contact between the Greeks and India which began with 
Alexander, and was followed by the celebrated embassy of 
Megasthenes, the envoy of Seleucus Nicator to Chandragupta 
the Mauryan.! Megasthenes reached PAtaliputra, the capital 
of the Mauryan king, about 304 B.C, and his Judica is the 
great storehouse from which Strabo, Arrian, and the other 
classical writers have drawn practically the whole of the facts 
which, until the age of European travel set in after the con- 
quests of Islam, represented all that the Western world knew 
of India. We have also a series of contemporary docu- 
ments, unsurpassed in human interest, the inscriptions of 


1 For an interesting short account of the legends concerning 
Chandragupta the reader may be referred to Mr. E. R. Bevan’s 


admirable work Zhe House of Seleucus, i. 295 sgg. 
BB2 
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Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor 
who reigned from 272 to 232 B.c. One of these documents, 
dated in the 39th year after Asoka’s formal coronation in 269, 
and hence in the last year of his life, states that 256 years 
had then elapsed since the death of the Wandering Teacher, 
the Buddha, and thus places that event in 488 B.c. 

It is not, of course, the case that the whole of this period 
can be described as one of Buddhist ascendency. The first 
two centuries at least after the Wanderer entered upon his 
mission, including the history to be gleaned from the canonical 
records of his life and the long constructive period which 
followed, show little sign of a general acceptance of his 
doctrine. Brahmanical influences were strongly prepon- 
derant during the lifetime of the Teacher, and must, as the 
Greek accounts show, have been also predominant at the 
advent of Alexander and during the reign of Chandragupta, 
though by that time the Svamanas (Zapydvav)—whether this 
term indicates Buddhist or Jain teachers, or includes (as 
seems most probable) both—had established themselves as 
rivals to the Brahmans in popular favour, The ascendency 
of the new order cannot be dated earlier than the reign of 
Asoka, who in his ninth regnal year (261 B.c.) became a lay 
disciple, and two years later entered the Buddhist Sangha, 
abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted to works of piety, 
and despatched missionaries to carry the faith abroad. 
Once founded as a State religion (though one of Asoka’s 
first principles was general toleration), the activity and per- 
sonal interest which the Emperor displayed in promoting 
the faith led to its speedy diffusion throughout India. The 
same impulse brought about the conversion of Ceylon, which 
has ever since remained Buddhist; and from that date 
began the astonishing progress which has carried it to the 
remotest regions of the Far East. In India itself decay 
seems to have fully set in by the third century A.D. The 
Chinese pilgrims, whose tours extended from the fourth to the 
seventh century, show continued progress in the decline of 
Buddhism and in the reassertion of Brahmanical claims. 
By the time of the advent of Muslim conquest the religion of 
Gautama had closed its history in the country of its birth, 
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where, if we exclude semi-Mongolian Nepal, none now 
profess it. 

Besides the Greek accounts of the companions of Alex- 
ander and the envoys to the Mauryan kings, our materials 
for a survey of India during these centuries are, in the first 
place, the canonical records of Buddhism called the Three 
Pitakas or basketfuls, written in the Pali language, some of 
which may go back nearly to the time of the Teacher himself, 
and all of which were closed, as a canon, by the date of the 
erection, in the third century B.C., of the great monuments of 
Asoka and his successors, the splendid Topes or relic-mounds 
of Sanchi and Bharahat in the Vindhya region of Central 
India; secondly, the remarkable collection of moralized 
fables and parables called the /éakas or birth-stories, for the 
most part founded on ancient folk-lore, much of which is 
common to Asia and Europe, but localized and given a 
setting which, if not historical, is at least good evidence for 
life and social conditions when these old stories were con- 
verted into legends of the previous births of the Buddha. 
That these birth-stories were well established in popular 
favour by the time of the building of the Sanchi and Bhara- 
hat Topes is conclusively proved by the numerous reliefs 
representing scenes from’them, with the name of the /ataka 
attached to each, which decorate the railings and gates of the 
Topes. Last comes the great series of Asoka’s edicts, cut on 
rocks from Peshawar to Mysore and from Kathiawar to 
Orissa, and set up on pillars throughout the Gangetic plain, 
which testify to the piety and administrative genius of the 
Emperor. 

These four sources, it is true, cover only a small part of 
the period of which the volume treats : 


‘ From the death of Asoka onwards to the time of the Guptas the 
history of India is, at present, in a state of the utmost confusion and 
darkness. The Jain and Buddhist literature of this period is still, 
almost entirely, buried in manuscript. . . . The labours of numis- 
matists and epigraphists have been directed to the reconstruction, 
from such isolated data as the coins and inscriptions give us, of a 
continuous chronology and a connected history. The progress of 
this work, especially in the past few years, has been great. But the 
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field is so vast, the data are so sporadic, doubt as to the eras used is 
so persistent an obstacle, that the difficulty of this reconstruction is 
immense. . . . No attempt has therefore been made to describe the 
social and economic conditions of the people, or to trace the gradual 
change of opinion, according to the varying local influences, within 
this period.’ 

It need hardly be said that these materials are utilized 
with practised skill by Professor Rhys Davids in drawing his 
picture of the time. Standing as he does at the head of Pali 
students in this country, and occupied continuously with the 
interpretation of the Pali literature, he is able to give us in 
these pages a rapid but comprehensive survey of the data 
which that literature affords for judging of the social and 
economic conditions of the age. Of faith and opinion the 
volume does not directly treat ; what Professor Rhys Davids 
has to say of these, the most important matters of human 
interest, must be sought in the series of other works on 
Buddhism with which he has enriched our literature. 

The book is highly polemical ; but this was inevitable from 
the conditions of the task. The standing problem of the his- 
tory of thought in India is the genesis and development of 
Sanskrit, as distinguished from Vedic, literature, and the place 
and influence of its authors, the Brahmans, in the scheme of 
society. Sanskrit literature ignores the episode of Buddhism, 
and claims to present a continuous series of works, from the 
Vedas to the dramatic and court poetry of modern times. 
Pali Buddhist literature ignores the whole body of Sanskrit 
literary production subsequent to the Vedas. What, then, 
are we to conclude as to the relations between the two? 
Professor Rhys Davids’ answer is that when Buddhism arose, in 
the sixth century before Christ, the Vedic language was no 
longer a living tongue; that it had ceased to be so about 
800 B.C. ; and that from then to the appearance of Gautama 
the sacrificial and theosophic literatures (the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads), which apply the Vedas to the religious needs of 
the people, were composed in a speech which ‘was just as 
much a dead language as Latin was in the Middle Ages in 
Europe. He holds that the Epics, the Puranas, the works 
of the philosophical schools, the law-books—in fact, the whole 
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of the literature composed in Sanskrit properly so called (the 
name is not used of the Vedic language, which is called 
Chhandas)—are posterior to Buddhism, and were put together 
at a time when the language was confined in its use to the 
learned, while the mass of the people, and everyone in his 
home, spoke the vernaculars or Préakrits, the parents of the 
modern languages of India. 

This is not the place to discuss so great a question, which 
has been the subject of debate among Indianists for years. 
But one thing, perhaps, has been overlooked when writers 
speak of the language of ancient Indian literature as dead. 
It is well known that, in spite of the great literary develop- 
ment of that age, and in spite of the fact that writing was 
probably known in India from the seventh century B.C. 
onwards, no books as we understand them existed before, at 
the earliest, the fourth or perhaps the third century. The 
whole of the Vedic literature and its appurtenances down to 
500 B.C., and the early Pali Pztakas themselves, were not re- 
corded in writing, but were committed to the memories of men. 
There were no books but human brains; no libraries but 
schools of teachers and students, whose business it was to 
teach and to learn by heart, from the lips of those who knew 
them, the compositions that were produced. It is evident 
that in this state of things the words dead and ving applied 
to a language mean something very different from what they 
mean when a book is composed in writing, put away on a 
shelf, and only taken up when wanted for reference. The 
literature of Babylonia and Assyria, for instance, was truly 
dead ages ago, and has slumbered for centuries in the mounds 
which cover the ancient sites in the Mesopotamian plains. 
But from the Vedic age onwards hundreds of ancient works 
have survived in India, and survive to this day, in the minds 
of those who stored them in their memory, word for word 
and syllable for syllable, and could repeat them from begin- 
ning to end without a fault. When a book is not a book but 
a man, and a system of mnemonics unknown to European 
experience perpetuates a literature from age to age, how can 
it be described as dead? From this point of view it seems a 
mistake to compare the place of Sanskrit, at any period of 
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history down to quite modern times, with that of Latin in 
medieval Europe. The Latin literature had been forgotten 
in the invasion of barbarism which brought the empire of 
Rome to anend. The texts slept on parchment and paper, 
and what has survived to us represents the proportion which 
escaped the risks of material destruction by time and change ; 
when scholars again applied themselves to them, there was 
no living continuous tradition in existence to present the 
voice of those who spoke in them. But in India, till writing 
took the place of brains, every book lived in the head and 
filled the mind not of one man but many: unless many had 
existed who knew the books in this manner, they could not 
have come down to us through the centuries. But a language 
employed in this way can never, strictly speaking, be con- 
sidered to be dead. It is always there, in a real sense alive, 
and ready to be produced, and to beget a literary progeny, 
when the occasion serves. Its form is fixed for the book 
which the man represents, and if he uses it for composition 
by himself he necessarily continues, with but little varia- 
tion, if any, the style of his original. These considerations 
seem to account in a great measure for the continuance of 
Sanskrit literature, as a living influence in form and style, 
long after the time when the masses no longer spoke the lan- 
guage of Panini. The literary norm thus established governs 
the vernaculars themselves when applied to literary purposes. 
The great bulk of Pali literature, and the literature of the 
later Prakrits, follows Sanskrit models. Whole sentences— 
nay, whole periods, whole works—read as if they had been 
originally composed in Sanskrit, and converted into the 
vernacular by applying the necessary rules of phonetic change : 
they are literary productions cast in a Sanskrit mould, not 
unforced utterances of the popular speech. 

Space does not permit us to examine here Professor Rhys 
Davids’ view of the position of the Brahmans in early Bud- 
dhist times. It may readily be admitted that they did not 
then enjoy all the privileges and consideration which they 
claim for themselves in their own codes, such as the Institutes 
of Manu and Gautama ; but that they held a great place in 
the eyes both of the rulers and the people seems plain from 
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the Pali texts themselves. Professor Rhys Davids’ transla- 
tion of the Dialogues of the Buddha contains many instructive 
examples of this. The Brahman Pokkharasadi enjoys a 
royal grant, ‘teeming with life, with much grass-land and 
woodland and corn,’ given him by the King of Kosala; the 
Brahman Sonadanda has an estate in Champa granted by 
Bimbisara, king of Magadha ; the Brahman Kitadanta has 
another in Magadha of great value, given by the same king, 
.and prepares to celebrate a sacrifice upon a magnificent scale. 
The pride of the Brahman caste is set forth in a long succes- 
sion of dialogues, and the terms and motives used in its 
description agree with those of the Brahman law-books. 
Buddhism, where and while it prevailed, must have much 
diminished the consideration in which the Brahmans were 
held by the masses of the people; but the fact, noticed by 
Professor Bhandarkar (p. 151), that for four centuries (from 
300 B.C, to 100 A.D.) no grants to Brahmans are mentioned 
in the inscriptions, does not seem to prove that such grants 
were unknown. The Dialogues recognize them as common 
in the age of Buddha, and Asoka’s edicts (see Nos. viii. ix., 
and x.) specially mention ‘liberality to Brahmans’ as a chief 
duty of piety. 

It only remains to commend this book to all who desire 
a stimulating and lively account of what can at present be 
known of the age of which it treats. There are, as is natural 
in so great a subject, a few errors! to be corrected in future 


1 Among these may be mentioned the identification of Gandhara 
with Kandahar (p. 28). The flowers of the champaka are yellow, not 
white (p. 35). The Mésha‘ inscription (otherwise called the Moabite 
Stone) is of the 9th century, not the 7th or 6th, B.c. (p. 113). There is no 
reason to suppose that the pre-Semitic (Accadian) tribes of the Euphrates 
Valley ever used alphabetic writing (pp. 114 and 116); their writing was 
always pictorial, ideographic or syllabic, and the Phoenician or Aramaic 
script used by the Semites, if not original to them, must have been bor- 
rowed from the West. On p. 116 the old speculation is repeated 
regarding the ‘ivory, apes, and peacocks’ imported by Solomon being 
products of Dravidian India ; this theory is now scarcely tenable (see the 
Encyclopedia Biblica under the articles mentioned). ‘Rice’ is added as 
aword and a thing derived from the same source (the Tamil avisz). This 
is an error which should not be repeated. ice has no connexion with 
arisi, but is the European form of dpu{a, the Greek transliteration of the 
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editions, and views expressed which seem to call for qualifi- 
cation ; but on the whole the work is worthy of the great 
reputation of its author. 





ArT. VIIL—THE CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS—THEIR HISTORICAL VALUE. III. 


1. Encyclopaedia Biblica. In particular the article in Vol. III, 
by H. USENER on ‘ Nativity.’ 

2. Das Urchristentum. Von O. PFLEIDERER. (Berlin : 1902.) 

3. The Virgin Birth of Christ. By P. LOBSTEIN. (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1903.) 

4. Die Geburtsgeschichte Jesu Christ. Von W. SOLTAU. 
(Leipzig: 1902.) 

5. Some Thoughts on the Incarnation. By J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON. (London: Longmans, 1903.) 

6. Our Lord's Virgin Birth and the Criticism of To-day. By 
R. J. KNOWLING. (London: S.P.C.K., 1903.) 

7. Zum Religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen 
Testaments. Von H. GUNKEL. (Géttingen: 1903.) 

8. Critical Questions. (London: Brown, Langham & Co, 
1903.) In particular the Sermons by Drs. SWETE, 
ROBERTSON, and SANDAY. 


IN this article we are to consider the historical value of our 
second group of Gospel sources, consisting of sections in the 


Aramaic aruszzd, which is the old Persian virinzi (also found in the form 
épivdns [or épivdov] dpros in a fragment of Sophocles), the modern equiva- 
lent of which is dirinj. Virinei is the same word as the Sk. vrihi, 
with the normal correspondence of 4 to sz, and an inserted nasal. It 
should be stated that the three upper inscribed vases represented in the 
plate on p. 129 are not the vase from the Piprahwa s¢ufa containing the 
relics of Buddha, but photographs of the Sonari vase (from the Sanchi 
topes) now in the British Museum (see /.2.A.S., 1898, p. 579). On 
p. 265 the passage in Megasthenes, noted as obscure, seems to mean no 
more than that the superintendents of the markets were charged with 
the duty of issuing a daily official price-current, just as the ddzar chaudh- 
vis do in India to this day. The text on p. 290 appears to imply that a 
view of the temple at Bodh Gaya should form part of the work, but no 
such view is to be found. 
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first and third Gospels which cannot be traced either to 
St. Mark, or to the Logia, or to St. Luke’s ‘ special source.’ 
The limits of this group are, of course, not immediately recog- 
nizable, and different writers will include in it some more, 
some fewer, sections of the Gospels. But the following 
sections at least may be assigned to it with some certainty : 

From St. Luke: cc. i. ii. narratives of the Infancy ; 
c. xxiv. 13-49, appearances after the Resurrection; c. xxiv. 
50-53, Ascension. From St. Matthew: cc. i. ii, narratives of 
the Infancy ; c. xiv. 28-31, St. Peter on the water; c. xvi. 
17-19, St. Peter the rock; c. xxvii. 3-10, death of Judas; 
v. 19, Pilate’s wife ; v. 24, Pilate’s handwashing; vv. 51-53, 
resurrection of the dead saints; vv. 62-66, sealing of the 
tomb; c. xxviii. 11-15, bribing of the guard; vv. 9-10, 
16-20, appearances of the Risen Christ. 

It will be convenient to deal with these under two heads. 
First come narratives of which the main content is certainly 
earlier than our two Gospels, even though the details given 
should have no other authority than the Evangelists ; eg. the 
Ascension of the Lord is vouched for by St. Paul, so also His 
Resurrection. St. Matthew, xxviii. 9-10, 16-20, and St. Luke, 
xxiv. 13-53, will therefore come under this head. In the 
same way the belief in the Supernatural Birth clearly existed 
prior to the two Gospels. St. Matthew, i. ii, and St. Luke, 
i. ii, therefore, must be considered here. Secondly, we have 
narratives of which form and content may be considered as 
resting upon the sole authority of the writers of these Gospels. 

I. We will take, to begin with, appearances after the 
Resurrection. The fact of the belief in Christ’s Resur- 
rection is guaranteed by the witness of St. Paul. Are 
our two Evangelists setting this belief in a framework of 
plausibly invented concrete detail? Or are they simply handing 
on with general historical accuracy statements which had 
come to them, as they believed, through trustworthy channels 
from the actors in these scenes? Are they focussing into 
detailed legend floating traditions which were crystallizing 
round the abstract belief in the Resurrection ? Or are they 
simply recording what they believed to be trustworthy tradi- 
tions? Or, to put the personality of the writers aside, Are 
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the stories, as they now stand, the result of a long and gradual 
process by which the persistent belief that Christ had risen 
clothed itself in a many-coloured garment of historical narra- 
tive? Or are they photographs in narrative of actual fact, 
obscured possibly in preservation, but substantially intact ? 
It is not easy to give answers to questions like these. But 
at least we may be sure as to some prior considerations. It is 
of course clear that these stories come to us on the authority 
of the writers of these Gospels alone. That is to say, earlier 
authority for the details here given cannot be found. But 
that is saying a good deal, because these writers, in so far as 
they can be tested by comparison of their work with the 
sources which they used, are found to be in different degrees 
faithful historians. The writer of the first Gospel may indeed, 
in detail, be open to criticism ; but if anyone will take the 
trouble to compare his picture of Christ with that given by 
St. Mark where the two are parallel, he will find the same 
personality represented. There may be a little change of 
attitude, some rearrangement of details, a slightly different 
tone about the portrait, some transference of light and shade, 
but it is the same divine Jesus of Nazareth who looks out 
upon us from both pictures. This is even more true of the 
writer of the third Gospel. We may therefore reasonably 
urge that, while everything that comes to us on the authority 
of these writers must be subjected to the ordinary canons of 
criticism, there is a distinct presupposition in favour of the 
accuracy of anything that they record. And, moreover, the 
conditions under which the books were written afford a sub- 
sidiary guarantee of their general accuracy. They were clearly 
published for the use of members of the Christian Church, a 
community which at the end of the first century was probably 
everywhere characterized by a certain uniformity of belief, of 
organization of worship, and of tradition. If it be unlikely 
that the writers of these books themselves admitted into 
the cycle of sacred narrative ill-supported and worthless 
stories, it is equally unlikely that the Church as a whole 
should have accepted as of primary authority Gospels which 
contained such untrustworthy elements. We examine these 
accounts, therefore, of the appearances of the Lord after the 
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Resurrection with a general presupposition in their favour. 
Are there any grounds for doubting their accuracy? It 
is urged that they are contradictory and inconsistent. 
St. Matthew records an appearance in Galilee; St. Luke, 
appearances in Jerusalem. But, unless one or both of 
these traditions can be shown to be historically impos- 
sible, their divergence is in their favour. Is it likely that 
stories invented with an apologetic purpose to satisfy Chris- 
tian speculation as to the details of Christ’s Resurrection 
should not have been harmonized? If invention were at 
work, is it not probable that St. Paul’s tradition would have 
furnished the text, and that we should have had detailed 
accounts of the appearances to Cephas, to James, and to the 
five hundred brethren ? 

Or, again, it is urged that some of these stories are 
clearly mythical in character. Gunkel emphasizes this 
feature in the narrative of the disciples going to Emmaus. 
‘Christ appears here unknown as a traveller, just as the 
deity of old loved to wander in human form clothed as a 
wayfarer, and manifests His mysterious divine being to 
single witnesses; but so soon as He is recognized He 
disappears. The scheme is analogous to the oldest narra- 
tives of the appearances of*God, and the story might well 
find a place in Genesis.’ But, however much truth there may 
be in this appreciation, it seems to have little bearing upon 
the historical substratum of fact in St. Luke. And so we are 
forced back upon the argument that, the Resurrection of 
Christ being in its nature a subjective illusion, not an objec- 
tive fact, these stories are clearly inventions to give it form 
and shape. Here we must simply deny the premiss. The 
Resurrection is not in its nature, and taken in connexion 
with its surrounding circumstances, improbable nor impos- 
sible. That being so, these stories of Christ’s appearances 
can best be explained on the authority of the writers who 
have recorded them, and of the early Church which accepted 
them, as the substantially accurate traditions of literal 
fact. 

In passing to the narratives of Christ’s Infancy in the two 
Gospels, it may be as well to make it clear at the outset that 
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a right appreciation of the historical character of these stories 
depends largely upon prior considerations. The nucleus of 
these narratives is the statement that Christ was born of a 
Virgin. That is a fact for which, in the nature of things, 
evidence amounting to demonstration is unattainable.’ All that 
we can expect is sufficient evidence to render probable in this 
particular instance what is in itself, and taken in connexion 
with other facts, not impossible. The historian whose study 
of life has led him to the conclusion that such an event is 
impossible will naturally find it to be so here, and this hostile 
presupposition will cast its negative shadow over the rest of 
these stories. Explanations of the origin of the tradition, 
however unconvincing on their own merits, will be accepted 
as at least easier to believe than the occurrence of that which 
cannot happen.? On the other hand, the student whose study 
of human life has led him to the conviction that one factor in 
life is the Divine Personality of Christ will approach these 
narratives with an open mind. If Christ be an Incarnation of 
the Divine, there may be a necessity or a congruity, of a kind 
that we cannot fully comprehend, that He should be born 
into the world in a unique manner. One who so thinks will 
in an impartial manner examine the evidence. If he find 
that it is easier to explain it on the supposition that the 
events happened as they are described than on any rival sup- 
position, he will be ready to accept it. And he will not ask 
for, nor expect to find, evidence which in itself could produce 
certainty in his mind. 

It seems clear, then, that the belief that Christ was born 
of a Virgin did not appear for the first time in our two 
Gospels. The great difference in their setting of the belief 


1 If anyone cares to read the stories in the Protevangelium he will 
see by the attempts there made to invent evidence how impossible this 
was. 

® That critical writers of a certain school approach the Gospels with 
a priori presuppositions no less than Christian students is well illustrated 
by a remark of Mr. Conybeare (Guardian, April 29, 1903) : ‘ But first let 
me candidly say that even if it could be shown that these two chapters 
(St. Matthew, i. ii.) were part of the original fabric of this gospel, I should 
nevertheless set no store by them, for they are to me less credible than 
anything else in the New Testament.’ 
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suggests rather that they are independently relying upon a 
common tradition. The belief appears again in Ignatius, 
and henceforth in the common expression of the Church's 
belief, the Creeds. It will be necessary, therefore, to endea- 
vour to trace back this tradition to the place and time of its 
origin. 

We will consider first the narratives of St. Luke, and at the 
outset a word should be said as to their integrity. Attempts 
have been made’ to show that i. 34, 35 is an interpolation 
which can be removed from an original narrative. But the 
evidence adduced is much too slight for the conclusion. The 
whole narrative, i. 26-38, ii. 1-6, is impregnated with the 
underlying idea that when Christ was born His mother was 
a virgin, and it is impossible to omit this element without 
destroying the whole. The angel came to a virgin betrothed 
to Joseph (i. 27). When Joseph came to Bethlehem Mary 
was still not his wife but only betrothed to him (ii. 5). It is 
true that all through the narrative Joseph is spoken of as 
His father (cf ii. 27-33, 41, 43, 48), a fact which has been 
used to prove that the idea of the Virgin Birth has been super- 
imposed upon a story which described Christ’s birth from 
Joseph and Mary.’ But it is incredible that a writer who 
was inserting into an earliertradition the supernatural con- 
ception should not have completed his work by removing 
these references to Joseph’s parentage. The truth is that the 
juxtaposition of phrases expressing natural parentage with 
narratives embodying the idea of supernatural origin, a juxta- 
position which to us seems contradictory and inconsistent, 
is in itself-an evidence of the antiquity and unity of the 
chapters. It is clear that in primitive Christianity it had 
been customary to speak of Joseph as the father of Jesus. 
It does not at all follow that the Christians who so spoke 
believed that Jesus was the child of Joseph by physical 
generation. The evidence of the first Gospel is conclusive 
that a Jewish Christian could write of Joseph as the father 
of Jesus, and record a genealogy with the express purpose of 


1 Usener, Encycl. Bibl. iii. 3349; Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, i. 407. 
Cf. Dr. Headlam, Guardian, March 25, 1903, p. 432. 
2 Lobstein, Virgin Birth, p. 120 ; Soltau, Geburtsgeschichte, p. 15. 
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proving that, inasmuch as Joseph was betrothed to Mary 
when she bore Jesus, he could be regarded as the father of 
Christ, whilst at the same time and on the same page he 
could record in clear and unmistakable terms that the 
Lord’s so-called parents had no sexual relationship prior to 
His birth. It is obvious that during His lifetime Christ must 
have been regarded by most of His contemporaries as the 
son of Joseph and Mary, and this belief would pass over 
into Christianity after His death, Whenever and wherever 
His mother first divulged the real facts of His birth, the 
earlier belief had thus gained ground and the truer statement 
had to win its way to acceptance. Within the Christian 
Church, as the first Gospel shows, no difficulty seems to have 
been felt in combining the language which reflected the 
natural assumption of Christ’s contemporaries with the belief 
in His birth from a virgin. It was reserved for a later age, as 
will presently be shown, to take offence at the apparent 
incongruity. The Gospel narratives, in reflecting this naive 
and two-sided combination of ideas, prove themselves to be 
early and faithful representatives of a transition period of 
Christian thought. 

Assuming, then, the integrity of St. Luke’s narratives, we 
inquire as to their origin, and we are met at once by a differ- 
ence of opinion. The Dean of Westminster represents a 
considerable body of opinion when he says, ‘I see no reason 
for thinking that he [St. Luke] used any pre-existing docu- 
ment at this point; he was probably putting the story into 
writing for the first time, as the result of his own inquiries.’ ! 
On the other hand, Dr. Sanday reflects the belief of many 
scholars when he writes: ‘I conclude, then, that by far the 
most probable hypothesis is that in these chapters St. Luke 
was using an older writing.’* It is, however, not necessary 
to venture an opinion on this difficult question, because in 
either case it seems clear that the main body of the material 
here recorded by St. Luke, whether he drew it from an earlier 
document or learned it from oral tradition, is of early Pales- 
tinian origin. The stage of Messianic anticipation here 

1 Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, p. $9. 
® Critical Questions, p. 134. 
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reflected in the hymns, the references to the temple require- 
ments and ritual, all suggest a Palestinian and primitive 
origin.' As a witness to this from a very different school of 
thought, we may cite Gunkel, who sees in these chapters a 
probable translation from a Hebrew original which he charac- 
terizes as ‘a genuine document of a very primitive Jewish- 
Christian type.’ ? 

How, then, are we to account for the presence in an early 
Jewish-Christian document of the idea of the birth of Christ 
from a virgin? Writers like Soltau are positive that such a 
notion cannot have arisen in Palestine. ‘The belief that the 
Holy Spirit has begotten Jesus can have no other than a 
Hellenistic origin.’ * 

Soltau himself makes the astonishingly crude suggestion 
that a popular story recorded by Suetonius about the birth 
of Augustus, the earthly emperor, was transferred by Hel- 
lenistic Christians to Christ, the heavenly King. Other 
writers of this class, avoiding such bare conjectures, content 
themselves with accumulating seeming parallels to the story 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ in the ancient world. Usener® 
is persuaded that the idea of a supernatural birth is an inter- 
polation into the original Jewish-Christian work of St. Luke. 
Gunkel,S on the contrary,-convinced of the integrity of the 
narrative, is forced to the conclusion that the heathen idea of 
a virgin birth had, prior to Christianity, been adopted by 
Judaism, and formed part of its Messianic theology, so that 
it could naturally appear in a Jewish-Christian narrative, 
written by men who were transferring to Jesus of Nazareth 
the whole body of Jewish Messianic theology. Lobstein,’ 
however, deprecates any ‘resort to the hypothesis of pagan 


1 Sanday, in Critical Questions, pp. 130-136. 

® Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des N. T. s. 67. 

* Geburtsgeschichte Jesu Christi, p. 24. Cf. Usener, Eacycl. Bibl. 
iii. 3350: ‘Here we unquestionably enter the circle of pagan ideas.’ 

* For examples from classical literature, cf Usener, Untersuchungen, 
i. 70-73; for parallels from Babylonia, cf. Zimmern-Winckler, Dze 
Keilinschriften, s. 379 ; and for parallels from other ancient and modern 
sources, cf. De Charency, Le Folklore dans les deux Mondes, pp. 121 ff., 
and Hartland, Legend of Perseus. 

5 Encycl. Bibl. iii. 3349. © Op. cit.s.68. * Virgin Birth, p. 67. 
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influences or of Hellenic or Oriental factors.’ He appeals 
to the Jewish Messianic belief with its idea of ‘ theocratic 
sonship,’ developed, on the one hand, under the influence of 
the idea of pre-existence into ‘metaphysical ’ sonship, and on 
the other into that of ‘ physical filiation.’ Behind all these 
attempts to explain the appearance of the idea in the Gospels 
lies the assumption that we are dealing with an idea, not 
with a fact. We shall probably be on surer ground if we 
emphasize the early and primitive character of St. Luke’s 
narratives. Wemay then account for the presence in them 
of the Virgin Birth by the simple conclusion that what 
is so well attested actually happened, that the writer records 
his statements under the influence neither of Pagan nor of 
Jewish speculation, but in the belief that the traditions which 
he hands on are traditions of historical facts preserved in 
Palestine among the close friends and acquaintances of the 
actors in the history, and derived in this particular case from 
the Virgin Mary herself. There is, of course, every reason 
why we should welcome the labours of scholars who are 
collecting from all parts of the ancient world parallels and 
analogies to the idea of a birth from a virgin. It is not 
unlikely that such anticipations may be found of the whole 
cycle of Christian ideas, Conceptions such as those of Sacra- 
mental Communion with God, Incarnation, Virgin Birth, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Deity may all have 
been current in the pre-Christian world. The mistake which 
vitiates so much modern speculation is to suppose that by 
tracing in antiquity earlier forms of Christian doctrine one 
explains it away. Primitive religions may have expressed 
the desire of man for communion with God, and have con- 
ceived of Deity as becoming incarnate by supernatural 
conception. But that does not explain away the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, nor His Birth from a Virgin. In the sphere 
of religious speculation, as in all else, all things were summed 
up and consecrated in Christ. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew present much 
greater difficulties than do those of St. Luke. They give 
rise to a number of questions which cannot be dealt with 
adequately in an article of this kind. All that can be 
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attempted here is to suggest the lines upon which, as we 
think, a fuller treatment should proceed. In the first place 
it seems clear that the genealogy is due to the same editor 
who has in this Gospel redacted St. Mark’s narrative and 
combined it with the Logian sections. He may have himself 
compiled the section from the Old Testament, or he may, 
less probably, have used a genealogy already existing. It 
is further probable that the genealogy should end with the 
words ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus, who is called Christ.’ The reading of the Greek 
manuscripts is probably a later modification of this. The 
compiler inserted the relative clause with special reference 
to the story which follows. He saw no reason why he 
should not end the genealogy with the words ‘ Joseph begat 
Jesus,’ qualified as they were by this relative clause and 
explained in vv. 18-25. It seems further probable that 
i, 18-iv. 17 was borrowed by him from a written source 
originally drawn up in Palestine. The evidence for this 
cannot be given here in detail, but may be summarized as 
follows: In copying St. Mark the editor sixty-nine times 
alters or omits that writer’s characteristic historic present, re- 
taining it only ten times. In other words, he shows a distinct 
tendency to remove such a tense from a source which he is 
using. Yet in i. 18-iv. 17 there are nine occurrences. This 
is explicable if the compiler is following a source, probably a 
translation from an Aramaic original, of which the use 
of this tense was a marked characteristic. Again, these 
chapters are characterized by a series of quotations, i, 23, 
ii, 6, 15, 17-18, 23, iii, 3, iv. 4, 6, 7, 10, 15-16, of 
which five (i, 23, ii. 15, 17, 23, iv. 15-16) are peculiar 
in shewing dependence upon the Hebrew combined with 
reminiscence of the LXX, and in being introduced by a 
special formula. In these respects they are connected with 
five quotations which occur later in the Gospel, viii. 17, xii, 
17, xiii. 35, xxi. 4, xxvii. 9. But it is clear that in all these 
places the editor had these quotations already beforehand in 
a Greek form, for elsewhere he shews no independent know- 
ledge of the Hebrew text, and assimilates such quotations as 
he finds in St. Mark to the LXX. So far as the section 
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before us is concerned, the suggestion that the editor is using 
a source will satisfy the case. The other quotations con- 
cerned may come from the same source, or from another of a 
similar character. Further, there are a certain number of words 
which may be claimed as characteristic of this section, and as 
suggestive of a source: AdOpa, i. 19, ii. 7 ; "lepooodvpa, fem. 
sing., ii. 3, iii. 5; «at’dvap, i. 20, ii. 12, 13, 19, 22, elsewhere 
only xxvii. 19, which may come from the same source; 
maparapSavey, eight times,elsewhere in the Gospel eight times, 
three of which are from St. Mark; raparyiyvopaz, ii. 1, iii. 1, 
13; muvOdvopar, ii. 4; avaywpeiv, five times, elsewhere in the 
Gospel five times, of which xxvii. 5 may be from this same 
source ; xarovxeiy, ii. 23, iv. 13, elsewhere xii. 45, xxiii. 21; 
the construction dvaywpnodvrav 82 adtay idov, i. 20, ii. 1, 
13, 19, elsewhere ix. 32 and xxviii. 11, which may come from 
the same source. 

If we may therefore assume a written source for these 
narratives, Jewish-Christian in character and _ probably 
originally Aramaic in language, we must next consider the 
value of its contents. Sufficient has already been said upon 
the question of supernatural birth. It may be added that the 
treatment of this subject in i, 18-25, especially with reference 
to the divorce of a betrothed woman, seems to rest upon 
accurate knowledge of Jewish law. The story of the Magi 
and the Star has given rise to much controversy. Soltau' 
sees in it the transference to Christ of another story told of 
Nero by Dio Cassius, who says that the Parthian king 
Tiridates came to see Nero, and did homage to him 
(mpooxuvyjcas). Pliny, referring to this expedition, calls 
Tiridates ‘ magus,’ and says that he brought mag? with him. 
For the star, Soltau and Usener appeal to the frequent 
notices in antiquity of natural portents preceding the birth of 
kings and heroes. But such analogies are out of place here. 
The connexion of Eastern magi (=astrologers) with the star 
as denoting the birth of a king in the West has a consistency 
and an Oriental naturalness about it which points rather to 





1 Op. cit.s.21. See also Mr, F. C. Conybeare, Guardian, April 29, 


1903, p. 608. 
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Palestine than to the West as the home of the story.' The 
complaint of critical writers that the idea of a star as fore- 
telling a divine Epiphany is foreign to Jewish ideas is beside 
the point. For the belief that the star foretold the birth of a 
king is here represented, not as a Jewish, but as a magian 
conception. That the Magi came to Jerusalem to seek the 
king so heralded may be not unnaturally supposed to rest 
upon their observation that Jews in their own country were at 
this time expecting the birth of a Messianic king. 

Lastly, the flight into Egypt finds some support in the 
Jewish tradition that Christ brought magical charms from 
that country.?. The whole cycle of stories impresses one as 
being a collection of early Palestine Jewish-Christian tales of 
Christ’s infancy, describing actual historical facts with a cer- 
tain amount of freedom and possible exaggeration. It is for 
the most part much easier to believe that the events here de- 
scribed actually took place than to believe in the so-called 
explanations of their origin offered by writers like Soltau and 
Usener. 

Something should be said in conclusion as to a recent 
attempt to show that the story of the Magi was added to the 
Gospel as late as 119 A.D.2 The so-called evidence is a 
Syriac document ascribed’ to Eusebius, which states that 
Balaam prophesied the destruction of the Assyrians by the 
Greeks, and the rise of the Star in Israel. This was recorded 
in a letter written by Balak to the Assyrian monarch. It was 
laid up in the Assyrian archives, and handed on from king to 
king. At last, in the reign of Pir Shabour, the Star appeared, 
and the Magi were sent. The colophon at the end states that 
‘in the year 430 (=1I9 AD.), in the reign of Hadrianus 
Cesar ...this concern arose in the minds of men who were 
acquainted with the Holy Books, and through the pains of 
the great men in various places this history was sought for and 

1 For omens from stars ¢{ Campbell Thompson, Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, pp. \xv-lxxvii.; and for Palestine in 
astrological texts, von Oefele, Die Angaben der Berliner Planetentafel, 
P. 8279, p. 10. 

2 Laible, Jesus Christ im Thalmud, pp. 44-48. 


* Conybeare, Guardian, April 29, 1903. Cf also Nestle, Zestsch. 7. 
Wissensch. Litt. xxxvi. 435-438. Hilgenfeld, sdéd. xxxviii. 447-451. 
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found and written in the tongue of those who took this 
care.’ 

Mr. Conybeare argues that the ‘Holy Books’ are the 
Old Testament, and seems to imply that ‘this history’ was 
St. Mark ii. 1-15. He further argues that the story, of the 
Magi thus elaborated was ‘an echo of the story as told by 
Dio and Pliny, of the visit of the Magi to Nero, and of their 
worshipping him in Rome.’ But unprejudiced readers of the 
document will probably agree with Zahn,’ who sees in the 
Holy Books the narrative of St. Matthew, already therefore 
incorporated in the Gospel in 119 A.D., and in the question 
with which men at that time busied themselves, the question 
as to the year in which the Magi came to Bethlehem, or 
possibly a desire to harmonize the narratives of the first and 
third Gospels. The history which they wrote will conse- 
quently be not St. Matthew ii. 1-15, but the legend about the 
preservation of Balak’s letter, and the coming of the Magi in 
the reign of Pir Shabour. 

Before passing from these narratives it should be clearly 
understood that no attempt has here been made to represent 
the critical theory of the origin of these chapters in its com- 
pleteness. That theory rests upon many considerations to 
which varying degrees of importance are attributed by 
different writers. To some these narratives are largely imita- 
tions and developments of ideas current in the Western world. 
Others find in Judaism, especially in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the chief factors in their growth. To some the 
idea of a Virgin Birth is clearly a comparatively late develop- 
ment in Christianity, and the supposed proofs of this are so 
superficially convincing that we shall here attempt to sum- 
marize them. It is urged that we have in the Gospels two 
mutually exclusive theories of the origin of Christ’s Divine 
Sonship. According to the one, Christ was the son of 
Joseph and Mary, who, at his Baptism, received the Holy 
Spirit and became the Son of God. This, it is urged, is the 
tradition of St. Mark, the uninterpolated St. Luke, St. John 
and St. Paul. The evidence of the two latter is of course 
mainly negative : that is, their silence is held to be conclusive 

1 Einleitung, ii. 266. 
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as to their ignorance of the Virgin Birth, But the evidence of 
St. Mark and St. Luke is positive. St. Mark never alludes 
to the Virgin Birth, and the Divine Sonship in his Gospel 
begins at the Baptism. Moreover, Christ is regarded in his 
Gospel as the son of Joseph and Mary. The fears of 
Mary, says Professor Lobstein, alluding to St. Mark iii. 21, 
‘would be absolutely inconceivable were it true that Mary 
was piously treasuring, as a family tradition, the lively remem- 
brance of the scenes of the annunciation and the nativity.’* 
In the uninterpolated St. Luke Christ is regarded as son of 
Joseph, and the idea of supernatural birth is inconsistent with 
the narrative. We read of ‘His parents,’ ii. 27, 33, 41, 48. In 
ii, 50 the misunderstanding of His parents ‘ convincingly 
proves that in the mind of the narrator Joseph and Mary 
were, and knew themselves to be, in the natural sense of the 
word, the parents of Jesus.’ ? According to the other tradi- 
tion, which rests upon the sole evidence of an interpolator of 
St. Luke and the editor of the first Gospel, Christ was born 
of the Virgin by the Holy Ghost. Of these two traditions 
the second is obviously the later. In St. Matthew it lies side 
by side with the others in irreconcilable juxtaposition, for 
the genealogy which precedes it presupposes the truth of 
the other and earlier tradition. The greater part of this 
argument seems to rest upon a defective psychology and a 
failure to recognize the probabilities of history. It assumes 
that from the moment of Christ’s birth Mary must always 
have lived in the full consciousness of the fact that her Son 
was an Incarnation of God. This is a quite gratuitous and 
very unphilosophical and unhistorical hypothesis. It is 
psychologically more probable, as it is historically more 
certain, that the Virgin developed very gradually a right 
understanding and appreciation of the character and nature 
of her Divine Son. If we suppose her, at or after His birth, to 
have spoken of its circumstances to any of her most intimate 
friends, we may be sure that the result would be to close her 
lips and hush her into silence. As the years passed by, 
doubt and questioning, wonder and surmise, must have 
1 OP. cit. p, 51. 
2 Encycl. Bibl. iii. 3344. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, i. 407. 
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mingled themselves in her mind. On the one hand, there 
was her Son, a being of flesh and blood, entering into all the 
daily concerns of their homely life. On the other, was her 
recollection of the wonder of His Birth and the gracious 
divinity of His nature. That His parents often misunder- 
stood is in every respect probable, and Professor Lobstein’s 
‘absolutely inconceivable’ is agreeable neither with human 
nature as we know it nor with history, which here, as else- 
where, shows more knowledge of life than do its critics, 
Moreover, it is sufficiently obvious that, assuming the truth of 
the supernatural birth, Joseph must nevertheless have been 
commonly regarded as the father of Christ, and in many 
respects, while he lived, have acted in a paternal capacity. 
Consequently, when the Virgin’s statement as to the facts of 
His Birth was allowed to find its way into Jewish-Christian 
circles in Palestine, and thence into the common tradition of 
the Church, it was natural that Christians should continue 
to speak of Joseph as father of Christ and as husband of 
Mary. Phrases of this sort must not therefore be used as 
evidence that in the Gospels we have two irreconcilable tradi- 
tions side by side. They prove, on the contrary, that the 
narratives which contain them come from a period of history 
when Jewish Christians could believe in Christ’s supernatural 
birth, while at the same time using language suggested by a 
true recollection of the circumstances of the home at Nazareth; 
when they could, without calling in question the reality of the 
Virgin Birth, speak of Jesus as son of Joseph, and, strange 
though it may seem to modern minds, believe in his Davidic 
descent by virtue of that relationship. 

II. The sections which we have grouped together as trace- 
able neither to St. Mark nor probably to the Logian tradition, 
and as therefore coming to us on the sole authority of the 
writer of the first Gospel, are for the most part characterized 
by a peculiarly Jewish tone. Chapter xvi. 17-19 is strongly 
impressed with a Jewish phraseology. Lap nai alwa, rirae 
ddou, ras xdeis, and the dinding and Joosing are all specifically 
Jewish ideas. In spite of the éexAnoia of v. 18, the passage must 
in the main be very early. C. xxvii. 3-10 has many signs of 
Palestinian origin. The reference to the purchase of a burial- 
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ground for strangers suggests acquaintance with Jewish ideas. 
So does the word xopBavas. This section is connected with 
i, 18, iv. 17, by the use of dvaywpeiy and by the quotation 
which, like some of the quotations there, is introduced by a 
special formula, is composite, and shows knowledge of the 
Hebrew. It may come from the same source or cycle of 
Palestinian tradition. C. xxvii. 19, again, is linked by «at’ évap 
with i. 18, iv. 17,"and has an Aramaic use of zroAAa (=much), 
which is characteristic of St. Mark’s Aramaic-coloured Greek.' 
It may come from the same source. In xxvii. 52, Merx? finds 
‘a genuine piece of old evangelic Judaistic tradition.’ And 
the same may probably be said of the remaining sections. 

Of course, when we have assigned these passages to early 
Palestinian tradition, we have not thereby estimated their 
historical value. Each must be judged on its own merits, and 
judgment can here rarely rise above a balance of probability. 
Christ’s words to St. Peter and His charge to the disciples 
have a ring of genuineness.* The traditions about Pilate, and 
the stories of the resurrection of the dead saints, and of the 
guard at the tomb, may create difficulties in some minds. A 
good deal might be said in defence of the probability of the 
story of the guard, but the others raise questionings. Thus 
the account of Pilate’s wifé’s dream, if true, must, as it would 
seem, have penetrated into Christian tradition through the 
doubtful channel of Court gossip. It needs further corrobora- 
tion before much weight can be placed upon it. 


But we must bring this long analysis of the Gospels to 
anend. We have endeavoured to show that in the main 
the tradition represented by St. Mark, the Logia, and 
St. Luke’s ‘special source’ gives us a faithful picture of the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. We have urged that the secondary 
group of Gospel narratives, ze. some sections peculiar to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, vary in historical value from the 
early chapters of these Gospels, which are good witnesses to 
an early Palestinian tradition common to them both, to some 


1 Wellhausen, Ev. Marc. p. 15. 2 Die Vier Evangelien, i. 429. 


* See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, who analyzes them very care- 
fully. 
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few sections of St. Matthew which are otherwise unsupported, 
and which give rise to questionings as to their value. We 
have tried to show that the conception of Christ thus drawn 
from the Gospels carries with it an irresistible conviction of its 
truth and blends with the witness of history and of Christian 
experience. We have urged that the extreme critical deprecia- 
tion of the value of the Gospels as history is due ultimately to a 
presupposition in the mind of the critic that the facts recorded 
are in the nature of things impossible, and that the critical re- 
construction of the process by which the Gospels reached their 
present shape depends largely upon a series of extravagant 
conjectures, and raises as many difficulties as it solves. We 
look forward in hopefulness to the gradual diffusion of a 
larger and wider view of Nature than that upon which this 
supposition is based. And we are confident that, side by side 
with this widening of the outlook of mankind, the general 
historical accuracy of our Gospels will emerge into ever 
clearer recognition. 





Truth in History. 


ArT. IX.—TRUTH IN HISTORY. 


1. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. Third Edition, enlarged. 
Vol. IV. (London: Chapman and Hall, 1880.) 

2. History of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. Vols, II., III. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1897, 1901.) 

3. Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. 
By CHARLES FIRTH, M.A. (London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1900.) 

4. Oliver Cromwell. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 

5. Oliver Cromwell the Protector. An Appreciation based on 
Contemporary Evidence. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
C.B. (London: Sampson Low, 1890.) 

6. Oliver Cromwell, H. H. the Lord Protector, and the Royalist 
Insurrection against his Government of March, 1655. A 
relation of the part taken therein by the Protector, of the 
way in which his subjects regarded him and the Insur- 
rection, and of the causes and consequences thereof. By 
Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B. (London: 
Sampson Low, 1903.) 

7. The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elu- 
cidations. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited, in three 
Volumes, with Notes, Supplement, and enlarged Index, 
by S. C. Lomas. With an Introduction by C. H. 
FIRTH. (London: Methuen and Co., 1904.) 


HISTORIANS, according to Jane Austen’s heroine, Catherine 
Morland, filled ‘great volumes for the torment of little boys 
and girls’; and Dr. Arnold partly agrees with her. While 
‘allowing the great beauty and interest of history as a series of 
particular pictures in the highest degree rich and instructive,’ 
he admits that its ‘scientific character has not been yet 
sufficiently made out,’ and that ‘there hangs an uncertainty 
about its laws which to most persons is very perplexing.’ ' 
Historical and literary questions which perplexed Dr. 
1 T. Arnold, Jntroductory Lectures on Modern History, p. 304. 
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Arnold can only be solved by a mind gifted with the insight 
and mastery that he enjoyed. Our attempt is restricted to 
a research into the rights and privileges which an historian 
possesses when he endeavours by judicious arrangement, 
selection, and rejection to shape the materials on which his 
narrative is founded into the pictures that compose the 
‘ beauty and interest of history.’ Foremost in this endeavour 
stands the duty of endowing the story he relates with effec- 
tive force, by the suppression of details which might obscure 
the aim and object of the narrative. Directed to that end, 
the omission of details is undoubtedly an artistic necessity. 
Not so the consignment to oblivion of historical incidents 
because they contradict or clash with the historian’s narrative, 
Such omissions may amount to a breach of literary morality ; 
and it is to the consideration of instances of that nature that 
this inquiry is specially directed. 

As artists and authors are governed by the same rules, 
here again Miss Morland’s guidance may be utilized. The 
ease with which important features could be obliterated from 
the face of Nature was impressed upon her by her first lesson 
in drawing. Following the instructions of her admirer, 
Catherine adapts the view before her into a duly arranged 
sketch. The foreground, side screens, and second distances 
took their proper places, and she ‘voluntarily rejected the 
whole City of Bath, which towered up before her, ‘as un- 
worthy to make part of a landscape.’ 

Historians occasionally act in like fashion. Carlyle out- 
rivals Miss Morland in an even more audacious treatment 
of two remarkable events in the career of Oliver Crom- 
well. So transformed are those events, as related by that 
literary magician, that the narrative would have surprised 
even the Protector himself. These specimens of Carlyle’s 
disingenuous ingenuity will appear among the four examples 
of the art of selection and rejection by the historians of our 
time, which we have drawn from the portrayal of Cromwell’s 
grand but clouded character by Carlyle himself, and also by 
Dr. Gardiner and by Mr. Firth. 

The mere mention of Dr. Gardiner’s name awakes admi- 
ration and sorrowful remembrance. Still more do regret and 
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pain attend a challenge offered in the slightest degree to his 
historical and literary judgment. It may, however, be 
claimed for the investigation before us that, being wholly of 
a tentative nature, restricted to the consideration of the 
general principles which govern alike all literary undertakings, 
this endeavour stands wholly outside the range of personal 
controversy ; and as Dr. Gardiner’s History of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate is accepted as a standard work, 
this high distinction of itself necessitates an inquiry whether 
its pages can in any way have a misleading tendency. 

The first step in this investigation shall be the consideration 
of the omission by Carlyle from his ‘ very small enterprise— 
the collecting of the letters and speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
and presenting them in natural sequence—to ingenuous 
readers ’—of an address delivered by the Protector on one ot 
the most important occasions in the history of the Protector- 
ate, which took place on February 27, 1657. This address 
should, in ‘natural sequence,’ have been numbered Speech VII., 
and entered as ‘Passages between the Protector and the 
Hundred Officers of the Army touching Kingship.’ 

These ‘ passages’ are not wholly excluded from Carlyle’s 
pages. They form the basis of his artful description of the 
occurrence which provoked that speech when, using his 
words, ‘there’ waited ‘upon His Highness Deputation of a 
hundred officers . . . to signify that they have heard with real 
dismay of some project now on foot to make his Highness 
King ;’! but Carlyle omits a ‘passage’ which, if the speech 
had received the typographical distinction that it deserves, 
must have caught the attention of the reader, because the 
unprinted sentences contain the most remarkable disclosure 
ever made regarding himself by any ruler over men.’ This is 
that disclosure. It is Cromwell’s confession that ever since 
the King’s death had ‘made the army the Government of 
England,’? he, although in appearance commander-in-chief 
and England’s Protector, had been, and was when speaking, 

1 Carlyle, iv. 177. 2 Firth, Cromwell’s Army, p. 367. 

3 ¢This abridgment of an abridgment,’ says Mrs. Lomas, ‘hardly 


conveys a correct idea of the tone of that from which it is taken.’ She 
prints the rest, iii. 487. 
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the servant of the army ; ‘that,’ in his own words, ‘ they had 
made him their drudge upon all occasions,’ 

Under Carlyle’s crafty handling the interview with the 
army officers which drew forth that humiliating confession 
becomes a smart display of the Protector’s dexterous manage- 
ment of a malcontent audience. He sets aside with cheery 
banter and apt retort the officers’ demand that he should 
refuse the crown ; he treats ‘the title King’ as ‘a feather in 
a hat,’ and reminds them that ‘they and he have not 
succeeded in settling the nation hitherto,’ and that all their 
efforts in that direction had ‘proved failures’; but the Pro- 
tector’s confession that he was their slave, and his sad recital 


of the acts of drudgery which they had compelled him to 
commit, disappear from Carlyle’s narrative.' 

The motive which prompted the concealment of Crom- 
well’s astonishing disclosure may be disregarded ; not so a 
question which naturally presents itself whether, according to 
the right use of his materials, a historian may close his eyes 
and the eyes of his readers to the light which Cromwell thus 
cast over the history of the Protectorate ? 


1 Burton’s Diary, i. 382-3. Extracts from the passages in the 
Protector’s address to the Hundred Officers which are omitted by 
Carlyle, beginning after the statement that ‘he,’ Cromwell, ‘loved the 
title’ of King, ‘a feather in a hat, as little as they did.’ 

‘That they had made him their drudge upon all occasions ; to dissolve 
the Long Parliament, . . . to call a Parliament or convention of their 
naming, who met, and what did they? fly at liberty and property. . . . 
Who could have said anything was their own if they had gone on? 
A Parliament was afterwards called ; they sat five months. ... They 
took the Instrument into debate and they must needs be dissolved. 

‘Some time after that you thought it was necessary to have Major- 
Generals, and the first rise to that motion then was the late general 
insurrections and was justifiable ; and you Major-Generals did your parts 
well; .. . After you had exercised this power awhile, impatient were 
you till a Parliament was called. I gave my vote against it, but you 
[were] confident by your own strength and interest to get men chosen 
to your heart’s desire. How you have failed therein, and how much 
the country hath been disobliged, is well known. 

‘ ... That it is time to come to a settlement and lay aside arbitrary 
proceedings, so unacceptable to the nation. And by the proceedings of this 
Parliament, you see they stand in need of a check or balancing power,’ 
(meaning the House of Lords, or a House so constituted), ‘ for the case of 
James Naylor might happen to be your own case... .’ 
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Following Dr. Arnold, ‘how eagerly do we desire’ to 
know not only what the great men whose actions fill so large 
a space in history ‘ did, but what they were ; how much do we 
prize ... their recorded words!’' Mr. Firth, on the other 
hand, to judge by his Oliver Cromwell, considers that the 
revelation which the Protector made before the Hundred 
Officers, although unquestionably those words reveal not 
only what he did, but what he was, are of no avail to an 
historian. Adopting Carlyle’s treatment of the incident, Mr. 
Firth lays stress on the firmness of Cromwell’s reply to the 
officers,? and passes the sponge over the impressive picture 
touched in by Cromwell himself, of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Protector, England’s ‘Governing Man, seated on 
high in seeming authority, the chief player apparently in the 
national game of statecraft, while the army in the background 
direct him to disperse, to summon, and to dissolve parlia- 
ments ; and to subject, because they ‘ thought it was necessary 
to have Major-Generals,’ his people to their rule. 

Sympathy undoubtedly can be felt with an historian who 
shrinks from the portrayal of Cromwell as the ‘ very kickshaw’ 
of the army, of that supreme commander obeying the com- 
mands of the men he led to unfailing victory. This course, 
however, is not possible ; that distressing picture is Cromwell’s 
own creation. If there be any truth in history, that picture 
cannot be turned with its face to the wall; if there be any 
truth in Cromwell’s words, he cannot be retained among our 
national portraits as of all Englishmen ‘the strongest and 
terriblest ;’ and in that sad conclusion Mr. Firth perforce 
must concur. He has shown, as will subsequently appear, 
that the most resolute of generals was, as Protector, an irre- 
solute waverer ; while, on the other hand, that Cromwell had 
in all his utterances ‘an honest, manful meaning’ he would 
assuredly maintain. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that, following Carlyle’s evil example, he should have ignored 
the Protector’s emphatic declaration that, when seemingly 
England’s ruler, he was the drudge of the army. 


1 Introductory Lectures on Modern History, p. 9. 
4 Firth, Oliver Cromwell, p. 424. 
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Besides the uncomfortable sensations that are thus aroused, 
Cromwell’s address to the army officers presents other sources 
of embarrassment to an historian who gives to that speech the 
prominence that it deserves. What use, for instance, should 
be made of the highly contradictory account that Cromwell 
gave of the motives which governed him on those two 
momentous occasions, the dispersal of the Long Parliament, 
and the institution of the Major-Generals? This question 
Dr. Gardiner, who deals with the two occasions in his history 
of the Protectorate, leaves wholly unanswered ; and yet it 
raises points of the utmost importance. 

The motive which drove Cromwell into the first of these 
proceedings, the dispersal of the Long Parliament, was, as he 
maintained before them on that eventful day, April 20, 1653, 
their conduct: ‘it is you that have forced me tothis’;' but 
according to the Cromwell of February 27, 1657, he was com- 
pelled ‘to dissolve the Long Parliament’ by the army.? Of 
this statement Dr. Gardiner, in his most able and dignified 
description of that event, takes no notice ;* he does not 
attempt to reconcile the Cromwell who, acting on his own 
conviction, scattered the Parliament, with the Cromwell who 
was made to do so by his soldiers. This treatment of that 
memorable occasion demands consideration. 

It may be justly urged that Cromwell expressed his true 
feelings when, as an honest seeker after England’s well-being, 
he broke up the Parliament and put an end to the prating 
of those self-seeking men; and it might be urged that his 
ascription of that act to a demand from the army was only 
a fashion of speech signifying that he knew that he had acted 
with their consent and approval. But because he spoke the 
truth when he asserted that it was his fellow-members who 
forced him to call in the forty musketeers and to seize the 
‘bauble,’ it cannot be maintained that he spoke with less 
truth when he told the army officers that ‘they had made 
him dissolve the Long Parliament’; and that he did on that 
occasion speak the truth is shewn by the fact that, to use his 
words, his ‘call’ of ‘a Parliament or convention of their 

1 Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth, &c., ii. 210. 
* Burton’s Diary, i. 383. * Gardiner, of. ciz. ii. 207-210, 
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own naming ’—the second act of compulsion which the army 
placed upon him—was the direct consequence of the first 
step in the path of drudgery. And that Cromwell did obey 
the will of the army when he summoned the nominated 
Parliament is proved by the exultant remark of a most com- 
petent witness, Major-General Harrison, that in so doing 
Cromwell acted ‘ contrary to his intentions’ ;! that it was the 
Lord’s work, and no thanks to his ‘ Excellency.’ 

This remark attests not only the intimate connexion 
between those two events, the dispersal of the Long Par- 
liament and the call of the Convention, but also the pre- 
dominant influence of the army. For the Major-General 
Harrison who commented on Cromwell’s unwillingness to 
join in the creation of the nominated Parliament was foremost 
among the army men who held that ‘the earth was to be 
ruled by the saints, and not by elected Parliaments’ ;? and 
Harrison was Cromwell’s partner in the expulsion of the 
Long Parliament. By his messages he hurried Cromwell 
down to the House on April 20, 1653; it was he who, 
though with some trepidation, called in the musketeers ; and 
it was in obedience to Harrison’s influence that Cromwell 
within the next ten days became ‘instrumental to put the 
power into the hands of God’s people’*® by his summons 
calling together the Convention or nominated Parliament. 

Indirect evidence is, however, obviously not wanted when 
Cromwell himself tells us that, at the command of the army, 
he dispersed the Long Parliament. That being the case, if 
an historian’s description of an event ought to reflect the 
influences which caused the event, then surely some warning 
should have been given by Dr. Gardiner of the existence ot 
Cromwell’s words which disclosed the army’s predominance 
in the expulsion of the Long Parliament 

The history of the Protectorate is the history of a revo- 
lution ; a revolution is the creature and the creator of sinister 
influences, such as the influence of the army. The expulsion 
of Parliament was the first visible sign of that influence ; 

1 Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth, &c., ii. 222. 
2 [bid. ii. 216. 8 Ibid. ii, 222. 
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and if from an historical representation of that event the 
apparition of Cromwell the drudge is excluded, a student is 
sent blinded on his way through that revolutionary period. 
Even supposing that an historian, to obtain simplicity of 
narration, keeps that apparition out of sight, as a literary work- 
man he would find himself involved in this difficulty. When, 
in due course, the contest over kingship is reached, as the 
Protector has been saddled with the whole responsibility for 
the event of April 20, 1653, should he be allowed to shift off 
that responsibility on to the backs of the Hundred Officers 
without any attempt to justify the Protector’s self-contra- 
dictory statement? As Cromwell’s declaration, that it was 
his own righteous indignation which forced him to disperse 
the Parliament, has been accepted by the historian as the 
conclusion of the whole matter, he must perforce do his 
best to bring that version of the story into harmony with 
the revelation made by the Protector before the Hundred 
Officers. But the only practical result of the attempt 
would be the disclosure that he had excluded from his narra- 
tive the very circumstance which, if Cromwell told the truth, 
brought about the event of April 20, 1653, namely that the 
army ‘had made him... dissolve the Long Parliament.’ 
Mr. Firth avoids the difficulty by the omission of these words 
from his Oliver Cromwell. 

The most crucial, perhaps, among the many difficulties 
which are thrown upon the historian by the address of 
February 1657 is Cromwell’s declaration that it was the 
officers who ‘thought it was necessary to have Major- 
Generals’; for not only does that statement set aside the 
claim he had made in the speech that he addressed to his 
second Parliament, September 17, 1656, that ‘the erecting 
of your Major-Generals’ was his own ‘little poor invention, * 
but it also forms a convincing proof of the supremacy of the 
army over the Protector and over England. 

The wide-ranging outlook that is thus opened up lies 
beyond the limits of an inquiry into the right use of historical 
materials, and so we gladly avail ourselves of the guidance 
afforded by Mr. Morley’s invaluable remark that ‘history is 

* Carlyle, iv. 116. 
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only intelligible if we place ourselves at the point of view of 
the actor who makes it.’ ' 

Whether willingly or unwillingly, Cromwell was un- 
doubtedly ‘the actor’ who made that governmental system, 
unique in our history, whereby England was parcelled out 
into eleven military provinces, placed under the rule of 
the eleven Major-Generals. We may feel assured, therefore, 
that the statements which he made regarding this matter 
will render intelligible the originating cause of that insti- 
tution; but the insight which is furnished by its maker is 
by no means clear and unconflicting. Cromwell unfortunately 
presents that subject in two points of view by the two con- 
tradictory statements regarding the part he played in the 
subjection of England to those military governors, which he 
uttered during September 1656 and February 1657. On 
which statement should the historian rely? What use should 
he make of these perplexing historical materials? A reply 
to that question shall be attempted by a comparison between 
the very diverse ways in which the institution of the Major- 
Generals was regarded by Hallam and by Dr. Gardiner. 

Dr. Gardiner ignores the declaration made before the 
Hundred Officers that the army were the inflictors, if not 
the inventors, of the government by the Major-Generals. He, 
in effect, adopts the statement which the Protector addressed 
to the Parliament of September 1656, claiming that ‘the 
erecting of your Major-Generals’ was his ‘little poor inven- 
tion,’ and that they had done more ‘ towards the discounten- 
ancing of vice and settling religion than anything had done 
these fifty years’* Dr. Gardiner accordingly gives an 
account, most full and accurate, of the administrative instruc- 
tions whereby Cromwell and his council endowed the Major- 
Generals with authority over all their fellow-countrymen, from 
royalist earls and baronets and the servants of the Common- 
wealth, mayors, aldermen, magistrates, ministers of religion 
and schoolmasters, down to every wildrake, loafer, and vaga- 
bond in their provinces; and the inquisitorial and punitive 
provisions which enabled the Major-Generals to -make 
their power effectual are set forth on pages headed ‘A 


1 Morley, Oliver Cromwell, p. 238. ? Carlyle, iv. 131. 
DD2 
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Police Force,’ ‘A Moral Government,’ ‘The Enforcement of 
Morality ’; and the contents of those pages are in accordance 
with their headings.’ 

In this civil-spoken fashion Dr. Gardiner presents to his 
readers that ‘little invention’ of the army and of Cromwell, 
which, by the fierce resentment it provoked, rooted in 
Englishmen their settled aversion to a standing army ; while 
of the practical effect upon the nation caused by that 
military Government, and of the political upheaval which put 
an end to that institution, Dr. Gardiner gives no forecast in 
his account of its commencement. So abhorrent was it that 
the Parliament to whom Cromwell addressed that eulogy 
over ‘your’ Major-Generals—a Parliament not chosen by 
the Royalists who had suffered under their exactions and 
severities, nor by the ‘idle and profane’ fellows whom they 
could consign to slavery—condemned, by a large majority, 
the ‘moral’ government of the Major-Generals, because it 
was a breach of common justice and of fair dealing between 
man and man ;? and wished to insist, in order to extinguish 
the supremacy of the army, upon Cromwell’s acceptance of 
the crown. 

Hallam, unlike Dr. Gardiner, placed himself at the point of 
view taken of the institution of the Major-Generals, not by 
Cromwell, the speech-maker of September 1656, but by his 
subjects. It was, he asserts, an act of ‘despotism compared 
to which all the illegal practices of former kings, all that had 
cost Charles his life and crown, appeared as dust in the 
balance’ ;* and Hallam also was an historian. 

The doubts which may justly be felt whether an historian 
who describes the successful outset of an event may rightly 
exclude from his narrative any reference to the offence 
which that event created, and to the condemnation of that 
event by Parliament, are also raised by Dr. Gardiner’s 
account of the imprisonment that Cromwell inflicted upon 
Major-General Overton. 

Overton was an highly esteemed officer in the Common- 

1 Gardiner, of. cét. iii. 168-189. 


? Burton’s Diary, i. 230-243, 310-320; Morley, of. cit. p. 424. 
’ Hallam, History of England, ii, 251. 
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wealth army ; he distinguished himself on the battlefield of 
Marston Moor; he was ‘bound’ to Milton by ‘a friendship 
of more than brotherly closeness and affection’;! and he 
claimed the respect and regard of many Englishmen. He 
was, moreover, a veritable Puritan, a man of authority 
among those sincere republicans who resented the army- 
made Protectorate Government, and especially among the 
military republicans ; and if their discontent had risen into 
activity he might assuredly have been chosen as their leader. 
This, therefore, as it may be presumed, was the reason 
why Overton, without any accusation having been preferred 
against him, was committed by the Protector to the Tower 
of London on January 16, 1655,and subsequently to a prison 
in Jersey. 

The documents in the possession of the Government 
which tended to implicate Overton in the insurrectionary 
designs of the military republicans are published by Dr. 
Gardiner with much fulness ;? and he deduces therefrom the 
presumption that the Protector was convinced that ‘ possibly’ 
Overton might have become the leader of a mutinous out- 
break in the army, and that ‘it was this possibility which 
made Overton dangerous.’ Acting, therefore, on that con- 
viction, the Protector consigned ‘ the upright and blameless’ * 
Overton to perpetual imprisonment; and, having thus 
accounted for Cromwell’s conduct in the matter, Dr. Gardiner 
inferentially leaves his readers to suppose that it was either 
approved or regarded with indifference by Cromwell’s sub- 
jects. This most unfounded impression does injustice both 
to Overton and to his fellow-countrymen. Dr. Gardiner’s 
presumed justification for Cromwell’s treatment of Overton 
is based on a ‘possibility ; but contemporary evidences 
furnish not questionable possibilities merely, but unques- 
tionable certainties regarding Overton’s supposed criminality. 
It is a certainty that no direct evidence—that absolutely no 
evidence at all which proved his guilt—was ever in the 
hands of the Government; and the Protector’s judge-advocate 
may be cited in support of this statement. He twice 

1 Masson, Life of Milton, iv. 602. 
2 Gardiner, of. cit. iii. 70-76. > Morley, of. cét. p. 404. 
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admitted in parliamentary debate that, though he had sought 
in Scotland for legal proof against Overton, no proof could 
be found. His complete unsuccess is shown by his assertion 
that the most condemning evidence among Overton’s papers 
was ‘one letter sealed with silk and silver ribbon. It had 
no hand to it. The contents were that there was an intent 
to murder the Protector and Lord Lambert, and six others; 
I was sorry to find it’ ; an endeavour to blacken Overton which 
made Lord Lambert smile.’ 

It is a certainty also that Overton was regarded not only 
by Mr. Morley, but also by his fellow-countrymen, as the 
innocent victim of unjust oppression, and that with them Parlia- 
ment heartily concurred. Let us then pass on from January 16, 
1655, the day when the ‘possible’ traitor was consigned 
to the Tower, to March 10, 1659, the day of his return 
to London, and to the glimpse which is afforded into the 
feelings that his imprisonment excited in the Protector’s 
subjects. This sight was presented on that day to the 
inhabitants of Westminster. A man marked with the signs 
of ill-health, the result of long imprisonment, was escorted 
through King Street towards the Tilt Yard by enthusiastic 
admirers carrying laurel branches, about four or five hundred 
horsemen, others ‘in coaches, some of them with their wives, 
and others on foot,’ moving along in ‘ order of rank and file.’ ? 
Those rejoicing citizens were drawn together by the impulse 
of a spontaneous desire to welcome Overton on his way to 
freedom ; and the bystanders were naturally carried back in 
mind to the like triumphant reception given by their fellow- 
citizens during the winter of 1640 to the victims, in popular 
estimation, of the Star Chamber—Prynne, Burton, and Bast- 
wick—on their return to London, fetched, as was Overton, 
from remote imprisonment by the order of Parliament. * 

Externally the similarity between these two exhibitions 
of public resentment against the conduct of the Government 
was precise ; but between Overton and Prynne there is this 
wide difference. Overton had done nothing to commend 

1 Burton’s Diary, i. 357, iv. 156. 

2 The Clarke Papers, iii. 184; Guizot, History of Richard Cromwell, 
&c. i. 335. * Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy, &°c. ii. 30. 
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himself to the people ; he had not for their sake, like Prynne, 
openly defied the authorities of the State. Overton aroused 
their sympathy because they regarded him as a victim of 
gross oppression, who had borne harsh imprisonment because 
he was a sincere Puritan. 

In this opinion Parliament and the people were in har- 
mony. Major-General Overton’s case was brought forward 
shortly after the meeting of Richard’s Parliament. The 
matter was treated as a case of obvious wrongdoing, and the 
Governor of Jersey was ordered to bring his prisoner before the 
House. Overton appeared at the Bar on March 16, 1659, and, 
with seemingly unanimous consent, Parliament resolved that 
his commitment, because it was ‘by warrant of the Chief 
Magistrate alone,. . . wherein there is no cause expressed,’ was 
‘illegal and unjust.’ Overton was accordingly ‘ discharged 
of his imprisonment’ ;' and although his release was based 
on the technical wording of the warrant, it was not merely as 
an assertion of the majesty of the law that Parliament set 
him free. Several other prisoners were named in the warrant 
which committed Overton to the custody of the Governor of 
Jersey ; but the House directed their attention to the merits 
of his case, and refused to include any name save his in their 
resolution. A suggestiOn that Overton as a soldier had 
broken the rules of military discipline was set aside, because 
he was styled in the warrant ‘Robert Overton Esquire’ ;? 
and the tenor of the debate shows that Parliament released 
him because he was innocent of any offence against the 
State. 

Consideration must now be given to Dr. Gardiner’s treat- 
ment of the case of Overton as an illustration of the use of 
historical materials. This is how the matter stands. The 
contemporary evidence bearing on Overton’s arrest suggested 
to Dr. Gardiner a supposition that ‘possibly’ Cromwell 
became convinced that Overton was a dangerous subject, 
who therefore might justly be subjected to perpetual im- 
prisonment. On the other hand, contemporary evidence of 
a later date proves that Parliament and the Londoners em- 
phatically condemned the justification which Dr. Gardiner 


1 Burton’s Diary, iii. 46, iv. 150-161. 2 Tbid, iv. 154, 156. 
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urges in Cromwell’s behalf; and yet, although Dr. Gardiner’s 
materials afford him no firmer basis for his arguments than 
a supposition—a mere uncertainty—of the direct contradiction 
which they receive from unquestionable evidence, he takes 
no heed. Dr. Gardiner undoubtedly was dealing with the 
events of January 1655 ; and the triumphant reception given 
to Cromwell’s prisoner, and the action taken by Parliament, 
occurred some four years further on in time. Yet surely 
though a chief magistrate may be convinced that he is acting 
possibly, even probably, in the right, if his subjects are 
equally convinced that he is utterly in the wrong, some 
attention should be drawn to their opinion, although no sign 
of it was visible when the action took place. 

An historian is in his way a professor of history ; both work 
towards the same end, towards the maintenance of truth in 
history. Following Bishop Creighton’s example as a lecturer, 
an historian should ‘aim at making’ his writings ‘a training 
in historical method, and in the temper necessary for historical 
judgment.’' And this is the historical method which is 
offered as an example to the student by Dr. Gardiner, as a 
means whereby a just historical judgment may be attained 
on those two highly important incidents in Oliver Cromwell’s 
career, the imprisonment of Overton and the institution of 
the Major-Generals. Dr. Gardiner traces out the history of 
each occasion according to the day-by-day fashion of a con- 
temporary chronicler, and treats each incident as a separate 
link in time’s chain of occurrences ; and while he dwells on 
the interpretation of the moment which Cromwell puts on each 
event, he withholds from view its tendency as disclosed by 
the resultant effects, and ignores the judgment pronounced 
thereon by Parliament and by the people on Cromwell’s 
conduct. 

An historical narrative constructed on these lines does 
injustice both to the writer and to the reader. ‘ The difficulty 
of dealing with modern history,’ as Bishop Creighton points 
out, ‘ is the impossibility of isolating events and their results.’ ? 
Surely an historical instructor who evades that difficulty by 
limiting the. information that he imparts to the immediate 

1 Creighton, Historical Lectures, &c., p. 24. ® Jbid. p. 267. 
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occasion, and affects his pupils’ ignorance of the conclusion 
of their research, would be deemed a doubtful guide in the 
ordinary course of life. Far more doubtful is such a mode 
of guidance through the paths of history too often warped 
aside by prejudice or by predilection. 

This inquiry into the right use of historical evidence shall 
be closed by the exhibition of a skilfully masked omission 
from a description of a conspicuous event in the annals of 
the Protectorate, because the omitted incident would have 
shown that the event bore a significance quite other than 
the interpretation which the writer put upon it, and that the 
Protector by no means took the part which is assigned to him, 
That writer is Carlyle. The omission occurs in his account 
of the punishment for blasphemy inflicted by Parliament on 
the crazy fanatic James Nayler,' during the winter of 1656, 
which drew from the Protector a message of remonstrance, 

The mere mention of this occurrence in the history of the 
Protectorate will readily bring to mind the ‘apt and gracious 
words’ with which Mr. Morley, in the noble firstfruit of the 
literature of this century, his Olver Cromwell, hails that 
message as an exhibition of the Protector’s ‘ noblest quality’ ;? 
and though Mr. Morley’s outburst of reverential enthusiasm 
is wholly misapplied, his glowing expression of that enthu- 
siasm will always kindle the admiration of his readers. That 
message is also claimed by Mr. Firth, equally erroneously, as 
a proof of the Protector’s ‘ hostility to religious persecution.’ 

An endeavour must now be made to exhibit the ingenious 
contrivances whereby Carlyle converts his narrative of the 
Nayler incident into a grotesque misrepresentation, which has 
led Mr. Morley and Mr. Firth into the curious misconception 
which we have already indicated. Carlyle instinctively avails 
himself of the occasion for a brilliant display of sardonic 
description. He pictures with grim satisfaction the ‘ strange 
sight’ that the streets of Bristol witnessed in October 1655, 
of Nayler, ‘a rawboned male figure,’ on horseback, escorted 
by bare-headed worshippers, singing ‘Holy, holy,’ amid 

1 In the index to the new edition of Carlyle by Mrs. Lomas, the name 
is spelt ‘ Naylor,’ but with one exception (iii. 488) in every passage there 
referred to it is spelt as above. * Morley, Oliver Cromwell, p. 423. 
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pouring deluges of rain, and mud knee-deep. With equal zest 
Carlyle pours down contempt and ridicule upon ‘the four 
hundred gentlemen of England ’—‘the James Nayler Parlia- 
ment ’—who condemned the luckless lunatic ‘to be whipped 

to be branded, to be bored through the tongue’ ; and he gives 
due typographical prominence to the Protector’s message to 
Parliament taking ‘notice of the judgment lately given. by 
yourselves against James Nayler,’ desiring ‘that the House 
will let us know the grounds and the reasons whereupon they 
have proceeded.’ The message was dated December 25, 
1656, and was received on the following day by Parliament.' 

Attention is asked to these dates because an artful 
disarrangement of the days and months which marked the 
duration of the Nayler incident assists Carlyle’s concealment 
from view of an important fact which vitally affected James 
Nayler, and which, if disclosed, would have shewn that the 
Protector’s message was a cold-blooded and futile stroke of 
policy. 

Carlyle asserts that the ‘interminable debates ’ devoted to 
the question, ‘ What shall we do with’ Nayler ? ‘shall we roast, 
or boil, or stew him?’ formed ‘ the history of Oliver’s second 
Parliament for three long months and odd.’? The extrava- 
gance of that statement is easily exposed by a reference to 
the parliamentary proceedings. Acting on the report of a 
Committee appointed on October 31, the House began those 
interminable debates on Friday, December 5, which ran 
through eleven sittings, until Wednesday the 17th, when 
Nayler was called to the Bar of the House to hear his sentence ; 
and including in the calculation the day when the Committee 
was appointed, and five other occasions when his case was 
brought forward, Carlyle’s ‘three long months’ shrink into 
less than three parliamentary weeks.’ 

Having thus created a wholly false impression regarding 
the duration of the Nayler debates, though the time element 
is an essential feature in the story, Carlyle places the Nayler 
affair upon his pages in a chapter headed ‘ Kingship,’ and 

1 Carlyle, iv. 35, 171-4. 2 Ibid. iv. 172. 

* Burton’s Diary, i. 10, n. 24-158, 161-7, 168, 182, 246-258, 260-4, 
270-282. 
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after the explosion of the Sindercomb conspiracy ; although 
that event, and the contest over the crown, occurred in the 
following year—that is, in 1657; and the only indication 
afforded by Carlyle of the actual time when the Nayler 
incident happened appears in the closing sentence of the 
Protector’s message, ‘Given at Whitehall, the 25th December, 
1656.’ 

That Christmas Day forms the basis of our exhibition of 
the method whereby Carlyle conceals his exclusion, from the 
account he gives of the dealings that took place over Nayler 
between the Protector and Parliament, of the fact which so 
vitally affected not Nayler only, but all who took part in the 
affair. A brief summary must be offered of the dates in 
question. On Tuesday, December 16, Parliament resolved 
that on Thursday the 18th ‘James Nayler be set on the 
pillory, with his head in the pillory, in the New Palace, 
Westminster, and be whipped by the hangman through the 
streets of Westminster to the Old Exchange, London.’ The 
House also ordered that on a subsequent day Nayler be 
again pilloried in New Palace Yard, and that ‘his tongue 
shall be bored through with a hot iron at the Old Exchange,’ 
and his forehead ‘ stigmatised with the letter B.’' 

The first portion of the punishment was inflicted accord- 
ingly on Thursday, December 18.2. That pitiful procession on 
its way Citywards must have traversed the precincts of White- 
hall Palace ; and the Protector, if he occupied the rooms that 
tradition assigns to him, might have seen the hangman’s whip 
in air,and heard the lash upon Nayler’s back. Anyhow, since 
to reach the City Nayler and his driver the hangman must 
have entered Whitehall Palace through the King’s Street 
Gate, passing onward towards Charing Cross under the Hol- 
bein Gate, Nayler’s sufferings were, on that Thursday, De- 
cember 18, unquestionably brought home to the Protector; 
and this was the result. On the seventh day after that woeful 
sight, the message ‘ Given at Whitehall, the 25th December, 
1656, was the first sign which showed that the Protector had 
taken ‘ notice of a judgment’ which Parliament had ‘lately 
given ., . against one James Nayler.’* Of the lamentable 


1 Burton’s Diary, i. 158. 2 Ibid. i. 168, n. 3 Tbid. i. 246. 
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consequence of that judgment the Protector took no notice. 
Sharing in his indifference to the state of Nayler’s flayed 
back, Carlyle hails that message as a ‘ pertinent inquiry,’ not 
indeed as regards the scourging inflicted upon Nayler, but as 
a warning from the Protector that it was necessary for 
England’s welfare that the single-House Parliament should 
be converted into a Parliament of Lords and Commons, 
This was the Protector’s object ; he tells us so himself. He 
told the Hundred Officers that ‘by the proceedings of this 
Parliament’ in the case of James Nayler ‘ you see they stand 
in need of a check or balancing power.’ 

Though the object of the message is thus made clear, it 
suggests this still more ‘ pertinent inquiry.’ Why was the 
message withheld until Christmas Day? If the Protector had 
desired to restrain Parliament from committing a cruel and 
arbitrary deed, certainly he would have interposed so soon as 
the debates, begun on December 5, disclosed the purposes of 
Parliament. If that was his intention, the ten sittings that 
prefaced the sentence pronounced on December 16 afforded 
him time enough and to spare. If the Protector, from 
motives of policy, left Parliament to exhibit themselves by 
the sentence of the 16th as cruel oppressors, surely for his 
own sake, for their sake, and for Nayler’s sake he would have 
promptly interposed, and hindered Parliament from giving 
effect to their sentence on the appointed day, Thursday the 
18th. On the contrary it was the Protector who stayed his 
hand. The Commons did not receive his message calling 
them to account until December 26, eight days after London 
and Westminster had seen that ghastly exhibition of the 
potency of Parliament. 

As the Commons had thereby committed themselves to 
the full, to them it did not much matter whether they received 
the Protector’s remonstrance upon the second day or upon 
the eighth after the offence. Indeed, as delay cast a tinge of 
hesitation over his interference, delay was to them a gain ; 
and luckless Nayler also, having been whipped, could not be 
unwhipped. To him the precise day chosen by the Pro- 
tector for the message would have been of no consequence if 


1 Carlyle, iv. 174. 
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the punishment of Thursday the 18th had been all his punish- 
ment. But torments even more terrible awaited him, though 
Parliament had considerately allowed a ‘close’ time of nine 
days before the renewal of his tortures. Pursuant to their 
resolution, Nayler’s tongue was to be bored through with a 
hot iron, and his forehead branded with the letter B, on the 
ensuing 27th day of December.' 

According to the ordinary instincts of humanity, here was 
Cromwell’s last opportunity ; here, if ever, was a call for 
prompt action. If he could induce Parliament to soften their 
savage temper towards Nayler, for that softening process 
ample time should be given them; word it as he might, 
the Protector’s message could not be conciliatory or accept- 
able. He had allowed Parliament to put themselves irre- 
vocably in the wrong; he therefore could not wholly put 
himself into the right towards them. 

Consider their position in the matter. The Protector had 
remained unmoved when, on December 16, Parliament con- 
demned Nayler to be pilloried, scourged, and branded ; so also 
he remained unmoved when, on the 18th, Nayler was whipped 
through his palace by the hangman. Though their sitting 
had been continuous ever since, Parliament did not receive 
the Protector’s rebuke, the-message ‘given at Whitehall’ on 
the ‘25th December, 1656,’ until the 26th, the eve of Nayler’s 
branding day. The House inevitably was thrown into a 
state of perplexity and passion. 

The moment chosen by the Protector for his message to 
Parliament proved that it was not a Christmas greeting of 
peace and goodwill to anybody, least of all to Nayler. That 
for their victim Cromwell had no tenderness was evident. 
They were assured by his attorney-general that ‘ he heard his 
Highness plead nothing for this fellow ;’ and the Protector’s 
followers chimed in to the same tune. They were confident 
that ‘his Highness is not against the sentence,’ that he 
‘does not desire’ a reprieve.? Nayler was accordingly placed 


1 Burton’s Diary, i. 183. 

2 Burton’s Diary, i. 249, 260, 262, 264. Lord Richard Cromwell ‘ was 
clear in that Nayler ought to die ;’ an opinion expressed at dinner, 
December 12, 1656.—Burton’s Diary, i. 126. 
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in the pillory and under the hot irons. But the more clear it 
became to Parliament that his Highness did not whip them 
‘for whipping James Nayler,’* the more in the dark were they 
regarding the purpose of the stroke they had received from 
his hand? At length they perceived that the message was 
a challenge to their jurisdiction, that the blow had been 
delayed in order that by the sufferings they had inflicted 
upon Nayler they might efficaciously provoke against them- 
selves the distrust and apprehension of their fellow-subjects ; 
that they might themselves show to all Englishmen that ‘ the 
case of James Nayler might happen to be their case.’ Ag 
those are Cromwell’s words, and as that was his avowed object, 
the object also of his delay over the message becomes evident, 
What could be a more catch-attention advertisement of the 
danger of a single-House Parliament than the exhibition of 
the torments they inflicted on their victim in New Palace 
Yard, throughout Westminster and London, and before the 
Old Exchange ? 

To resume the consideration of Carlyle’s part in this 
matter. The pitiable state of Nayler’s back when the 
message was written, and the insult that the Protector thereby 
drew upon himself—for the message was tossed aside by 
Parliament, left unanswered, and contemptuously ‘jostled 
out’ *—were to Carlyle historical facts utterly intractable. 
‘Here is a Governing Man, undeniably the most English of 
Englishmen, the most Puritan of Puritans —of all men ‘the 
strongest and terriblest,’ these are the exhilarating exclama- 
tions which prefaced the pages he devoted to James Nayler. 

Carlyle accordingly masks the shifty ways and the relent- 

1 Burton’s Diary, i. 247. 

2 Sir Reginald Palgrave (Odiver Cromwell the Protector, pp. 194 sqq.)y 
gives a lively account of these debates. In his later work also, p. 83, he 
adopts the explanation of Cromwell’s motive given in the text, and adds 
that Cromwell ‘wished to convert the cruel treatment of Nayler ... 
into a step onwards towards the restoration of the House of Lords.’ This 
statement must, of course, be interpreted in the terms of Cromwell’s 
language to the ‘One Hundred Officers’: ‘by the proceedings of this 
Parliament, you see they stand in need of a check, or balancing power,’ 
Ze., as Sir R. Palgrave himself elsewhere explains, a body exercising some 
such controlling check as the old House of Lords had done, whatever its 
constitution might have been. > Burton’s Diary, i. 296. 
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less indifference displayed by his ‘uncommon Oliver’ to the 
miseries of that luckless lunatic, by an outburst of insincere 
scorn directed against the Diary of Thomas Burton, which 
publishes the (to Carlyle) unpublishable information, and 
against the Parliament who, however mistaken, believed it 
was their duty, as sincere Puritans, to be ‘as jealous of God’s 
honour as’ they were ‘of their own,’ and to punish ‘treason 
against heaven,’ having ‘made a law against treason upon 
earth.’! 

Though Carlyle thus completely mystifies his readers 
he does not mislead them regarding the object of the 
message ; he does not disguise the fact that it was a stroke of 
policy, not of humanity. Hence he is not wholly responsible 
for the singular notion entertained by Mr. Morley and by Mr. 
Firth, that the message exhibits Cromwell’s ‘ noblest quality,’ 
his hatred of cruelty and his ‘hostility to religious persecu- 
tion.’ His Highness would have been mightily entertained 
by such a fancy. 

The Nayler incident affords an apt illustration of an histo- 
rian’s power over contemporary evidence. Carlyle is enabled 
thereby to attain an height of excellent dissimulation. All 
the points of value and interest that his materials afforded 
him are seemingly set forth with fulness, clearness, and 
accuracy, and the true nature of the incident is wholly 
falsified ; and as his audacious mystification has been accepted 
and admired by half a century of readers, of what account, 
it may be asked, is Truth in history ? 

The historical creation—Oliver Cromwell—which suc- 
cessive generations of literary artificers are gradually shaping 
into being, undergoes, in obedience to the prevailing tendencies 
of current opinion, successive phases of development. In- 
fluenced by the modern tendency towards a critical ex- 
amination into the records of past times, the fashion at the 
present day is to blend with the heroic representation of 
the ‘man Oliver’ which appeared half a century ago a 
diplomatic rendering of his character. 


1 Burton’s Diary, i. 25, 61. 
4 Morley, Oliver Cromwell, p. 423; Firth, Oliver Cromwell, pp. 365, 
420. 
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An approach towards truth in history is hereby attained, 
but as a literary experiment the attempt must be inevitably 
a failure. The ideas drawn from a diplomatic and from an 
heroic point of view will not harmonize. The veil of verbal 
shadings, the ideal indistinctness which casts an heroic 
semblance over men of renown, must be preserved intact ; 
the slightest infusion of a diplomatic treatment converts the 
clear obscurity that befits a godlike image into utter blackness, 
Apologies, excuses are the stock-in-trade of a diplomatist. 
It is his duty to make the best of a bad bargain ; he gains 
that end by the proffer of excuses. But an heroic being 
cannot be bargained over ; it is all or nothing with a hero; 
an apologetic touch, however tender, tears away the needful 
veil. 

If then from the Cromwell image the veil be torn off, what 
sort of residuary being presents itself? That being is to a 
certain extent exhibited, with becoming reverence, by Dr. 
Gardiner, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Firth. Dr. Gardiner was the 
first of these distinguished showmen. He discloses that 


‘ To the student who deals with the details of Cromwell’s life, a picture 
very different from that of popular tradition is apt to present itself. 
He is compelled to dwell upon the hesitations, and long postpone- 
ments of action, which are no less characteristic of the man than 
are the swift hammer strokes which have caught the popular fancy.’! 


And, taking their cue from Dr. Gardiner, Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Firth disclose a Cromwell even more diverse from the 
ideal which dwells in popular fancy ; they thoroughly dispel 
the notion that he was a swift hammer-wielding Protector ; 
they conjure away Cromwell the hero. 

The deduction which his researches forced upon Mr. Firth 
is that the unflinching leader of men upon the battlefield 
was, in the Protector’s chair, a waverer, a slave of circumstance, 
a calculator not of the consequences of his own actions, but 
of the actions of his associates ; that in his guidance of the 
State he did not obey his own perception of right and wrong ; 
that he did not direct his course with the firm straight- 
forwardness of a far-sighted ruler. On the contrary, Mr. 





1 Gardiner, Cromwell's Place in History, p. 103. 
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Firth’s Cromwell waited and watched until he could ‘inter- 
pret the meaning of events’ ;' and then he shaped his course 
in deference to their guidance. 

But is not this representation of Cromwell the very picture 
of a politic opportunist? Nor can Mr. Firth say ‘Nay’ to 
this question ; for he traces with painful and painstaking pre- 
cision the contradictory courses that opportunism entailed 
upon Cromwell, ‘One year he was foremost in pressing for 
an agreement with the King, another, foremost in bringing 
him to the block : now all for a republic, now all for a govern- 
ment with some element of monarchy in it. His changes of 
policy were so sudden that even friends found it difficult to 
excuse them ;’ and the penalty that awaits an opportunist is 
brought home to Cromwell by Mr. Firth thus. ‘This system 
of being guided by events has its dangers. Political incon- 
sistency is generally attributed to dishonesty, and Cromwell’s 
inconsistency was open and palpable.’ ? 

Mr. Firth has laid for ever the apparition of Cromwell the 
hero. He was in the eyes of his subjects a dishonest man. 
Mr. Morley’s researches have produced a similar result. He 
portrays with lively brilliancy Cromwell swayed hither and 
thither by the touch of the counsellors and the contingencies 
of the moment, see-sawing to and fro, balancing up and 
down between monarchy and democracy, between repression 
and submission to the popular will, clinging for comfort to his 
maxim that ‘in yielding there is wisdom ;’ and Mr. Morley 
passes upon him this sentence: ‘A man who, even with 
profound sincerity, sets out shifting conclusions of policy in 
the language of unction, must take the consequences, includ- 
ing the chance of being suspected of duplicity by embittered 
adversaries.’ ® 

‘The language of unction’ applied to unworthy ends is, 
in universal acceptance, the language of the hypocrite. Thus, 
clothe him as we may, Cromwell, to all appearances a dis- 
honest man and a hypocrite, is a most unpresentable 
Cromwell. Still more so is the Cromwell who, to serve his 
purposes, used the sufferings inflicted for religion’s sake on 

} Firth, Oliver Cromwell, p. 478. 2 Ibid. 
* Morley, Oliver Cromwell, pp. 233, 240, 241. 
VOL. LVIIIL—NO,. CXVI. EE 
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James Nayler, and the Cromwell who confesses that the 
army made him their drudge upon all occasions. 

His conduct in the matter of Nayler has been success- 
fully hidden away by Carlyle; the speech to the Hundred 
Officers is emerging from the obscurity he casts over it. Yet 
it is no wonder that even historians who resist ‘the steadfast 
desire to construct a consistent character by disregarding 
uncomfortable facts or explaining them away’! should 
wish to throw a covering over the Protector extended on the 
historic path, bewailing with the bitterness of a cruelly 
wounded spirit the bondage imposed upon him by his sub- 
ordinates on the battlefield. Even Mr. Morley, who states 
‘things as he finds them,’ denies to that painful confession its 
true significance. By his comment on Cromwell’s address 
to the Hundred Officers—‘strangely does he light up the 
past’ *—Mr. Morley seems to imply that the Protector’s sub- 
jection to the army was, at that moment, a thing of the past. 
But it was not so with him, nor with them. It was not of 
the past that Cromwell was speaking, but of the present time 
and of the future. The institution of the Major-Generals, his 
last act of drudgery, was at that very moment the dominating 
influence over England, over Parliament, and over the Pro- 
tector ; and the abject refusal of the crown, at the command 
of the army, was awaiting him. 

However it may be glossed over, the most diplomatic 
historian cannot explain away Cromwell’s ‘recorded words,’ 
that he was on all occasions the drudge of the army: those 
words unquestionably reveal ‘not only what’ Cromwell ‘ did, 
but what ‘he was.’ Even from an abstract impersonal point 
of view, those words are full of instruction. For as Bishop 
Creighton has most truly said, ‘ There is no more widespread 
delusion than that a man in great position gets his own way.’ 
‘The opportunity to do what one wills is assumed to be the 
privilege of those who direct affairs.’ Not so: ‘One of the 
great lessons of history is to show the bondage, as well as the 
responsibility, of power. The trials and the disappointments 
of the great deserve recognition’; for a due appreciation of 

1 Creighton, Historical Lectures, &c. p. 263. 
* Morley, Oliver Cromwell, p. 439. 
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those trials ‘enlarges his personality, and exhibits him as the 
representative of his nation. This really sets him on a higher 
level and gives him a greater dignity. He is bearing the 
burthen of his country.’ ! 

How exactly these sentences apply to the words which 
Cromwell addressed to the Hundred Officers! He was ‘ the 
representative of his nation’; he bore their ‘burthen.’ He 
and they alike were seeking to gain the mastery over their 
conquerors, the army ; and though to free himself was not 
in his power, to save us from their domination he devoted 
his life ; he lived, as he tells us, ‘the latter part of’ his ‘age 
in the fire, in the midst of troubles.’? To that devotion Oliver 
Cromwell stood steadfast, and it sets him on the highest level 
among Englishmen ; it gave him the exalted dignity of being, 
in that aspect at least, our true Protector. 


The seventh on the list of books which prefaces this article 
is a noteworthy addition to our historical literature. Mrs. 
Lomas has placed Carlyle’s ‘ Letters and Speeches’ of Oliver 
Cromwell on a firm and authoritative basis. The editorial 
deficiencies which impaired the value of the book have been 
set right; and a supplement contains a hundred and forty- 
five of Cromwell’s letters and twenty speeches which were 
not published by Carlyle. Though the most important of 
these documents—the letters to Robert Hammond, and the 
addresses to the Army Councils of 1647—are accessible in 
‘The Clarke Papers,’ a complete collection of Cromwell’s 
words has its special value. 

Mrs. Lomas, with commendable care and skill, has collated 
every letter and speech printed by Carlyle with the original 
documents, or with the most accurate printed records in the 
case of the speeches ; and the requisite corrections appear in 
the text or in foot-notes. Nor has the mental embarrass- 
ment consequent on such a typographical proceeding been 
unconsidered: it has been met: the pages are rendered 
illuminative by an admirable clearness in printing and para- 
graphing. The publishers evidently shared in the editor’s 
devotion to her task. 


1 Creighton, Historical Lectures, &c. pp. 269-271. * Carlyle, iv. 180. 
EE2 
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As regards the speeches, Mrs. Lomas prints the correct 
text ‘when it is evident that Carlyle misread or mistook the 
meaning’ of the words before him ; though in other respects 
the version that he published has been retained. No objection 
can be taken to a strict observance of the duties of an editor ; 
yet, surely, a due feeling of respect for Carlyle, and of regard 
for his readers, might have prompted the effacement of the 
ejaculatory ‘mumblement’ with which Carlyle interlards the 
text of the speeches. Mrs. Lomas’ studies must have con- 
vinced her that those interjections absolutely destroy the 
dignity and the directness of Cromwell’s words; and as his 
words were to Carlyle ‘all glowing with intelligibility, with 
credibility ; with the splendour of genuine veracity and heroic 
depth,’ that incessant intrusion of himself between his readers 
and his hero is inexcusable. 

The purport of the introduction by which Mr. Firth 
enhances the value of Mrs. Lomas’ publication is explained 
by the opening sentence: ‘When a biography becomes a 
classic, it is time to study the history of its composition’ ; 
and Mr. Firth accordingly gives a lively picture of the 
torments Carlyle endured whilst bringing his ‘Oliver Crom- 
well’ into being. The meagre interest which his subject 
seemed to afford was to Carlyle a depressing vexation ; and 
he was exasperated by the books and documents ‘one has to 
read,’ filled with ‘endless stupidities,’ and especially by those 
‘shoreless lakes of ditch water and bilge water,’ the seven 
volumes of Thurloe’s State Papers. These miseries are fully 
detailed by Mr. Firth, and he even sympathizes in the un- 
worthy and unjust abuse which Carlyle directed against the 
materials that he used. Mr. Firth, himself a master in 
historical research, and no unworthy successor to the chair of 
Freeman and of Stubbs, must be aware that those ‘ shoreless 
lakes of ditch water’ are the documents which the Protector’s 
Home Secretary, for the sake of his patron and of himself, 
concealed, though fortunately not so effectually as he 
desired. Evidences that Thurloe hid might, at least, excite 
curiosity. 

Mr. Firth’s estimate of the result of Carlyle’s labours is 
to be remarked. By ‘struggling, really frightful struggling,’ 
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Carlyle kindled in his mind that ‘blazing radiant insight,’ 
and that ‘ blazing burning interest’ which enabled him ‘to 
contrive to exhibit’ his ideal Cromwell ; but, according to 
Mr. Firth, all that those frightful struggles achieved is this. 
‘When Carlyle has once taught us that Cromwell was an 
honest man, the historical value of the book lies not in 
Carlyle’s representation of Cromwell, but in Cromwell’s 
revelation of himself in its pages.’ 

Mr. Firth’s opinion one would hesitate to gainsay ; yet, 
though he thus tacitly denies Carlyle’s claim to be Crom- 
well’s biographer and the historian of the Protectorate, 
he might have added a word of recognition testifying to 
the astonishing literary skill—surely genius—that has im- 
printed on the English mind the admiration for ‘ Cromwell’s 
revelation of himself’ in his letters and speeches, which 
Carlyle sought to impress, even though a modern critic may 
not believe that Cromwell was the supremely able ‘ governing 
man’ of Carlyle’s ingenious imagination. 
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ArT. X.—THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 


. Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By B. F. WEST- 
COTT. First Edition. (London: Macmillan, 1860.) 

. Agrapha. Von A. RESCH. ‘Texte und Untersuchungen,’ 
Vv. 4. 1889. 

. Die Spriiche Jesu. VonJ. H.ROPES. ‘Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, XIV. 2. 1896. 

. Christ in Islam. By Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
‘The Expository Times, November, December, 1893; 
January, 1894. 

. AOTIA IHZOT. Sayings of Our Lord. By B. P. GREN- 
FELL and A.S. HUNT. (London: Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1897.) 

. New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel. By 
B. P. GRENFELL and A. S. HuNnT. (London: Henry 
Frowde, 1904.) 

. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part IV. Edited with Trans- 
lations and Notes by B. P. GRENFELL and A. S. HUNT. 
(London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1904.) 


THE works which we have placed at the head of this article 
are sufficient to illustrate the advance which has been made 
in recent years in the recovery and examination of Sayings 
attributed to Our Lord, though never included within the 
scope of the Canonical Gospels. However doubtful Christians 
may have felt as to the exact authority of these utterances, 
they have by a natural instinct gathered up carefully such 
fragments, that nothing which had seemed worthy to be 
associated with their Teacher might belost. The first formal 
attempt to collect and to comment upon them was made by 
Grabe at the end of the seventeenth century in his Spictlegium 
SS. Patrum (Oxford, 1698), which enumerated eleven of 
these Sayings ; Hofmann, in his Leben Jesu (Leipzig, 1851), 
increased the number to thirty ; Bunsen quoted twenty in his 
Analecta Ante-nicena (London, 1856); Dr. Westcott, in an 
appendix to his Jntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, to 
which most English readers owe their acquaintance with 
them, separated twenty-one which seemed to contain ‘true 
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and original traits of the Lord’s teaching’ from eleven others, 
which were either ‘ variations of known sayings’ or apparently 
‘inventions framed to suit the character of the apocryphal 
work in which they are found.’ In the first class he places 
the Saying quoted by St. Paul, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’ the striking addition of Codex Bezae (D) to 
St. Luke vi. 4,‘O man, if indeed thou knowest what thou 
dost, thou art blessed: but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and art a transgressor of the law’; an addition also of 
Codex D to St. Matt. xx. 28, as well as others gathered 
from second- and third-century writers, of which the most 
striking and the best known are: ‘Show yourselves tried 
money-changers’ ; ‘ He that wonders shall reign, and he that 
reigns shall rest’; ‘In whatsoever I shall find you, in that I 
shall also judge you ’; ‘He who is near me is near the fire ; 
he who is far from me is far from the Kingdom’; ‘ Never be 
joyful except when ye shall look on your brother in love’— 
all of them of deep spiritual import, if not worthy of a place 
within the Canon. 

But since Dr. Westcott’s book was published the scope 
of the subject has been widened in two different ways, both 
by the re-examination of extant writings and by the discovery 
of fresh documents. The first of these lines of advance is 
illustrated by the works of Resch and Ropes. Of these 
Resch was the earlier, and marked a new stage in the 
discussion by the thoroughness with which he had examined 
the early Christian literature, and the large amount of new 

“material and of fresh illustration of the old material which he 
was able to contribute. He enumerates no fewer than seventy- 
four Sayings which he would regard as authentic, and one 
hundred and three of doubtful or confessedly spurious cha- 
racter. From the first class it is worth while to mention 
here a few. Thus: ‘The weak shall be saved by the strong’ ; 
‘Where one man is, there too am I’; ‘ Thou hast seen thy 
brother, thou hast seen thy Lord’ ; ‘ Whatsoever thou wouldest 
not have done to thyself, do thou not to another’ ; ‘ There 
shall be schisms and heresies.’ 

But Resch’s collection is dominated by a particular theory 
about the relation of these Sayings to the Canonical Gospels, 
which to some extent interferes with its value, and his judg- 
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ment scarcely keeps pace with his erudition; consequently 
the ground was traversed again with more discrimination, 
and with a constant criticism of his predecessor, by J. H. 
Ropes, an American student studying under the guidance 
of Dr. Harnack in Berlin, and producing his work in German. 
After putting aside more than eighty Sayings, which are not 
directly but only inferentially attributed to Our Lord, he 
examines the seventy which remain, treats more than forty 
of these as worthless, fourteen as of primary value, and thirteen 
as partially authentic. This book is the safest guide to the 
knowledge which can be gathered from early Christian 
literature ;! but fresh ground was broken in quite a new 
direction by Professor Margoliouth in his articles in the 
Expository Times, in which he brought together all the allusions 
to Our Lord’s Sayings to be found in the Koran and other 
Mohammedan writings. These have a real interest of their 
own, though they differ in tone alike from the Canonical and 
from Non-Canonical Sayings. There is in them a frequent 
praise of poverty, of silence ; thus Jesus was asked by some 
men to guide them to some course whereby they might enter 
Paradise. He said: ‘Speak not at all.’ They said ‘We 
cannot do this. He said: ‘Then only say what is good.’ 
Of charity: ‘Ifa man send away a beggar from his house, 
the angels will not visit his house for seven nights.’ Of 
recognition of good, where others would see only evil: ‘ Jesus 
one day walked with the Apostles, and they passed the 
carcase of a dog. The Apostles said: “ How foul is the smell 
of this dog!” But Jesus said : “ How white are its teeth!”’ 
They are the utterances of a wise, tender-hearted, ascetic 
man: they do not really represent the Christ of the Gospels. 

It may with probability be assumed that the old material 
available for this study has now been thoroughly ransacked, 
and its value duly estimated. The hope of any fresh light 
can only come from the discovery of new material, and in this 
direction it is difficult to overestimate the debt which we 
owe to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, acting on behalf of the 


1 A useful collection for English readers, including the Sayings dis- 
covered in 1897, but not the allusions in non-Christian writings, may be 
found in a little book by Mr. C. E. Griffinhoofe, Ze Unwritten Sayings 
of Christ (Cambridge: Heffer, 1903). 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. They have now discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus two fragments of papyri, which not only add 
new Sayings but raise entirely new problems in relation to 
their origin. The first of these, published in 1897, was the 
eleventh page of a book, dating apparently from the third 
century, written on both sides, fairly easy to decipher, and 
containing parts of seven or eight Sayings, each introduced 
with the formula ‘Jesus saith.’ Three of these (1, 5, 6) only 
represent variations of verses in our Gospels, but four are 
quite new; one (2) represents Jesus as spiritualizing the 
observance of the Sabbath and of fasting ; two (3, 7) repre- 
sent Him as sadly complaining that the world refuses to 
listen to His message, because men are blind of heart and 
know not their poverty, and though they listen with one ear, 
yet they have closed the other; the last (4) is of doubtful 
significance, but was probably intended to assert the reality 
of God’s presence in inanimate nature no less than in 
humanity. ‘Jesus saith, Wherever there are two, they are 
not without God, and wherever there is one alone, I say that 
Iam with him. Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
Me; cleave the wood and there am I.’ 

The fact that this fragment was one numbered page of a 
whole book, written in good literary form, naturally excited 
the hope that further pages of this same book might be 
recovered when Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt returned in 1903 
to Oxyrhynchus and resumed their excavations there. This 
hope has not been fulfilled to the exact letter, for no further 
fragments of the same book have been found; but another 
papyrus has been discovered, which seems to represent a 
separate copy of another part of the same collection of Sayings. 
This papyrus contains on its front a survey-list of various 
pieces of land written in a cursive hand, probably about 
200 A.D. ; on its back, written in a different hand, an upright 
uncial of third-century type, are parts of five Sayings attributed 
to Jesus. Unfortunately, the fragment is more mutilated than 
the earlier find ; it has been torn right through from top to 
bottom, so that nearly half of each line is gone, and in the 
last ten lines the beginning is alsogone. There has, therefore, 
been the need of much reconstruction before the text of any 
of it can be assured, but the editors have shown great 
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ingenuity and wide acquaintance with the second-century 
literature, and have produced a text which can undoubtedly 
be accepted in the main. The document so reconstructed 
consists of an Introduction of five lines, followed by five 
Sayings, each preceded by the formula ‘Jesus saith.’ The 
Introduction, as restored, runs thus: ‘ These are the [ wonder. 
ful] words which Jesus the living [Lord] spake to . . . and to 
Thomas, and He said [unto them, Everyone that] hearkens to 
these words shall never taste of death.’' Of the Sayings, the 
first can be restored without any doubt as it is also found 
word for word in Clement of Alexandria ; the other four have 
all of them affinities with Sayings in the Gospels, but offer 
also in each case most interesting variations and expansions 
of those Sayings. We will quote only the second, the restora- 
tion of the first ten lines of which, if not absolutely certain, is 
to our mind extremely probable and does the greatest credit 
to the ingenuity of the editors. 


‘Jesus saith [Ye ask who are those] who draw us [to the Kingdon, if } 
this Kingdom is in heaven? The fowls of the air and all beasts that 
are under the earth [or upon the earth and] the fishes of the sea, these 
are they which draw you, and the Kingdom [of Heaven] is within you, 
and [whoever] shall know himself shall find it. [Strive, therefore] to 
know yourselves and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the 
[Almighty] Father.’ ? 


1 In the first line the editors supply the adjective @avpdacws. Perhaps 
Gavpacroi is better ; cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 5 : 7 8€ émayyeAia rod Xpiorov peyady 
cal Oavpaorn ect, kai avamavois Tis peAAovans Bacwelias (where the last 
phrase recalls the first of these Sayings.) But ‘ wonderful’ scarcely strikes 
the right note. dAnéivoi, cf. Rev. xxi. 5, xxii. 6, is perhaps better. In the 
second line the Greek runs: 6 (@v«.... The editors read xipis, but 
doubt whether they do so rightly. Possibly 6 {@» xai dAn&ivds may be 
right ; cf. the Liturgy of Serapion: 6 Geds .... 6 rdv xapaxrnpa roy 
C@vra xai ddrnOevdv yevrnoas. In the third line efrev d:ddonwv, 'Edv 
mis instead of elev [airois, mas doris] is suggested by Clem. Rom. i. 13, 
Hepynucvou ray Adywy Tod Kupiov ’Incod, ods eAdAnoev SiddoKewy emecxeiav, and 
by Polycarp, Phil. 2, pynpovevovres dv elev 6 Kupwos diddoKov. 

? We have not quoted the last two lines of this Saying, as we are not 
convinced that the suggested reconstruction is right. It is an easy 
conjecture that in the first line we should supply aireire, and in the third 
héeyo 8 iyuiv, In the first Saying, line three, possibly éx{yretv was the 
word after (nrév, or rijv dAnOeiay, cf. Clem. Hom. iii. 52, 81d xat ¢8da A€eyor 
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This is interpreted by the editors to mean that the divine 
element in the world begins in the lower stages of animal 
creation and rises to a higher stage in man, who has within 
him the Kingdom of Heaven ; as so interpreted it may be 
compared with the Pantheistic tendency of the fourth of the 
1897 Sayings which we have already quoted. But we doubt 
whether the Pantheism is so subtle or so deep. The words 
seem rather to correspond to the lessons drawn from the fowls 
of the air and the lilies of the field in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; they appeal not exactly to the divine element in the 
animals, but to their witness to a Creator, to His sustenance 
and support ; they can tell much of the King, for they are 
His subjects, nourished from His Table; but man can tell 
much more, for his nature reflects the Divine. Let us place 
side by side with them the great passage of St. Augustine’s 
converse with Monnica on the same theme, the Kingdom of 
Heaven : 


‘As our converse drew to this conclusion that the sweetest conceivable 
delight of sense in the brightest conceivable earthly sunshine was not 
to be compared, no, nor even named with the happiness of that life, 
we soared with glowing hearts towards the same, mounting step by 
step the ladder of the material order, through heaven itself, whence 
sun and moon and stars shed their radiance upon earth. And still 
higher did we climb by the staircase of the spirit, thinking and 
speaking of Thee and marvelling at Thy works. And so we came to 
our own minds and passed beyond them into the reign of unfailing 
plenty, where Thou feedest Israel for ever with the food of truth, 
where Life is Wisdom, by which all these things come to be, both the 
things that have been and the things that shall be.’! 


Such is a true Christian conception of the Divine element in 
nature, a conception which leads upwards to Christ. 

So far we have dealt with the intrinsic meaning and 
interest of these Sayings. But they havea bearing also upon 
the genesis of our own Gospels. In this line, too, Resch did 
useful work, even though his conclusions have not met with 
much acceptance. His theory was based upon three points: in 
the first place he drew attention to the fact that many of 


Acre mpos pé mavres of xomiavres, rourértiv of THY GAnOeiay Cyrovrres Kai pi) 
eipioxovres avriv, ... Kat GAAore Znreire wai evpiokere, Os pt mpodnArws 
ketwevns THs dAnOeias. 1 Confess. ix. 25. 
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these Sayings are quoted in early writers not as ‘ Sayings,’ but 
as ‘written sayings,’ as ‘Scripture’; they are introduced with 
the formula ‘It is written’; further, he noted that certain 
Sayings which are now found in the Epistles, eg. ‘Of whom is 
every family in heaven and earth’ (Eph. iii. 15) ; ‘Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit’ (Eph. iv. 30) ; ‘ Hold fast that which is good, 
abstain from every appearance of evil’ (1 Thess. v. 21) ; ‘ Love 
covereth a multitude of sins’ (1 Pet. iv. 8), are in later writers 
attributed to Our Lord Himself; and combining these two 
facts he argued that they implied the existence of a written 
Gospel, earlier than any of our Gospels or Epistles, from which 
St. Paul and St Peter had incorporated these quotations. 
Lastly he showed that several of these Sayings are found in 
Greek in two different forms, which look like separate transla- 
tions of some underlying Semitic original, and from that he 
inferred that this early Gospel was in Aramaic. This theory, 
attractive as it is, has been felt to be precarious. It does not 
give sufficient weight to the unavoidable element of inaccuracy 
in quotation at a time when copies of books were not freely 
accessible ; it does not consider the freedom which a Christian 
teacher would feel himself to have in expanding and adapting 
words of Our Lord in preaching and catechizing ; nor does it 
take account of the deeper conception of inspiration which 
thought of the Lord as speaking through His Apostles, and 
so did not hesitate to assign to Him what had literally been 
spoken only by them under the influence of His Holy Spirit. 

The discoveries at Oxyrhynchus have, however, altered 
the whole aspect of the problem, for here are formal collec- 
tions of Sayings, partly connected in subject, each separately 
attributed to Jesus, and all connected, as a whole, witha 
definite teaching to one or more of the disciples. What rela- 
tion does such a collection bear to the Gospels? Are they 
extracts from our Gospels freely expanded ? Are they extracts 
from lost Gospels ? Or are they Gospels in the making, the 
representatives of a literary stage anterior to any of our 
Gospels? Critics came to no clear decision on this point in 
1897, and although the discovery in 1903 adds some new factors 
to the consideration, it is doubtful whether even now any 
conclusive agreement can be arrived at. It is, however, worth 
while at the present stage to note how the matter lies. 
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The date of the actual writing of the present papyri is the 
first point to be ascertained, and with regard to this the judg- 
ment of the editors is not likely to be challenged. The only 
evidence lies in the handwriting, and this in each case points 
toa date between the middle and end of the third century 
—between 250 and 300 A.D. The collection was therefore 
regarded in Egypt as being of sufficient value to be copied 
out in formal literary writing by two different scribes at so 
late a date as that. We are on more difficult ground in trying 
to fix the date when the collection of Sayings which was thus 
copied by these scribes was itself made. There are three 
considerations which have to be taken into account: the rela- 
tion to the Canonical Gospels, the significance of the intro- 
ductory formulz, and the purport of the Sayings themselves. 
The relation to the Canonical Gospels is one of great indepen- 
dence ; the Sayings are at times free reproductions of Sayings, 
which agree with them in substance, in the Synoptists ; but 
they never quote exactly, and they are not dependent on one 
Synoptist to the exclusion of the others. In the same way, 
the Sayings which are entirely new, while never quoting the 
Fourth Gospel, have points of similarity in language and in 
mystical tone with it. They seem, then, to have originated at 
atime and in a circle whefe the four Gospels were not yet 
clearly separated off from all others and regarded with a 
special sanctity. It is quite conceivable that they represent a 
time when the material which they use only existed in an 
oral form ; and both the editors and Dr. Sanday have ac- 
cepted the date A.D. 140 as the latest date at which the collec- 
tion is likely to have been made. 

It seems at first sight a probable view that the collection 
was drawn from the Gospel according tothe Hebrews, for one 
of the Sayings is quoted by Clement from that Gospel; but 
they do not give the impression of being drawn from a con- 
tinuous narrative, and the reference to Thomas is inconsistent 
with all that is known about that Gospel. It is therefore at 
least as probable that that Gospel took the Saying from this 
collection as the reverse, perhaps more probable still that 
their knowledge of it is independent of each other. 

The purport of the Sayings themselves carries us but little 
further. No single one has any clear stamp of heretical and 
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local teaching. Though it is true that the stress on fasting from 
the world would fit in with Encratite tendencies, and though, 
according to Hippolytus, the Naassenes dwelt much on the 
significance that the Kingdom of Heaven is to be sought for 
within a man, and though the Pantheistic tendency and the 
stress on the knowledge of self would find a natural home in the 
Alexandria of the second century, yet none of these thoughts 
is the exclusive property of any sect, nor is any found here 
pushed to an unbalanced and heretical extent. The 1897 
Sayings do not seem linked together by any one thread of 
subject. Inthose of 1904 the Kingdom of Heaven is the link 
which unites the first three, and the fifth seems to lay down 
the laws of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, and therefore is as 
closely connected with the first three as the sixth chapter of 
St. Matthew is with the fifth. The fourth, however, offers no 
direct point of connexion with either the third or the fifth, 
and it is probably a fanciful refinement to attempt to trace 
any uniting bond.' 

There remain then only the introductory formule. Each 
of the Sayings is introduced with the formula ‘Jesus saith’ 
in the present tense. But the use of the present is ambiguous ; 
it is possible to press it quite strictly, as though the collection 
had been made in the Lord’s lifetime. It is more likely that 
the present denotes the abiding value of the words of Jesus: 
‘This is a saying of Jesus, still binding and true’ ; and this is 
probable if the collection was originally framed, as has been 
suggested by Dr. Burney, on the analogy of the Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers, in which the decisions of the Jewish 
Rabbis were strung together with the formula, ‘ Hillel said, 


1 If we may seek for any link, perhaps we should find it in the thought 
of ¢ruth rather than in that of the Kingdom. Thus the introduction lays 
stress on the blessing to be won by those who hear the truth: the first 
Saying on the need of persevering search and the blessing of finding : the 
second on the various avenues that lead to true knowledge : the third on 
the right questions that may be asked: the fourth on the assurance that 
even what is hidden shall be revealed in time: the last is so mutilated 
that it is difficult to speak of, but it clearly contained the word ‘Zhe 
truth’ ; perhaps it forbade observances unworthy of the truth rijs dAnOeias 
dv[agwv]. It may be added that such a theme woulb be especially 
appropriate to words addressed to Thomas. 
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‘Shammai said.’ But further the whole set is now known to 
have had a more detailed heading, connecting them with a 
revelation made either to Thomas alone or to Thomas and 
some one or more other disciples. This has naturally led to 
the suggestion that the collector was compiling from the lost 
Gospel according to Thomas, but this view is waived aside 
by the editors on the ground that that Gospel, so far as is 
known at present, was a Gospel of the Childhood, and they 
hold that the writer meant to assert that St. Thomas was the 
ultimate authority for the statements. This is a probable 
suggestion, to which we would add the conjecture that if we 
had the whole book we might find that this heading only 
applied to one section of it, and that other sections were 
connected by similar notes with other Apostles. 

The consideration of all these facts leads us to a choice 
between two alternative theories of the origin of the collec- 
tion. It might ultimately run back to the lifetime of the 
Apostles, when some Christian teacher was trying to collect 
all the Sayings of the Lord which he could find and learning 
them from the lips of individual disciples: if so, we are ad- 
mitted to witness a Gospel in the making. This collec- 
tion would represent a stage anterior even to the narratives 
implied in the prologue of St; Luke’s Gospel. There would 
have been first a collection of Sayings, with the slightest pos- 
sible account of the circumstances under which some of them 
were uttered; then there would follow many attempts to 
throw these into a more continuous narrative (advarafacOar 
dujpynow) ; finally the fuller, more authoritative, form of the 
canonical Gospels, chosen out of rival claimants and stamped 
with the sanction of the Church. 

Or, again, it may be a second-century collection, made 
perhaps for teaching purposes, gathered partly from oral 
tradition, partly perhaps from written collections and with a 
knowledge of the canonical and the earliest uncanonical 
Gospels, but made at a time when the Christian teacher felt 
himself at liberty to expand freely the exact form of the 
traditional Saying, possibly even to incorporate with it truth 
borrowed from other sources. Thus the second Saying, which 
we have quoted fully above, would be a fusing of the reference 
to the fowls of the air in St. Matt. vi. 26 with St. Luke xvii. 21, 
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‘The kingdom of God is within you,’ and with the well-known 
Greek saying, ‘Know thyself’ We can imagine a young 
Christian teacher, trained in Greek philosophy at Alexandria, 
wishing to show what form the view of nature and the stress 
on self-knowledge which he had been taught would take 
when brought under the shadow of the teaching of Jesus. 
‘This is what Jesus says, Animal life will draw you towards 
the Kingdom, but the Kingdom is not there, it is within you, 
it rests upon self-knowledge ; but such knowledge will show 
you that you are not your own, you are sons of a Father, 
your nature is a reflection of the Divine.’ 

As between these two alternatives it is difficult, if not 
impossible, at present to decide. Ifthe former be true, it is 
interesting to note how at that early date Sayings akin to 
the Synoptists lie side by side with a tone and with expres- 
sions more closely allied with the Fourth Gospel, and 
strengthen the presumption that both are true representatives 
of the many-sided teaching of Him who spake as never man 
spake. 

If we wish to get beyond this point, we shall have to wait 
for further light which may well come hereafter, since from the 
nature of this fragment the editors conjecture that the collec- 
tion may well have included several hundred Sayings, 
Meanwhile all praise is due to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
who have not only carried on their excavations with un- 
daunted perseverance and extraordinary insight, but who 
have deciphered and reconstructed and commented upon their 
discovery with a combination of ingenuity, of wise caution in 
emendation, and of knowledge of their subject which makes 
this a model of what an edition should be. The whole 
volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri which they have just issued 
is, like its predecessors, beautiful in form, thorough in execu- 
tion, and equipped with excellent indices, and they have done 
a great service to theological students by issuing Zhe New 
Sayings of Jesus as a separate pamphlet, which contains 
nearly the whole of their comment upon these Sayings, in a 
very cheap and most readable form. 
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ART. XI—CANON HENSON’S APOLOGIA. 


The Value of the Bible, and other Sermons (1902-1904), with 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. By H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster, and Rector of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster; sometime Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1904.) 


THIS volume of sermons is obviously intended both directly 
and indirectly to contain Canon Henson’s afologia for his 
latest act of indiscretion, so that a sense of justice to him anda 
conception of the gravity of the issues at stake alike demand 
from us a careful examination of it. At the outset we may 
say a few words about the literary merits of the sermons. 
We all know the many admirable qualities of Canon Henson’s 
style. We know how clear and lucid it is, and often (but 
not always) how chastened and restrained in a literary sense 
itbecomes. Hehas the supreme merit of devoting very great 
care to the composition of what he writes, and shows great 
anxiety to form his writing on the most admirable models. 
There are some faults we may have to mention later, and 
others, such as a somewhat self-conscious egoism, to which | 
we may just refer; there is an absence of the impressive , 
eloquence which comes from a deep nature strongly moved, 
and from convictions which are not only intellectual but 
moral; but, taken as a whole, these sermons reach a very 
high standard of literary excellence. Nor must we refrain 
from praising the wide acquaintance with authors not often 
read to which they bear witness. 

Again, it would not be difficult to collect a long catena 
of passages quite sufficient to show that Canon Henson holds 
all the leading doctrines of Christianity, and is prepared to 
defend them with force and originality. 

Take for example this passage on the Crucifixion : 


‘Christians have always seen it in its religious context, midway 
between the Incarnation, which it may be said in some sense to 
interpret, and the Resurrection, by which it is in some sense 
VOL, LVIII.—NO. CXVI. F F 
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interpreted. Always, I say, this is the case. Whatever theories of 
Atonement may, from time to time, have secured acceptance in the 
Church, and it is mere matter of fact that such theories have been 
not a few, and all, perhaps, now either rejected or in the process of 
being rejected, this from the very first has determined the course of 
Christian thought, that the Crucified was none other than the 
Incarnate Son of God, and that, by the way of the Cross, He was 
passing to His glorious Resurrection. .. . And inasmuch as the 
Crucifixion is an Act in the Drama of Redemption, Christians from 
the first have seen it in relation to the sin of the world, and therein 
to their own separate and individual sinfulness. . . . Hence the 
Crucifixion, seen in connection with that reconciliation with God 
which the human conscience, sin-stained and fear-burdened, yearns 
for, comes to wear an aspect of profound and luring attractiveness, 
Above the Cross on Calvary sinners—and such we know ourselves 
to be—read the legend of Divine charity and unlimited life. “Sic 
Deus dilexit mundum ”—‘“ So God loved the world.”’ 


To which we may add the following reference to his views 
on a much discussed subject : 


‘To one religious thinker, for example, the fact of the Virgin 
Birth of Christ seems so congruous to the Incarnation as to be 
practically inseparable from it even in thought. To another, that 
fact has an altogether opposite character, and seems to be but little 
consistent with the true naturalness of the Incarnation. To a third 


—and this seems to me the most reasonable and religious attitude— - 


the traditional dogma has its validity, not from @ priori considerations, 
but, primarily, from the verdict of history. The Incarnation is 
matter of faith. “Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” The 
mode and circumstances of the Incarnation are matter of fact. 
“ Who say ye that I am?”’ 


There are many other passages of a similar character 
which we should be glad to quote, and which the author 
might claim that we should quote if we were engaged ina 
general examination of his Theology—passages on the sin- 
lessness and authority of Christ, on the meaning of the 
Trinity, on the Incarnation, on the life of immortality, on the 
power of the Scriptures. 

But there are other aspects of Canon Henson’s writings 
which have aroused so much attention that they demand 
further consideration. 
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‘We know by many tokens that the National Church has, not 
for the first time in its history, fallen dangerously out of touch with 
the national thought, and, so to say, outside the main stream of 
national life. That situation in the past has always portended great 
disasters ; and it is hard not to think that great disasters are now 
on their way.’ 


Whether this be true or not, there is no doubt that 
Canon Henson thinks it so; and, further, there can be no 
doubt that it represents the motive which has largely 
inspired him to be the advocate for the various opinions 
with which his name has been associated, and which have 
caused so much hostility. We must say that we very much 
doubt whether he is in any way fitted for the task that he 
undertakes. When he passes from edification to controversy 
he shows a singular capacity for causing alienation in every 
direction. Let us take the sermon preached on March 6, 
1904, on the Bible. Canon Henson begins by an extremely 
incisive defence of the Protestant character of the Church of 
England, written exactly in the way most fitted to irritate 
even a moderate High Churchman. But directly afterwards 
he begins to pour forth on parts of the Bible a number of 
very frank epithets—‘incredible, ‘ puerile,’ ‘demoralizing,’ 
‘tiresome,’ ‘ strange legends,’* crude,’ ‘ offensive,’ ‘ unmitigated 
repulsiveness.’ Does Canon Henson think that he is likely 
to conciliate Evangelical Churchmen to critical views by the 
use of such language? And what will they say to his views 
on the Apocrypha, or on an expurgated Bible? Will he, in 
fact, by such language make anyone a better Christian? 
Now, even if Canon Henson be right in his views, we need 
very different methods of expounding them. He seems to 
have no sympathy for anyone whose religious opinions differ 
from his own by a hair’s breadth. 

And this is all the more unfortunate since his own opinions 
are very much in a state of flux. The more we read his 
sermons the more conscious we become that he is often very 
much at the mercy of the last book that he has read and the 
last thing by which he has been attracted, and that there are 
few signs of independent thought or criticism of his own. 


As a matter of fact he does not in the least realize how ‘ patch- 
FF2 
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work’ a thing his criticism is. If the more advanced critical 
theories which he hazards in certain directions are true, much 
of this volume will fall to the ground. ‘ Historical criticism, at 
least, permits us to relieve Jesus Christ from the embarrass- 
ing misconceptions of His primitive biographers.’ These 
are dangerous words unless they are used with much more 
knowledge and much more foresight than Canon Henson 
shews. Why use them of the Gadarene swine, and refuse 
to use them (as he would find most ‘critics’ do) to prove 
that the Temptation stories represented the conception of 
Christ formed by the growing Christian Church, or of the 
claim to Messiahship, or the last words on the Cross? It is 
just because we do not feel that he has thought out any of 
his problems that he seems to us so unsafe a guide. He uses 
criticism to get rid of what he dislikes, and makes his standard 
very largely a subjective one. 

But we must pass on to the letter to the Bishop of 
London with which Canon Henson begins. Throughout the 
whole of his argument there seems to run a curious fallacy. 
He asserts, first of all, that ‘the Creeds have no independent 
authority apart from Scripture.’ We do not feel that we can 
accept even this when thus stated. The earliest form of the 
Christian Creed has probably some historical authority, for it 
represents a tradition which is coeval with the New Testament 
and to a certain extent independent of it. The Nicene Creed 
has the authority which arises from being the one authorita- 
tive document accepted by the whole Church, and no one 
will lightly say that in such a solemn protestation the Church 
has been wrong. But if Canon Henson means that the Creed 
is true in so far as it can be proved by the Bible we are quite 
ready to admit it. Then he goes on to state that it is now 
admitted by quite orthodox theologians that some things 
in the New Testament are not historically true. There we 
should follow him. But thence he jumps to the conclusion 
that it is legitimate to hold that statements in the Creed are 
not true. The whole argument surely completely misrepre- 
sents the whole bearing of the Creed. The position it 
occupies exactly meets the difficulty which the present 
critical literature has created. It puts together those truths 
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which are essential to Christianity, and to deny any of them 
overtly or publicly ought to be coincident with resignation 
of any position in the Christian Church. They represent 
quite definitely those truths which the Christian Church, and 
our own Church as part of it, puts forward as ‘necessary to 
salvation.’ Their truth must be examined like that of other 
propositions ; they are not put forward for our acceptance 
as irrational and unprovable facts. Many of us have had to 
examine the grounds for them, and ask whether we are 
justified in taking Orders; but in relation to Christianity 
they occupy a quite unique place. Canon Henson’s position 
is, ‘in so far as the Creeds are statements of fact, they are 
properly subject to the testing, and perhaps the revision, of 
historical criticism.’ We must all test the Creed, but the 
only place for revising it is outside the Christian Church. 
No one claims that the facts concerning Our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion should be exempted from the tests of historical science ; 
what they do claim is that a person who definitely and 
openly does not believe in the ‘ Virgin Birth’ or ‘the Re- 
surrection’ should cease to hold a position in which he 
states formally and definitely twice a day that he does 
believe it. > 

With regard to the two particular points that Canon 
Henson raises, the ‘empty tomb’ and the ‘third day,’ it is 
quite true that they have been assailed, and we know quite 
well where Canon Henson obtained his arguments ; but let 
him ask himself how much in this volume of sermons would 
be left if he were to adopt the critical methods he has 
referred to. ‘Rationalists of the baser sort accumulate what 
they describe as immoral, or contradictory, or unreasonable 
teachings from the Gospel.’ Is it fair to call those critics 
with whom Canon Henson does not agree ‘ rationalists of the 
baser sort,’ and to be so very indignant with those who are 
doubtful about accepting the rationalism which Canon 
Henson says we must accept ? 

There are two things which we should like to point out 
in this connexion. ‘It is not the case that “ the third day” 
is beyond critical questioning, though personally I am not 
prepared to endorse the negative view with respect to the 
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detail of the tradition,’ so writes Canon Henson. What do 
we mean by ‘beyond critical questioning’? Nothing is that. 
There is no opinion in the world which has not been questioned, 
And if we are to keep an open mind on every point on which 
there have been doubts, we must give up believing anything. 
Very able and thoughtful persons have found critical reasons 
for not accepting Christianity at all. Is, therefore, the 
Christian Church to keep an open mind upon that point? 
‘The third day’ has been criticized, but it is criticized by 
those who are not prepared in any real sense to call the 
Founder of Christianity the Son of God, and on principles 
which imply that that conclusion has been already attained. 
It cannot be demanded that the Church should retain an open 
mind on every question which critics may raise. 

And then, secondly, Canon Henson seems to confound 
two things together—the nature of the Resurrection-body and 
the reality of the Resurrection. On the former subject there 
has been very great diversity of opinion, and the thoughtful 
theologian will exhibit on such a point a wise reticence. Nor 
could anyone be offended by a reverent criticism of the 
language of the Fourth Article. But the reality of the 
Resurrection as one of those instances in which a spiritual 
truth has been proved by a physical manifestation is quite 
different. And it is just this that the Creed does guarantee 
by the addition of the words ‘on the third day.’ On any 
standard of criticism the evidence for their truth is very 
strong. They are witnessed to by both St. Paul and the 
Synoptic Gospels ; they are corroborated by the witness of 
the Christian Sunday. They guarantee the unique character 
of the event, without burdening the mind with metaphysical 
subtleties. They make the Christian revelation real ; and the 
Church which has enshrined these words in her Creed may 
rightly demand that a minister within the Church should 
neither attack her belief nor unnecessarily weaken the faith 
of those who hold it. 

The real fact is that Canon Henson never realizes how 
easy it is to violate by reckless language other persons’ 
religious feelings. He shelters himself under the authority of 
Dr. Driver and Dr.Sanday. Both of them have given us. the 
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result of deep learning and mature scholarship; they have 
had to say things which were at variance with current 
religious opinion, but they have done so with a full knowledge 
and with great considerateness for other persons’ feelings, 
Canon Henson has written very thoughtlessly, and has never 
shown any regard for the vast body of Christians whom he 
sometimes seems to delight in shocking. He speaks often 
of the difficulties of an age of transition. They are great. 
But he is not making them easier by using such unguarded 
language as to seem to deny fundamental truths, and by so 
frightening the great body of religious people as to retard 
the progress of even the moderate critical views which many 
others besides himself would hold to be established. 

The tone of the Bishop of London in dealing with Canon 
Henson’s article was moderate and just, and it is difficult to 
be patient with the modern theologian who never hesitates 
to criticize, and to criticize mercilessly, old-established and 
tenaciously-held beliefs, but resents even the most moderate 
criticism applied to himself. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
I, OtD TESTAMENT. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by 
J. A. Paterson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. Price, 1os. 6d. net. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 
1903.) 
Tuis valuable and suggestive volume contains the lectures which 
Dr. Davidson delivered from time to time during the thirty-nine 
years that he was Professor at the New College, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Davidson was a man of remarkable gifts: he was an admirable 
Hebrew scholar, and a trained exegete ; he had a singular power of 
penetrating to the heart of a subject, deep spiritual sympathies, and 
a calm and judicial mind. The special value of the volume consists 
in its being the work of a man who, possessing these rare qualifica- 
tions for the purpose, had made a long and independent study of 
the subject with which it deals. Professor George Adam Smith and 
others have described what a new and inspiring conception of 
prophecy these lectures gave to those who heard them : they first 
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understood from them the real function of prophecy in the history 
of Revelation ; they first learned from them—what is now, thanks 
largely to the influence exerted indirectly by these very lectures them- 
selves, a commonplace with students of the Old Testament, but 
what was not so a generation ago—that the prophets were men with a 
message addressed primarily to their own age ; and they followed 
their teacher in studying what this message was. We are 
therefore exceedingly glad that it has been found possible to 
publish the lectures ; and we think that there will be hardly anyone 
interested in the Old Testament who can read them through without 
finding many new and illuminative points of view placed before him. 

The general character of the volume will perhaps be best indicated 
by a summary of its contents. Chapters i. and ii, deal with 
prophecy as a factor in human history and as the dominating factor 
in Israel’s history ; cc. iii. to vi. with prophecy from the time of 
Deborah to that of Elijah ; c. vii. discusses the names and defin- 
ition of the prophet, and c. viii. the position of the prophet in the 
Israelitish state ; c. ix. treats of the prophetic vision and ecstasy ; 
c. x. of the inspiration of the prophet ; cc. xi. and xii. of the literary 
style of the prophets, and of the principles by which it is to be 
interpreted—within what limits, for instance, their language is to be 
understood literally or metaphorically ; cc. xiii. and xiv. deal with the 
subject of Typology ; the Isaianic problem is the subject of c. xv. ; 
in c. xvi. the canonical prophets are classified, and their leading 
doctrines are summarized ; c. xvii. treats of the ‘false’ prophets ; 
cc. xviii. to xx. deal with different aspects of Messianic prophecy ; 
cc. xxi.—xxiii. with Deutero-Isaiah’s outlook into the future, and the 
great figure of the ‘Servant of the Lord’; and the volume closes 
(c. xxiv.) with a discussion of the prophecies relating to the restoration 
of the Jews. 

Dr. Davidson has a surprising ‘grip’ of his subject, and treats 
every aspect of it with great patience and fulness. Reasonableness 
and sobriety, not less than insight and thoroughness, are stamped 
upon his entire discussion. He has a clear and firm belief, which he 
often expresses, in the reality of the inspiration of the prophets, 
and in the fact that Christ was the goal of their greatest predictions. 
But he is free from the fault so common with Christian writers on 
prophecy, of discovering in the Old Testament more than it actually 
contains, and of reading into it details of specifically Christian truth, 
and the history of different future ages, which are not really to be 
found in it at all. Professor Davidson considered rightly that the 
Old- Testament should always be studied primarily for its own sake : 
thus his first aim always was to realize its Aistorica/ significance, to 
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discover the successive stages through which, under God’s providence, 
the revelation contained in it passed, to ascertain what the prophets 
were in the circumstances of the times in which they severally lived, 
and what their utterances meant to those to whom they were first 
addressed. Criticism itself, he justly said,! was the effort of exegesis 
to become historical. Thus, while the reference of prophecy to the 
future is never forgotten in the present volume, the author’s primary 
object is to study prophecy as an historical phenomenon. He 
accordingly insists upon many truths which are frequently over- 
looked, but which it is essential to bear in mind if the nature and 
meaning of prophecy are to be properly understood. Prophecy has, 
for instance, often been interpreted upon the abstract principle that 
God could communicate anything to any prophet at any time. But 
this is not the method by which He actually works : His inspiration 
does not operate thus mechanically ; He accommodates His revela- 
tion to the moral and psychological capabilities of His agents. As 
Professor Davidson points out, He uses instruments that are not 
unprepared or out of sympathy with Him ; He requires the con- 
currence of the human mind in the use that He makes of it, and ‘ there 
is the closest connexion between the truth delivered at any 
particular time and the crisis at which it was delivered.’ Even 
institutions 

‘were imposed upon Israel not mechanically, but through the co- 
agency of great minds. For the Mosaic ritual must be regarded as pro- 
duced by the reasonable concurrence of men like Moses. The fact is 
evident that the ritual law grew, was modified, was at various times 
codified in parts, and at last authoritatively completed’ (pp. 20 sg., 100). 


So again he remarks elsewhere that Revelation 


‘did not advance, in a mechanical way, by the Spirit of Revelation 
injecting into the mind of some writer, now an opinion, and then a fact, 
out of all connexion with the writer’s experience or his country’s life ; but 
that the truth progressed in an organic way, and arose through the forms 
and occasions of a personal and national life, which both religiovsly and 
morally was of the profoundest character’; the ‘varying Messianic 
element in the Old Testament is thus but the ideal and glorified reflec- 
tion of the varying history and institutions of the people’ (pp. 327, 331). 


Professor Davidson is naturally, and rightly, guided by this same 
sense of the historical significance of prophecy in the views taken 
by him of its interpretation, and of the relation of the pre- 
diction to the fulfilment. He steers, as might be expected, a firm 
course between the literalists on the one hand, who believe, for 


1 Biblical and Literary Essays, p. 320. 
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instance, that the Philistines will again dwell upon the West, in order 
that the restored Judahites may ‘ fly upon ’ their ‘ shoulder ’ (Is. xi. 14), 
and the anti-literalists on the other, who hold that Assyria and Edom, 
for instance, are merely symbols for enemies of the Church in 
general. The language of the prophets, he points out, was not only 
often poetical and figurative, but also, as a rule, ‘ dispensational ’; 
they knew only their own dispensation ; and their most glorious and 
spiritual utterances about the kingdom of God were made about it 
‘in that form and in those relations in which it existed in their own 
day.’ And so Judah, Zion, Assyria, Edom, &c., always in the Old 
Testament have their natural local sense: they never become merely 
symbols whether of the Church on one hand, or of the world-power 
on the other ; what is said of Assyria, for example, may be applied to 
other foes of Israel or the Church, but it refers itself to Assyria alone. 
‘ The first thing in interpreting prophecy is to hold that the prophet 
had a meaning, that he uses language like any other writer, and that 
what he literally says he literally means. Thus, and thus alone, can 
we reach his meaning.’ Professor Davidson is justly severe upon an 
artificial mode of interpretation which was current in a former day, 
though now, probably, it has largely passed away, which treated the 
language of prophecy as symbolical, and supposed, for instance, that 
‘earth ’ symbolized society in a settled state ; ‘ sea,’ society in a state 
of convulsion ; ‘rivers,’ nations, &c. It is, however, as he goes on 
to show, another question altogether whether the literal meaning of 
the prophet is always to be literally fulfilled. The prophet’s meaning 
was expressed in terms of a dispensation which has since passed away ; 
and hence as the form of the kingdom of God is now altered, and 
altered finally so as never to return to its old form, so the fulfilment 
will not take place in the form of the prediction, but in an altered 
form. Where so much in a prophecy is thus poetical or dispen- 
sational, ‘to expect fulfilment in the exact terms of the prophecy is 
to mistake its entire nature.’! It is also, in dealing with the fulfilment 
of prophecy, ‘a good rule to examine carefully what the prophet 
actually says, to consider whether he be predicting any specific 
historical event, or whether he be not rather enunciating some 
general principle of the kingdom of God’ (pp. 143, 164-92, 341). 
We should have liked, had space permitted, to notice some other 
parts of Dr. Davidson’s discussions—for instance, his remarks on the 
religious and national condition of Israel under the Judges (p. 31 599.), 
on prophetic vision (pp. 130 sg., 161), on the functions and office of 
criticism (pp. 243-5), the exposition of Gen. i. (p. 199 s¢q.), in which 


1 Cf. p. 476, on the literalness of the prophecies of Israel’s restoration. 
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no sympathy is extended to the reconcilers, the excellent chapters on 
the ‘false’ prophets, the Isaianic problem, the main principles 
and characteristics of Messianic prophecy, and the detailed and 
interesting consideration of Deutero-Isaiah’s outlook into the future, 


and of the personality and work of the ‘ Servant of the Lord.’ But 
we must confine ourselves to quoting a few of the forcible and preg- 


nant remarks which not unfrequently arrest the reader of Dr. 
Davidson’s volume : for instance, ‘ The historian’s object is to show 
how God guided the history, not to tell how men’s minds moved or 
co-operated. We have therefore always to read between the lines in 
such narratives, and fancy to ourselves motives influencing men, and 
movements among them operating for a considerable time, and 
culminating at last in such an act as that of Samuel’ (p. 57); 
‘Prophecy was the religion of Israel expressing itself, becoming 
aggressive and fertile’ (p. 63) ; the prophet ‘descended into the 
history, and in him the history became articulate, and spoke through 
him its meaning to the nation’ (p. 108) ; he was, ‘so to speak, the 
conscience or consciousness of the historical period in which he 
lived’ (p. 282); ‘the hearts of the Hebrew prophets were filled 
with great moral anticipations. No men could detect so sharply as 
they the subtle moral currents of the world. Their ears and senses 
were preternaturally acute to the footfalls of Jehovah. They heard 
Him, as one heard the sound in the mulberry trees ; but times and 
seasons were hidden from them’ (p. 283) ; ‘The greatest foe to the 
intelligence of the Old Testament is the prosaic mind—the mind 
that looks everywhere for bare, abstract dogma, and for definite pre- 
dictions of the future, and is unable to perceive the bright colours 
of idealism and imagination in which Old Testament truth is set 
forth’ (p. 364) ; ‘The prophets’ new world is always their own world, 
the world of their own time penetrated and transfigured by their 
spiritual conceptions. Their construction was one for their own age ; 
a broad, general conception, fitted to sustain the hearts of religious men 
of the time’ (p. 379). The prophet did not throw out general concep- 
tions ; he ‘ put all his great thoughts into a concrete fabric, and saw 
them all verified in the new world at once. But the hand of history 
takes down the prophet’s brilliant structure, and gives fulfilment to one 
thought at one time, and to another thought at another time’ (p. 380). 

It remains only, in justice both to the author and to his readers, 
to point out certain imperfections which attach to the volume. In 
the first place, in consequence of Dr. Davidson’s sudden decease, the 
lectures have not had the advantage of being revised by the author 
before publication : had he lived to publish them himself, though 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have touched the 
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substance of them, there is little doubt that he would have altered some 
of the details, in parts perhaps somewhat condensing his discussions 
and omitting repetitions, and in other parts accommodating his 
treatment to the opinions held more recently, whether by himself or 
others. Much—perhaps the greater part—of these lectures was 
written probably a generation ago; the discussion consequently, 
admirable as it is, deals more with the questions and views which were 
prominent then than with those which have come into prominence 
recently. The criticism of the prophetical writings, for instance, 
which has grown up within the last fifteen years, is entirely unnoticed 
in the present volume ; and though it may legitimately be doubted 
whether Professor Davidson would often have endorsed it, yet he 
would probably have done so in some instances (¢ his articles 
on Hosea and Jeremiah in Hastings’ D. B. ii. 425, 573): in any 
case he would have been almost obliged, had he published his 
lectures himself, to take some account of it. 

.Then again the author, though moving cautiously and slowly, still 
did move, when he saw his way clear ; and it is known that for many 
years before his death he accepted substantially—albeit with some 
modifications and reserve—the critical position of Wellhausen. 
There are passages and statements in the book which need to be 
adjusted to the position which on this, as also on some other 
questions, he ultimately reached: the discussions on Revelation 
and Prophecy, for instance, in the prehistoric and the earlier 
historic period covered by the Old Testament would, no doubt, 
have been now rewritten ; what is said on Deuteronomy (p. 109 sg.), 
Hosea (p. 126), Daniel (p. 134), the Mosaic dispensation (p. 239), 
would have been modified ; and Psalms ii., Ixxii., cx., would have 
been referred not to the age of David and Solomon (p. 280), but, in 
accordance with the view expressed in the article ‘Prophets and 
Prophecy’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (iv. 123), to the post- 
exilic period. (This succinct, but at the same time remarkably com- 
plete and ably-written, article, we may remark in passing, deserves 
on all accounts to be read as a most helpful summary of the author’s 
main conclusions on the subject of prophecy.) And, we may be 
sure, Professor Davidson himself would not have allowed the impos- 
sible A. V. rendering of Hos. xiii. 9 to stand on p. 282. 

It would have increased both the interest and the value of 
the present volume, had the editor from time to time added foot- 
notes calling attention to points such as those that have been 
adverted to. The lectures might indeed, in other respects, have 
been edited better than they have been. [Illustrative references to 
other writings of Professor Davidson might have sometimes been 
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added with advantage ; for instance, on p. 175, to his review of 
Milligan’s Book of Revelation in the Theological Review and Free 
Church Quarterly, 1889, p. 35 sgg. Some of the lectures (¢.g. those 
on Deborah and the False Prophets) have been published already, 
with but slight differences, in the Zxfosttfor, but the editor does not 
think of noting the fact. And we learn from a paper by a pupil of 
Dr. Davidson, the Rev. J. Strachan, in the Expository Times for 
July of this year, that the papers on Hosea and Amos, and on 
Psalms ii., Ixxii., cx. (reprinted in Biblical and Literary Essays), and 
the article on Joel in the Zxfositor for 1888 (not reprinted at all), 
as also the lectures on Elijah, the Call of Isaiah, Waiting upon 
God, and the Call of Jeremfiah (published as sermons in Zhe 
Called of God and Waiting upon God), all formed originally part of 
the same course upon Prophecy. The general index also is very 
poor ; it is incomplete even in the references which it purports to 
give, besides being in other respects insufficient. The contents of 
the volume are such that more detailed particulars in the index 
would often have been of great service tothe reader. But blemishes 
and imperfections such as these naturally do not detract from the 
substantial value of the work.! 


Old Testament History. ‘The International Theological Library.’ 
By Henry PRESERVED SmiTH, D.D., late Professor of Biblical 
History and Interpretation in Amherst College, U.S.A. Price 
12s. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1903.) 


Ir is no easy matter to write a history of Israel. The materials are 
scanty, and are animated by motives of religious edification rather 
than of historical science. We cannot, therefore, but sympathize with 
Dr. Smith when, speaking ¢.g. of the Books of Kings, he complains of 
‘the writer’s lack of interest in what we call history.’ In his present 
work Dr. Smith would seem to have set himself this problem : What 
account of the inhabitants of Palestine down to the days of Herod 
will a modern historian give who brings to the study of the materials 
no belief in the God of Israel? We are far from saying that our 
author himself has no such belief ; but his creed is not allowed to 
influence his views. And the result is that we have an Old Testament 
history with all the edification left out. And naturally there is not 
much left. Thus, at the close of his earlier chapters Dr. Smith has to 
declare ‘ History of the world is not given by the narrative (Gen. i.—xi.) ; 
history of Israel’s tradition is here in abundance.’ ‘We have no 

1 It may interest some readers to know that the paper in the 


Expository Times referred to above contains a full bibliography of the 
articles and books published by Professor Davidson. 
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really historical knowledge of a patriarchal period.’ ‘The results 
with which we have to content ourselves in the Mosaic period are 
meagre. There may have been an Israelite clan that sojourned in 
Egypt. Its exodus was not improbably due to a religious leader.’ 
With Saul we get on to surer ground. Yet even here ‘the story of 
Goliath is a late invention’ ; and ‘Native good sense would keep 
the people from such a breach of etiquette as they would commit by 
singing such a song in Saul’s presence,’ as ‘Saul slew his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.’ We turn to a later date, where, if 
anywhere, we thought the history was fairly clear. Isaiah, we are 
told : 


‘ was sure that Jerusalem would not be given over to sack, and possibly 
even went so far as to expect the destruction of Assyria in immediate 
sequence to the invasion of Palestine. The impregnability of Zion as a 
fortress could hardly be the ground of such confidence. It was a 
religious faith that Yahweh was in the midst of His people, though they 
were so unworthy. That Yahweh would deliver His city, that He would 
punish the pride of Assyria, that He would bring back the good old times— 
a very rudimentary Messianic faith is this, but it is almost all that we 
can attribute to Isaiah.’ 


And as to the fact of Sennacherib’s disaster, ‘ All that is left to us 
is to admit that the suddenness of Sennacherib’s return to Nineveh was 
accounted for in the popular mind in three ways—the king’s panic, 
the mice (mentioned in Herodotus), and the pestilence.’ Later on 
we are told that there was no return of the exiles before Nehemiah 
(Zerubbabel was no doubt careful to take nobody with him when he 
journeyed from Babylon to Jerusalem !), and that Ezra was a product 
of the imagination, ‘ the ideal scribe, as Solomon was the ideal king, 
projected upon the background of an earlier age.’ Such negative 
results are to some extent counterbalanced by very positive assertions 
as to the late dates and controversial motives of various books of the 
Old Testament. In fact, this volume may be viewed as an ‘ advanced’ 
corrective to Dr. Driver’s moderation in his contribution to the same 
series. We do not quarrel with Dr. Smith for thus presenting his 
conception of Israelite history to the public, though we are far from 
being convinced by him. But we cannot but deplore pieces of ‘ smart’ 
writing which are singularly out of place. If the writer has not more 
reverence himself, he should at least respect the religious reverence 
of others ; and there is nothing to be gained by saying of Ecclesiastes 
that ‘as the book concludes with a strong exhortation to fear God 
and keep His commandments, its end was allowed to justify its 
eccentric means ;’ or of Isaiah iii. : ‘The passage has been expanded 
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by some ladies’ tailor, who has inserted a long catalogue of finery.’ 
Such sins against taste are of too frequent occurrence. 


The Titles of the Psalms : their Nature and Meaning Explained. By 
James WILLIAM THIRTLE. Price 6s. net. (London: Henry 
Frowde, 1904.) 

Mr. THIRTLE presents his new explanation rather too confidently, 

and has given a disagreeably dogmatic tone to a book which would 

otherwise be pleasant reading. Having noticed that in Habakkuk iii. 

the words, ‘To the chief singer on my stringed instruments,’ are 

placed at the end of the psalm, he infers that this is the proper place 
for that part of the title of every psalm which refers to its liturgical 
use. Hence many titles or parts of titles which are connected in 
the Massoretic text with the psalm that follows them ought really 
to be connected with the psalm which precedes. In some cases the 
transference seems reasonable, but there are many others in which 
it seems quite the reverse. As Mr. Thirtle himself says, ‘ Look 
at the AMuth-labben psalm (8). Who ever read out of it David’s 
thanksgiving for the victory over Goliath?’ It would indeed be 
difficult to find such a thanksgiving in that psalm, and most readers 
would feel that it sadly marred its magnificence to do so. And 
apart from these questions of taste, the value of the book is much 
lessened by the careless manner in which the author uses the 
witness of the Book of Chronicles. It is possible that it contains 
more trustworthy. information about the early history of Hebrew 
psalmody than is generally»supposed, but we have no right to 
assume this. A thorough and scholarly investigation of the 

Chronicler’s position with regard to the history of the Temple 

services must be made by Mr. Thirtle before we can accept his in- 

teresting book as a serious contribution to criticism. 


The Note-line in the Hebrew Scriptures commonly called Paség or Pésig. 
By James Kennepy, D.D., Acting Librarian in New College, 
Edinburgh. Price 4s. 6d. net. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1903.) 

PAsk&Q is a perpendicular line placed between words in the Hebrew 

Bible in more than two thousand places, as we learn from the useful 

list. at the end of this book. It is not an accent, but has generally 

been considered to have some connexion with theaccents. _ Its title, 
given by the later Jews, means ‘ separater,’ but, except in compara- 
tively few cases, where it may seem to be a warning against trans- 
ferring the final letter of a word to the beginning of the next, or 
vice versa, it can hardly be supposed to mark any separation so far 
as the sense is concerned. Some grammarians had noticed that it 
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was sometimes placed before anomalous grammatical forms, or before 
words which might be suspected of being interpolations, and 
Mr. Wickes considered that it was added to the text at a later date 
than the accents. 

Following up such hints as these Dr. Kennedy has made a 
thorough and extensive examination of the passages in which the 
sign appears. Attracted first of all perhaps by its simplicity-—it is a 
mere line placed before a word—he was led to conclude that it was 
not added after, but long before the accents. There are, he says, three 
main strata in a pointed Hebrew Bible : the consonants, Paséq, and 
the Massoretic points, accents, and notes. Paséq is the earliest 
indication of grammatical and textual work on the Old Testament. 
It is the mark placed by some ancient scholar or scholars against 
words or phrases which seemed worthy of a note ; the sort of mark 
a modern scholar might make who was going to edit a book, and 
began by noting, as he read through the text, the passages on which 
he intended to comment. 

Dr. Kennedy has collected examples of this note-line, as he would 
call it, under a number of heads. He finds it with unusual Divine 
names, with inadvertent repetitions or intentional insertions of letters 
or words, with omissions, peculiar forms of words, irregularities in 
the use of the article, and so on ; and his conclusion seems to be 
justified that ‘even though, from various causes, we may be unable 
at times to discover a satisfactory reason for the presence of the 
mark, such instances will prove to be comparatively rare.’ A rather 
more troublesome fact is the failure of the note-line to appear in 
many places where on Dr. Kennedy’s theory it might be expected. To 
this objection he has answers ready, and in particular would remind 
us of the early date at which it was added to the text. In later 
times its meaning had been forgotten, and in consequence it was 
sometimes shifted from its proper position or dropped out altogether ; 
moreover, many of the peculiarities in the text may have got there 
after the note-line was inserted. For it is obvious that, if Dr. 
Kennedy’s theory be right, the sign is frequently an indication of 
textual error. The old scholars marked words which they believed 
to be noteworthy but right ; they also marked those which they 
believed to be wrong, though they left them in the text unaltered. 
Hence it happens that the note-line often coincides with one of the 
Qert corrections or of the Sebirin. Dr. Kennedy has examined a 
number of passages where the note-line seems to indicate textual 
corruption, for the removal of which he gives suggestions. Here, as 
in the rest of his book, he writes so simply and easily that a thought- 
less reader might be inclined to take him less seriously than he 
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deserves. This would indeed be an ill return to an author who, 
with a delightful avoidance of pedantry, has given an example of the 
patient, careful, unobtrusive work of which so much must be done 
before the text of the Old Testament can be satisfactorily restored. 
If, as seems probable, the note-line does frequently indicate error, 
it will be a valuable guide to the textual critic. Its presence will 
confirm doubts when they are aroused on other accounts, and to 
some extent its absence will suggest that other doubts should be 
reconsidered. If Dr. Kennedy could show exactly when the note- 
line was inserted, it would be a still more important guide, for it , 
would help the critic to decide the date before or after which the 


various corruptions first appeared. But this he has not done. He 
writes that : 









































‘It seems impossible to determine the pre-Christian century during 
which the note-line was introduced. But the insertion must have com- 
menced after the origin of “ final” forms in certain letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet ; for, in Neh. ii. 13 07 (for O7) is marked as abnormal, both by 


the line and in the marginal Qeri. Similarly 3% (for }~) is doubly noted 
in Job 38' 40° ;” 




















the curious vagueness of which is made the more puzzling by the 
comment, a few pages later, on Deut. ix. 7, where the note-line 
stands between NX¥’ and y7KNd, and is considered by Dr. Kennedy 
to be meant to assure us that the J/ém is not to be taken as part of 
the verb. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kennedy will work out more fully his 
proof of the early date of the note-line. His theory seems highly 
probable, but it demands this early date, and the proofs he has 
given for it leave us with the impression that they are inadequate, 
but that the early date is likely to be right, since it fits in so naturally 
with a theory which is on the whole consistent in itself and with the 
facts it is intended to explain. 









































Hore Biblice. Short Studies in the Old and New Testaments. By 
the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. Price 6s. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1903.) 

THis volume contains a number of interesting studies on Biblical 

subjects, which with one exception have appeared in the Zxfositor 

during the last six years. The three which were contributed in 

1899 are in our opinion among the most fruitful. The sources from 

which the early Christians drew their philosophical terms are con- 

sidered at some length, with regard to what was refused no less than 
to what was accepted. There are naturally minor points on which 
there will be differences of opinion. We are inclined to give more 
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weight to the LXX and Jewish influence than Mr. Carr does. For 
instance, it may be true that the use of dydry in the LXX does not 
mark out the word for the place given to it in the New Testament, yet 
the use of the verb in such contexts as Deut. vi. 6 and Lev. xix. 18 
must have had considerable influence. 

In a study of the use of oxdvdadrov and ocxavdadifew Mr. Carr 
maintains that the Revisers have unduly narrowed the meaning, 
and so failed to bring out the true force of several passages. He 
argues for the retention of the sense of ‘lure,’ ‘ bait,’ and ‘ ensnaring 
through temptation.’ We think that the loss is somewhat exagger- 
ated. The predominant idea in New Testament usage seems 
rather to be of ‘the sin and ruin that follows temptation,’ with 
the emphasis on the idea of the fall rather than of the temptation. 
We must confess that we were surprised to find an examination 
of Greek particles lead up to the question of gambling. This is in 
a paper which deals with the exclusion of chance from the Bible—a 
point which might further be illustrated from the central portion of 
the chapter on the appointment of St. Matthias, where the use of, the 
lot is considered. 

Among the other studies we may call attention to the opening 
one on the character of Cyrus, and his twofold importance to the 
Church as a world ruler and as the restorer of Jewish national life ; 
to the ninth, which gathers together the evidence for Christ’s claims 
and Person from the testimony of His enemies at the time of the 
Passion ; and to the fourteenth, which discusses the force of the 
expression ‘Truth in Jesus.’ The volume concludes with the one 
new study (Eph. iv. 21) ‘ Judaistic Christianity.’ We cannot quite 
understand why this has been printed, as it is practically no more 
than a summary of Dr. Hort’s volume of lectures, to which frequent 
acknowledgment is made. 


II. New TESTAMENT. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Vol. III. [II. Corinthians by 
Very Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D.; Galatians by F. RENDALL, 
M.A. ; Ephesians by S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. ; Philippians 
by H. A. A. Kennepy, D.Sc. ; Colossians by A. S. PEAKE, 
M.A.] Price 28s. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1903.) 


THERE is a great deal of good work in this third volume of the 
Expositors Greek Testament, but a lack of uniformity in the treat- 
ment. It seems clear that the writers had but a vague idea of what 
was expected from them. Dr. Salmond, for instance, has felt free 
to treat the Epistle to the Ephesians at great length, discussing 
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Or textual difficulties, and writing long notes on the usage and meaning 
ot of words—in fact, has compiled a very complete commentary. Mr. 
yet Rendall, on the contrary, has confined himself within very strict 
18 limits. He has no marginal references, no discussion of readings 
or of language, and his commentary is evidently intended to meet 
att the needs of readers with a limited knowledge of Greek. The other 
ing, three come between these extremes: ¢.g. Mr. Peake approximates 
He to Mr. Rendall, and Dean Bernard and Dr. Kennedy to Dr. Salmond. 
ring Dean Bernard has felt it necessary to keep out of the notes all dis- 
ger- cussion and illustration of the usages of words, and has attempted 
cms to make good the deficiency by references in the margins. The 
with space allotted to the evidence for various readings is large, and con- 
tion. sequently the notes are much shorter and less thorough than we 
ation could have wished. The introduction on the other hand is excellent. 
is in Bishop Lightfoot is, in the main, followed in the arrangement of 
le—a events connected with the Corinthian Church: and the integrity of 
on of the Epistle is maintained. The line of defence is interesting and in 
of the some respects fresh. Much is made of the occasion which led to 
‘ the first Epistle, and which is contained in its six opening chapters. 
ening There is undoubtedly real danger of allowing the important questions 
to the treated in the later chapters to hinder scholars from sufficiently 
1 life ; appreciating the historical situation. But even if Dr. Bernard’s 
claims point is established in this instance, we cannot think that he will 
of the persuade many to follow him_in his argument that the offender 
of the referred to in II. Corinthians is the same as the man dealt with in 
he ong I. Corinthians v. ; and it is here that we feel that he fails to establish 
| quite his case. We may add that the introduction was in type as long ago 
) more as September 1900. 
equent Dr. Salmond’s commentary will, we think, take high rank. If it 
has not the distinction of that recently published by the Dean of 
Westminster, it is still full of valuable matter. The introduction is 
marked by great saneness, though its form is somewhat too much 
; determined by the consideration of objections. The notes are very 
ians by full and comprehensive. 
ep Dr. Kennedy’s notes on the Epistle to the Philippians are 
apps marked by a good sense of proportion, but in several instances we 
— think that his conclusions will be challenged. We cannot follow 
1903+) him in ii. 5, when he argues that év iyir is in contrast with év Xpuwr@ 
> of the "Invod, and has the meaning ‘in your community ’—+#.e. your ordinary 
ne treat: relations, as opposed to ‘in the sphere of the Christian life.’ St. Paul 
| of what contrasts the Christian state with the unregenerate, but we do not 
felt free know any parallel to such a distinction as is here drawn. In the 
iscussing verses which follow Dr. Kennedy takes a line a good deal at variance 
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with former commentators. Roughly, his explanation is that the 
passage refers only to Our Lord in His relation to men. ‘He has 
always shared in the Divine Nature, but it is only as the result of His 
Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, and Enxaltation that He 
appears to men as on an equality with God, that He is worshipped by 
them in the way in which Jehovah (¢f Kvpvos, v. 10) is worshipped’ 
(p. 437). We cannot here attempt to go at any length into the dis- 
cussion of this exegesis. (To mention one point only, does not 
this involve the error of taking @edés (v. 6) as the same in meaning 
as 6 @eos? Yet in v. 7 we notice that Dr. Kennedy rightly regards 
the anarthrous dv@pw7wv as ‘almost = mankind, humanity.’ 

We need scarcely say that Mr. Rendall is quite clear that the 
churches to which St. Paul writes are those of S. Galatia. The 
introduction covers the usual ground, and there is nothing calling 
for special comment. In an appendix St. Paul’s conversion is 
assigned to the year A.D. 37. In Mr. Peake’s commentary the most 
important place is given to angelology, and he finds in St. Paul’s 
language a much wider adoption of current Jewish speculations than 
many will be prepared to admit.' His deductions from I. Cor. ii, 
6-8 (p. 484) are precarious, and Dr. Salmond (p. 278) may be con- 
sulted for the argument against St. Paul’s recognition of ranks of 
angels. Want of space prevents Mr. Peake from doing more than 
expound the thought of the Epistle in the notes, and by thus 
limiting himself he increases the value of the commentary. Put, 
considering that this was his purpose, it would have been well to 
give some part of the introduction to St. Paul’s argument. As it is, 
this has to be gathered from the headings of sections. 

We have noticed mistakes on p. 209, 1. 5 ; p. 228, 1. 63; p. 232, 
1. 11; p. 234, 1. 13 from end (? read Caesarea) ; and on p. 124 
* Irenaeus gives a Latin version of [Gal.] iii. 19,’ is scarcely accurate. 


The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment: an Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of 
Leiden, By Kirsopp Lake. Price rs. (Oxford : Parker, 1904.) 


THE appointment of Mr. Lake to succeed Professor van Manen as 
Professor of Exegesis at Leiden, after the post had been offered to 
and ultimately declined by Mr. Rendel Harris, must be taken to 
show a strong desire on the part of the Leiden authorities to obtain 
a representative of English Biblical scholarship. It is a compliment 
to the theological school of this country, and a pleasing incident of 
international comity. Professor Lake’s inaugural lecture contains a 

1 But of Hs St. J. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, pp. 147 ff. 
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hearty acknowledgment of the warmth of his reception by his new 
colleagues, and a cordial desire to reciprocate this good feeling. All 
this personal part of his lecture is as good as could be desired, and 
those who have followed the excellent work which Mr. Lake has 
already done in the sphere of textual criticism will wish him every 
success in his new post. We trust, however, that he will realize that 
what the Leiden authorities probably want is a representative of the 
strong points of English scholarship—its sobriety, its steady judg- 
ment, its historical sense—rather than an imitation of the more 
speculative and venturous features of Dutch and German criticism. 
We say this, because part of his inaugural lecture leaves the im- 
pression that he has been tempted to show that an English scholar 
can be as independent of traditional views as any Dutchman of them 
all ; and this (no doubt unconscious) temptation needs to be guarded 
against. 

With the main thesis of Mr. Lake’s lecture, that the task which 
now lies before textual critics is that of distinguishing between local 
types of text in the second and third centuries, no one is very likely 
to quarrel. Westcott and Hort themselves led the way in such a 
local classification, many younger scholars (including Mr. Lake him- 
self) have already worked at it, and it is the fundamental principle 
of the edition which von Soden now has in hand. But the specific 
instances given by Mr. Lake to show the importance of this class of 
criticism, and its bearing upon exegesis and dogma, are less satis- 
factory. He takes first the text;St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, containing the 
baptismal formula, and refers to Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s recent article 
in the Aibbert Journal, which he accepts as demonstrating that 
Eusebius, with all the resources of the library of Caesarea at his 
disposal, knew only a type of text from which this formula was 
absent, his eighteen citations of it being all in the form ‘Go ye into 
all the world and make disciples of every nation in my name.’ 
Consequently, he regards the formula in question as an interpolation. 
He then proceeds to rule out the reference to baptism in St. Mark xvi. 
16 as being ‘part of the now admittedly spurious conclusion of the 
second Gospel.’ Armed with these proofs of the insertion of 
baptismal references in the original text, he proceeds to argue that 
the mention of water in St. John iii. 5 is probably an interpolation also, 
although there is admittedly no external evidence in support of the 
omission except a very questionable argument from the silence of 
Justin Martyr in a passage in which he might apparently have quoted 
this verse with effect. 

It is not possible within the limits of a short notice either to do 
justice to Mr. Lake’s argument, or to state the arguments on the 
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other side; but we are very far from admitting the soundness of the 
foundation upon which it is based. Mr. Conybeare has all the 
enthusiasm of the researcher, and it is generally safest to test his 
arguments before accepting them. In the present instance, though 
we do not by any means contend that his argument is baseless, it 
certainly is not as complete and conclusive as it appears on his own 
showing. He begins by stating that in all the eighteen citations of 
St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 which he has been able to find, it is always 
in the form quoted above. We have not the list of his eighteen 
passages before us, but we have been able to find thirteen, and in 
six of them the words ‘in my name’ are omitted, although Eusebius 
elsewhere calls these words ‘an essential addition.’ Consequently, 
he did not mind omitting words, however important in themselves, 
from a quotation if he did not require them for his immediate 
purpose ; and in no instance is the baptismal formula required for 
his argument at all. Inthe De Lcclesiastica Theologia he admittedly 
refers to the occurrence of the baptismal formula at the end of 
St. Matthew (which Mr. Conybeare explains on the hypothesis that 
he had learnt it at the Council of Nicaea) ; yet in this same work 
(iii. 3) he quotes the passage just as elsewhere, without the formula. 
Again, both Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Lake imply that the evidence 
of Eusebius shows that the manuscripts in the library of Caesarea 
omitted the formula ; yet it occurs in 8 B, and Mr. Lake certainly 
(we do not know what Mr. Conybeare’s view may be) recently 
regarded Caesarea as the home of these manuscripts. Mr. Conybeare 
indeed rules out the evidence of manuscripts altogether, on the 
ground that ‘ we have no codex older than the year 400, if so old’; 
but it will take more than this obiter dictum to overthrow the general 
consensus of palzographical opinion which assigns both these manu- 
scripts to the fourth century, if not (as Gregory strongly holds) to a 
place among the fifty codices prepared by Eusebius himself for the 
churches of Constantinople. Add to these considerations the 
further facts that the passage in question is quoted with the baptismal 
formula in Tertullian, in the Latin version of Irenaeus, and in Cyprian, 
so that it certainly was found in the Old Latin version long before 
the age of Eusebius, and it may be admitted that the evidence of 
Eusebius is not conclusive of its spuriousness. 

With regard to St. Mark xvi. 16, while few critics would be found 
to maintain that the last twelve verses of the second Gospel were 
actually written by St. Mark, it is quite another matter to assert that 
they do not belong to the Apostolic age. Indeed, by the irony of 
fate, Mr. Conybeare’s own discovery of the ascription of them to 
Aristion in an Armenian manuscript has been accepted in many 
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quarters as affording the most satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena presented by them. Aristion, a disciple of the Lord, 
would be as good a witness on this point as St. Matthew or St. Mark. 
If these supports fall to the ground, the case against St. John iii. 5 
is quite trivial. We do not claim to have discussed the question 
fully, nor could we do so in the space available ; but the considera- 
tions we have indicated deserved to be taken into account by Mr. 
Lake before embarking on the subject in his inaugural lecture. We 
trust he will not be infected by the traditions of the chair which he 
holds, but will temper his zeal with judgment. There was a time 
when any argument was considered good enough if it made for 
‘orthodoxy’; when we have got beyond the stage where any 
argument is considered good enough if it makes for ‘ unorthodoxy,’ 
Biblical exegesis may enter on a phase of impartial and objective 
criticism. 
A Discussion of the General Epistle of St. James. By R. St. Joun 
Parry, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 5s. 
net. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


In this interesting and learned study of St. James’ Epistle, the 
author sets himself to prove three propositions, as to which criticism 
will be divided. The propositions are: (1) that the Epistle is a 
systematic treatise, ‘carefully and logically constructed,’ on the sub- 
ject of temptation in the sense of ‘ allurement to evil’ ; (2) that it is. 
a comparatively late work ; and (3) that the readers to whom the 
Epistle was addressed were the whole Christian Church, and not 
Jewish Christians of the Eastern or Western Dispersion, or of both. 
In regard to the first of these propositions, the analysis put forward 
by Mr. Parry hardly seems to bear out his contention ; and, indeed, 
he appears more or less to give away his argument when he states 
that after the first two chapters the rest of the Epistle ‘does but 
expand and apply the ideas contained in this section.’ It must be 
admitted that in the concluding chapters topics are introduced which 
are but slenderly connected with ‘temptation’ in the restricted sense 
of the word placed upon it by the author. For the question of date, 
which can never, perhaps, be determined with certainty, we must 
refer the reader to the book itself. The third proposition involves 
an interpretation of the opening words of the Epistle, supported 
with much originality and acuteness, but it seems to us very doubt- 
ful if Mr. Parry will carry his readers with him, especially since a 
less ambiguous form of address might easily have been used ; as, for 
instance, that with which the encyclical letter known as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians commences. 
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A valuable part of this Discussion is concerned with a comparison 
of the Epistle of St. James with the Epistle to the Romans, I. Peter, 
and the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. But it is perhaps in 
the examination of certain phrases and passages of the Epistle that 
Mr. Parry’s work will be found most useful and suggestive. Of these 
may be named the interpretation of 6 gugvuros Adyos, of Adyos dAnPeias, 
and especially of the difficult expression in ch. iv. 5, mpos pOdvov 
érumobe 7d mvedpa 6 Katwxurey év tiv, where Mr. Parry has an 
interesting and original note. Although, as we have indicated, some 
of the conclusions may be disputable, there can be no question as to 
the scholarship of the work, and its value for students of the Epistle. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. (Westminster Commentaries.) 
By the Rev. H. L. Goupce. Price 6s. (London: Methuen, 1903.) 


Tuts volume is conspicuous for its reverent treatment and for the 
prominence given to the spiritual teaching of the Epistle. The notes 
for the most part avoid critical discussions, and simply state the most 
probable opinions. ‘These have been carefully and wisely gathered. 
The longer notes are in most cases of real value. Those upon 
Inspiration (e.g. i. 16) are not altogether happy ; nor do we agree 
with Mr. Goudge in his statements about the Ministry. For instance, 
we hesitate to believe that the prophets and teachers were ‘ perhaps 
in all cases’ presbyters or deacons. Occasionally this would be so, 
but not commonly. The more probable opinion is that ‘ the prophet 
represented a different and alternative principle.’ ! 


1. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
D.D. ‘Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges.’ 
Price 3s. (Cambridge: University Press, 1903.) 

2. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
D.D. ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools,’ &c. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1903.) 

To many the chief interest of this commentary will be the thorough 

advocacy of the theory that the last four chapters of the Epistle 

originally formed part of the lost third Epistle. Dr. Plummer some 
years ago argued against this suggestion, but has been led reluctantly 
to a change of opinion by the strength of the details of the internal 
evidence. It is noticeable that having given way on this point he 
does not hesitate to retain vi. 14-vii. 1 as part of the original letter. 

The section dealing with language and style is very full, and there 

are, as usual in this series, lists of Greek MSS. and of versions. The 

chief defect in the Introduction is that too little space is devoted to 


1 Sanday, Conceptions of Priesthood, p. 166. 
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the subject-matter of the Epistle. The historical occasion is fully 
dealt with, but the more important ‘ Apologia’ is only dealt with in the 
notes. The Epistle is so important as reflecting the mind of St. Paul 
on his ministry that this subject should not have been passed over. 
A page or two bringing together the substance of St. Paul’s view of his 
ministry would illuminate the Epistle and deepen both interest and 
insight in many students. 

The notes, which are practically the same in both editions, are 
good. ‘They are full and straightforward, and contain many refer- 
ences to other commentaries and theological writings which should 
prove of real service. 


III. ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Mystic Rose: a Study of Primitive Marriage. By ERNEST 

Craw Ley, M.A. 125. net. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 
Tuis work is the expansion and completion of a theory which was 
originally outlined and commenced in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute for 1895. It is a work to be read and judged by the 
anthropologist rather than by,the general reader or the theologian ; 
though the latter may require to know how far he may trust it, if he 
has occasion to take up the subject with which it deals. To begin 
with, then, the substance of the book is good ; the facts are well 
chosen from extensive reading and from trustworthy authorities. 
The spirit is good ; as a result of his survey of marriage, Mr. Crawley 
‘is struck by the high morality of primitive man,’ and his work abun- 
dantly justifies his conclusion that ‘womanly and maternal feelings 
are not to be denied to the primitive mothers of the race.’ Mr. 
Crawley definitely and decidedly takes his stand with those inquirers 
who maintain that monogamy is the primitive form of marriage, and 
against those who postulate primitive promiscuity, or female in- 
fanticide and consequent polyandry. As examples of less im- 
portant points, on which the writer is again good, we may take his 
treatment of the couvade and ‘teknonymy.’ The strange custom, 
to which Professor E. B. Tylor has given the name of ‘ couvade,’ 
and by which the father of a newborn child takes to his bed, while 
the mother ‘ goes about her usual employment as soon as may be 
after delivery,’ has been the subject of various explanations, but they 
err, as Mr. Crawley points out, ‘in not taking into account the 
woman’s side of the question. They show a sympathy with the 
father and the child, but forget the mother, and are thus a modern 
document illustrating the history of woman’s treatment by man.’ 
Mr. Crawley’s simple and sufficient explanation is that ‘in couvade 
proper the chief feature is the taking over by the father of the 
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personality of the mother.’ The father, by pretending to be the mother, 
invites the evil influences and agencies which attack newly-delivered 
mothers to concentrate themselves upon him: ‘they do not know 
that the poor invalid is a strong and healthy man, and the natura 
guardian and protector of the family besides. The result is a happy 
issue from the peril—the husband has done his duty.’ The same 
point of view gives Mr. Crawley the right explanation of the custom 
of calling the father (or the father and mother) ‘father or mother 
of N. or M.’—N. or M. being the name of the child. The name of 
a person, being part of the person, is a means whereby an enemy can 
inflict injury on the owner ; when, then, parents assume the name of 
the child, they voluntarily and intentionally expose themselves to the 
onset of dangers which otherwise would strike the child, but may 
now be intercepted by them. Not only are they the parents of the 
child, ‘they are now its godparents also.’ 

Having called attention, with great pleasure, to some of the good 
points of the book, we must also, with much less pleasure, notice 
the chief points which militate against its value and usefulness. In the 
first place, there is a cloudiness and obscurity of expression running 
throughout the book which make it at least difficult for readers to 
understand what the author precisely means. A typical instance of 
this is afforded by Mr. Crawley’s treatment of the problem why a 
savage must avoid his mother-in-law: critics have misunderstood 
him, Mr. Crawley has protested against the misunderstanding ; and 
it is a drawback to the book that it should suffer, as it does, from a 
want of clearness in expression. In the next place, it is at least 
possible that this obscurity of expression is due to haziness of thought. 
At any rate we may call attention to some of the chief defects of th 
book, whether they be deficiencies in thought or in exposition. Any 
theory of primitive marriage, to be satisfactory, is bound to account 
for the existence, even among savages, of ‘ forbidden degrees.’ Some 
inquirers have held that man originally was bestial and knew 
nothing ‘ forbidden.’ They have therefore to account for the origin 
and growth of the conception of ‘ forbidden degrees’ ; and they are 
not generally considered by students of the subject to have suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Crawley starts from the very opposite point of view, 
viz. that all relations are ‘forbidden,’ or taboo, to start with ; but 
that the taboo may be raised or broken in certain cases. Marriage 
is the rite which raises the taboo so far as concerns the two persons 
married, and only so far ; everybody else is taboo to the husband 
(or wife) except the wife (or husband). In other words, the primitive 
union is monogamy. 

Thus far Mr. Crawley is in agreement with the best inquirers 
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on the subject. What remains to be explained is why in certain 
cases the taboo cannot be raised, why it is absolute or cate- 
gorical in forbidding marriage between brother and sister, and 
(in totemistic societies) between the children of two brothers or 
between the children of two sisters, but not between the children of 
brother and sister. In a totemistic society I may lawfully contem- 
plate marrying a child of my father’s sister, but it is abominable to 
think of marrying a child of my father’s brother or of my mother’s 
sister. The taboo which absolutely and unconditionally forbids the 
one union as revolting is quite different from that which allows the 
other union provided that the proper rites have been celebrated. In 
the latter case the taboo can be raised, or may be broken, in a per- 
fectly legitimate manner ; in the other case it cannot be raised, and 
if broken, it entails frequently the penalty of death. Now it is pre- 
cisely this difference between the two taboos which requires explana- 
tion, and which Mr. Crawley, so far as we can see, neither explains 
nor ‘attempts to explain. A study of primitive marriage which not 
merely leaves this problem unsolved, but scarcely recognizes that it 
is a problem, is obviously and seriously defective. It may be con- 
fusion of thought which leads Mr. Crawley to the idea that the taboo 
against unchastity is the same thing originally or eventually as the 
taboo against incest ; or it may be looseness of language and inca- 
pacity of expression which prevents the reader from grasping what 
Mr. Crawley’s view really is. But in either case the work is one for 
the professed student of primitive marriage rather than for the 
general reader, since the same ambiguity, whether of thought or of 
expression, pervades the treatment of other subjects dealt with in the 
book. 


IV. PHILosopnHy. 


Mind in Evolution. By L. T. Hopuouss, late Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of C.C.C., Oxford ; formerly Fellow of Merton 
College. Price 10s. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1got.) 


Tuis work is mainly a study of the intelligence of animals. Mr. 
Hobhouse attempts to distinguish the different stages in the de- 
velopment of mind, to ascertain what stage is reached by the higher 
animals, and what constitutes the difference between their intelli- 
gence and ours. He avails himself of the results arrived at by other 
inquirers, and adds to them some careful experimental work of his 
own, chiefly with dogs, cats, and monkeys. He is thoroughly well 
equipped for his work by philosophical and psychological training, 
and the book is one of unquestionable importance. It is an interesting 
book too, though perhaps not so interesting or attractive to the 
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general reader as the subject might seem to promise. For though 
the accumulation of cat and dog stories might have made a more 
amusing volume, Mr. Hobhouse realizes the very limited scientific 
value of mere anecdotage, and endeavours to base his results upon 
exact experimentation. Statistics as to the exact time it took to 
teach such-and-such a cat to open a box constructed in a certain 
way, and to abstract its edible contents, or to raise a lever or pull 
a string with a view to a similar result, are apt to pall after a time ; 
but it is only by such work as this that we can expect to reach results 
which shall represent something more than conjecture or individual 
impression. Mr. Hobhouse’s conclusions may be said to be slightly, 
but only very slightly, more flattering to the intelligence of the 
higher animals than those of Professor Lloyd Morgan, though the 
differences may be partly reducible to a different use of terms. 
The following passages will perhaps serve by way of summary : 


‘None of my animals (with the possible exception now and again of 
the monkeys) showed the least understanding of the how or why of their 
actions, as distinct from the crude fact that to do such and such a thing 
produced the result they required. It is this want of what we may 
call analysis that made, for example, the push-back bolt such a difficulty. 
What Jack or the elephant knew was, crudely, that they had to push 
this bolt. That the reason why they had to push it was to get it clear of 
the staple they obviously never grasped’ (p. 201). 

‘We have seen evidence in animal behaviour for the operation of 
what we called practical ideas, but they were ideas of a very crude and 
unanalysed character. Evidence of more articulate ideas is much more 
restricted, and, so far as decisive experimental tests are concerned, con- 
fined, I believe, to apes’ (p. 234). 

‘I quite agree with Mr. Lloyd Morgan that there is no evidence that 
a dog can “think the therefore.” That is to say, it has no explicit con- 
sciousness of the thought-connection uniting one stage of the inference to 
the next. I see nothing whatever to suggest that an animal can analyse 
out this element in its own mental processes as a man does when he 
uses the illative particle. But this does not seem a sufficient ground for 
denying to the operation the title of inference. To the animal much less 
is explicit than to the man, but to the man much less is explicit than to 
the philosopher, and to the philosopher much less is explicit than he 
could wish. Inference is essentially one function, from the simplest case 
quoted by Mr. Morgan of the chick up to the highest elaboration of 
experience by the human intellect’ (p. 229). 


At the same time Mr. Hobhouse fully recognizes the difference 
that is made by the introduction of conceptional thought, which he 
restricts to man. So far as a reviewer possessing no special ac- 
quaintance with this very special department of philosophy can 
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venture to express an opinion, Mr. Hobhouse gives good reasons for 
his attitude, and takes a remarkably sane and sober and reasonable 
view of the whole matter. He is equally removed from the almost 
childish jealousy of animal intelligence which has occasionally been 
shown by philosophers who have never kept a dog, and from the 
attempt to exaggerate the likeness between animal and human 
intelligence in the interest of some materialistic or other precon- 
ception. Speaking generally, he succeeds in finding fresh confirma- 
tion for the perfect continuity between animal and human intelligence 
without denying or minimizing the enormous present gulf between them. 
Cats and dogs are more like men in their mental operations than has 
sometimes been admitted, only they are very stupid at them. They 
can Jearn, but they learn very slowly and imperfectly by comparison 
not only with adult men, but with a child who has just learned to 
speak. An important point on which there seems to be a general 
agreement among investigators is the enormous intellectual differ- 
ence between individuals of the same species. Animal progress, 
like that of human society, it would seem, has been effected by 
individuals of genius. One of the best chapters of the book is that 
on ‘the products of conceptional thought,’ in which Mr. Hobhouse 
describes the different kinds of behaviour or conduct which corre- 
spond to the different stages of intellectual development, and brings 
out the connexion between them. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to a completion of the 
survey of ‘Mind in Evolutidn’ by a sketch of the different stages of 
mental, moral, and social development in human beings. Here Mr. 
Hobhouse gives a somewhat free rein to his own political and 
religious opinions. These opinions are not ours, but we cannot but 
admit that there is an element of truth in his most acrid reflections, 
even when they strike us as exaggerated. ‘It is the perpetual 
tragedy of the higher religions to be vulgarized as they become 
popular, and to be ruined by success. When the apostle has con- 
verted the crowd he becomes a bishop’ (p. 304). Such sallies may 
be forgiven for the earnestness by which they are uttered. The turn 
of Mr. Hobhouse’s mind is distinctly anti-theological, but there are 
some concluding reflections which seem to indicate that he is not 
wholly satisfied with the almost pure ‘naturalism’ of his earlier 
metaphysical position. 

‘If this ideal of thought may be taken as adumbrating the ultimate 
nature of Reality, nature is neither wholly blind nor wholly the creature 
of intelligent purpose. Origin and purpose are mutually dependent 
parts of one scheme. What was in the beginning was in order that 
what shall be might be realised. But what shall be, and the way in 
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which it shall come about, are equally the creations of that which was at 
first. If we seek to realise in some concrete fashion what this means 
we shall think once more of the germ of a soul in a living organism’ 
(pp. 405-6). 

We look forward with interest to the further development of such 
a ‘ Welt-Anschauung,’ which Mr. Hobhouse promises to undertake 
in a future work. We shall not expect to find in it an apology for 
Theism, but these remarks seem to suggest points of contact with a 
theology which seeks to qualify the popular and traditional concep- 
tion of ‘infinite power.’ At all events, the fact that so anti-theological 
a mind has felt the necessity of Teleology is one of real signi- 
ficance ; and in the long run whatever makes for Teleology makes 
for Theism. 


Humanism. Philosophical Essays. By F. C. S. ScHILier, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Price 
8s. 6d. net. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 

THE most interesting of these essays are those—whether critical or 

expository—that arise out of Mr. Schiller’s missionary zeal for 

Pragmatism. 

Mr. Schiller exhibited the foundations of his faith, some twelve 
months or more ago, in the essay (Axioms as Postulates) which he 
contributed to a volume (Personal Idealism) put forth by certain 
members of the University of Oxford as a protest against the present 
tyranny of Hegelian ‘Absolutism.’ That essay dealt with first 
principles, and Mr. Schiller is apparently ambitious of supplementing 
and completing it by a Logic of Pragmatism. But the leisure time 
of a college tutor is small, and to elaborate a new logic is no 
light task. Therefore, the Zogic lingers, but meanwhile these essays 
have come to refresh our expectancy. 

What, then, does Mr. Schiller tell us about Pragmatism? ‘It is 
a conscious application to the theory of life of the psychological 
facts of cognition as they appear to a teleological Voluntarism’ (p. 8). 
What are those psychological facts? Apparently, the most im- 
portant of them is the initiative of ‘interest’ in discovery and cogni- 
tion. Whatever forms of the True and the Real we have discovered, 
‘some purposive activity, some conception of a good to be attained, 
was involved as a condition of the discovery. If there had been no 
activity on our part, or if that activity had been directed to ends 
other than it was, there could not have been discovery, or shat 
discovery’ (p. 12). ‘Our knowing,’ we are told, ‘is not the mechanical 
operation of a passionless “ pure” intellect, which 

‘Grinds out good, and grinds out ill, 
And has no purpose, heart, or will’ (p. 9). 
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On the contrary, knowledge of Reality essentially presupposes ‘a 
definitely directed effort to know’ (p. 10). 

Because of this primacy of ‘ interest’ that ‘relation to our emotional 
and practical life,’ which Professor James makes essential in the 
concept of reality,’ is taken by Mr. Schiller to denote ‘practical 
value’ (p. 117), and this thus becomes the characteristic note of the 
Real. ‘Knowledge is a form of value’ (p. 10) ; even ‘Science sub- 
ordinates itself to the needs and ends of life alike whether we regard 
its origin—practical necessity—or its criterion—practical utility’ 
(p. 105). ‘Our “ Facts” when analysed turn out to be “ Values,” and 
the conception of “ Value” therefore becomes more ultimate than 
that of “ Fact”’ (p. 10). 

Pragmatism, then, is ‘the thorough recognition that the purposive 
character of mental life generally must influence and pervade also 
our most remotely cognitive activities’ (p. 8). It is ‘a systematic 
protest against the practice of ignoring in our theories of Thought 
and Reality the purposiveness of all our actual thinking, and the 
relation of all our actual realities to the ends of our practical life’ 
(p. 8). ‘It is an assertion of the sway of human valuations over 
every region of our experience, and a denial that such valuation can 
validly be eliminated from the contemplation of any reality we know’ 
(p. 8). ‘At a blow it awards to the ethical conception of Good 
supreme authority over the logical conception of Zrwe and the 
metaphysical conception of Rea/’ (p. 9). Because it thus makes 
human purpose and feeling. instruments interpretative of reality, 
Pragmatism is essentially and irreconcilably opposed to those 
philosophies that attempt or profess to construe the world by 
‘pure thought.’ The ‘pure’ reason, we are told, is a ‘pure fig- 
ment’ (p. 6). ‘Pure’ thought is a ‘non-existent and impossible 
process’ (p. x). 

‘Pure intellection is not a fact in Nature; it is a logical fiction 
which will not really answer even for the purposes of technical logic. 
In reality our knowing is driven and guided at every step by our sub- 
jective interests and preferences, our desires, our needs, and our ends. 
These form the motive powers also of our intellectual life’ (p. 10). 


As thus disclosed, then, Pragmatism is not a philosophy but a 
method of philosophizing. Mr. Schiller tells us, as others have done 
who did not think it necessary to invent for themselves a new name, 
that all the resources of human nature, and not only the ‘high and 
dry light’ of the passionless understanding, should be used to 
interpret experience. As Professor James says: ‘It is more than 


' Principles of Psychology, ii. p. 295. 
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probable that to the end of time our power of moral and volitional 
response to the nature of things will be the deepest organ of com- 
munication therewith we shall ever possess.’ ! 

Pragmatism, however, as it is set forth in Mr. Schiller’s pages 
has two characteristic doctrines which make it more than a method, 
One of these is the doctrine of ‘ pluralism’ ; the other is the closely 
related doctrine of the ‘ plasticity of the world.’ 

(1) What is Pluralism? It appears to be an inference from the 
doctrine of free will. If man be free to do what he will and if his 
doing shape Reality, it seems that Reality must be patient of as 
many determinations as there are active agents, and that alternative 
ways of conduct point to alternative possibilities in the Real. The 
universe, therefore, because, in part at least, determined from many 
centres of ‘free’ action, must be regarded as fundamentally pluralistic, 
and not monistic. Professor James tells us—‘ You may make one 
or other of two possible universes true by your trust or mistrust, both 
universes having been only may des, in this particular, before you 
contribute your act.’? Similarly Mr. Schiller, in commenting upon 
the conception that truth is a ‘ complete system,’ says, ‘The poet may 
have exaggerated in suggesting : 


‘There are nine-and-sixty ways 
Of composing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right’ ; 


but still the more sincerely and completely we recognize the presence 
of human activity in the construction of ‘truth’ and ‘reality,’ the 
more clearly is their contingence suggested, and the less plausible 
does it seem that all these apparently arbitrary procedures are fore- 
doomed to issue in the unveiling of one single, inevitable and 
pre-existing ‘system’ (p. 49). In one of Mr. Schiller’s prefatory 
pages (p. xx) we have a sentence which suggests a bolder and 
cruder presentation of this view : ‘For seeing that man is a social 
being, it is natural that Humanism should be sympathetic to the 
view that the universe is ultimately “a joint-stock affair.”’ This, of 
course, at once suggests the conclusion—interesting not only in 
itself, but also for its unwitting echoing of the atheistic Safikhya 
thought—reached by Mr. McTaggart in his Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology. 

(2) What is meant by the ‘Plasticity’ of the world? For the 
purpose of describing the ‘resisting factor in our experience ’—which 
factor is, of course, ordinarily called the objective world—Mr. Schiller 
proposes to revive ‘the old Aristotelian conception of “ Matter” as 


1 The Will to Believe, p. 141. 2 Ibid. p. 56. 
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Sdn Sexrucy Tod eidovs, as potentiality of whatever form we succeed in 
imposing on it. It may be regarded as the raw material of the 
cosmos (never indeed wholly raw and unworked upon) out of which 
have to be hewn the forms of life in which our spirit can take satis- 
faction.’! ‘It is fruitless,’ says Mr. Schiller, ‘to define it by what it 
originally was or by what it is apart from us (4 dAy dyvworos Kal? 
atrjy) ; it #s what is made of it.’? But how far does this ‘ plasticity’ 
extend? ‘The answer surely is that the extent of the world’s 
plasticity is not known a friori, but must be found out by trying.’* 
‘The true method of philosophy,’ Mr. Schiller characteristically 
observes, ‘is not a Dialectic but a Trialectic’4 ‘Thus it is a 
methodological necessity to assume that the world is wholly plastic, 
¢, to act as though we believed this, and will yield us what we 
want, if we persevere in wanting it.’®° Mr. Schiller protests® that 
to represent the world ‘as utterly plastic to our every demand’ is 
only to ‘travesty’ the teaching of Pragmatism. He recognizes 
(p. 13) that in a given case the ‘response’ of Nature ‘to our doings’ 
may be hostile. If he insists that the ‘ nature of things’ is indeter- 
minate, ‘not merely for our ignorance, but really and from every 
point of view,’ he is careful to add, ‘within limits which it is our 
business to discover’ (p. 12, note). 

Now what is the significance of all this for the philosophy of 
Religion? Because Pragmatism tells us to confide in our own 
nature—to trust to the implicit, postulates of the heart, no less than 
to the ideals of thought—we might be hopefully persuaded to accept 
it as the foundation of an effectual philosophy of faith. Mr. Schiller, 
indeed, explicitly claims for it that ‘ im principle’ it ‘overcomes the old 
antithesis of Faith and Reason, because it shows that “ Faith” must 
underlie all our “Reason” and pervade it’—‘that at bottom 
rationality itself is the supremest postulate of Faith. Without Faith, 
therefore, there can be no Reason, and initially the demands of 
“Faith” must be as legitimate and essentially as reasonable as the 
demands of the “ Reason ” they pervade’ (p. xiv). But Mr. Schiller 
has so impressed the idiosyncrasy of his temperament upon his 
exposition of this new way of thinking that until we have the pro- 
mised Logic of Pragmatism in our hands we shall do well if we 
suspend our judgment as to the religious possibilities of his creed. 
Many of Mr. Schiller’s phrases—to say nothing of a certain flippancy 
and lack of seriousness which he displays—discover a cheerful 


Axioms as Postulates, p. 60. 2 Ibid. 
* Ibid. p. 61. * Ibid. p. 59. > Ibid. p. 61. 
* Humanism, p. 11, note. 
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omnipotence which seems entirely inconsistent with that ‘dependence’ 
—quite distinct from Schleiermacher’s ‘absolute dependence’—which 
is the distinctive note of religious thought, as also of the religious 
life. ‘This does not mean that Pragmatism may prove to be in itself 
irreligious ; it only hints at the non-excluded possibility that Mr. 
Schiller, after all the fair promise of his preface, may ultimately give 
it an irreligious interpretation. The point of theological danger lies 
in the doctrine of the world’s plasticity. If the world be so amenable 
to our aims that the faith which is at least implicit in all our 
endeavour needs no confirmation save that which comes to it asa 
direct result of its intending effort, the refreshment of grace is 
unnecessary and the world has no place for religion, which exists, 
primarily, to bring to our faith a confirmation that the world’s 
‘ natural’ order can neither give nor take away. 


Giordano Bruno. By J. Lewis McIntyre. Price tos. net, 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 


GIoRDANO Bruno is one of the most interesting of the intellectual 
heroes of the Renaissance ; he is its martyr, who suffered with a 
lofty pride at the hands of the ecclesiastical power, which was to him 
the Triumphant Beast, as it was afterwards 7infame to Voltaire, the 
extreme penalty of his defiance of its authority. ‘Greater perhaps 
is your fear in pronouncing my sentence,’ he told his judges, ‘ than 
mine in hearing it.’ He was burned at the stake in Rome in the 
year 1600. 


‘From bonds and torments and the ravening flame 
Surely thy spirit of sense rose up to greet 
Lucretius, where such only spirits meet, 
And walk with him apart till Shelley came 
To make the heaven of heavens more heavenly sweet, 
And mix with yours a third incorporate name.’ 


Thus, musically, has Mr. Swinburne sung his praises as a champion 
of intellectual revolt. Professor Hoffding has lately emphasized his 
importance in the history of philosophy as the first thinker in whose 
system the world was regarded from the new point of view inaugurated 
by Copernicus. Belief in the infinity of space, full of innumerable 
worlds, the great conception of nature as alike in every part (so 
much opposed to that way of looking at the universe as divided 
into the heavens and the earth, which had come down from Aristotle 
and seemed to have also the sanction of Scripture)—these were 
always present to Bruno’s mind. They had dwarfed for him the 
anthropocentric modes of thought which were bound up with 
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Christian theology ; and the judges of the Inquisition had un- 
doubtedly reason to see in him an enemy of Christianity, however 
unjustifiable was the method which they adopted of defending 
their religion from his attacks. Christianity must always regard the 
revelation of God in the spirit of man as higher than His revelation 
in nature apart from humanity. But Bruno seeks Him ‘not in an 
Egyptian, Syrian, Greek or Roman individual, not in food, drink, 
or any ignoble matter, with the gaping many’ (he undoubtedly has 
in mind here the worship of Christ and of the Eucharist), 


‘but in the august palace of the all-powerful, in the immeasurable 
space of the Ether, in the infinite potency of twofold nature, all-becoming 
and all-creating. So from the eternal vast and immeasurable effect in 
visible things we comprehend the eternal and the immeasurable majesty 
and goodness. Let us then turn our eyes to the omniform image of 
the omniform God, and gaze upon the living and mighty reflection of 
Him.’ 


Again, Bruno turns away in disgust from any belief in justification 
by faith ; he can never sufficiently exalt ‘works’ or disparage the 
importance attached by theologians to thoughts apart from actions. 
He preferred the Catholicism in which he was bred, much as he 
hated some of its characteristics, to the Calvinism he had come to 
know at first hand during his sojourn at Geneva, just because it 
championed ‘ good works’ against their Protestant detractors. But 
his opposition to ethical subjectivism went far beyond what any 
Catholic could have allowed. Not only does he contrast in the 
Spaccio della Bestia Triomphante ‘a vain, sheepish, and stupid 
faith,’ with ‘a useful, real, and magnificent action,’ but he is prepared 
to assert that inward sins are sins only so far as they have out- 
ward effect. For the Catholic glorification of ‘ chastity’ as angelic 
virtue he has as little reverence as Rabelais. So thoroughly pagan 
are his sympathies that one is surprised to find in one of his lists 
of heroic men a Christian martyr—St. Lawrence—side by side 
with Socrates and Regulus and other classical patterns of noble 
endurance. The most sacred mysteries of Christianity are not safe 
from his ridicule ; under the image of the Centaur he mocks (in the 
Spaccio), with little care to conceal his meaning, at the union of the 
divine and human Natures in Christ ; the worship of whom he 
assails elsewhere in the same treatise under the figure of Orion, 
where he hints that it is worse than the worship of Orion in that it is 
the worship of a Jew. For Bruno, like Schopenhauer, is a bitter 
Anti-Semite, and it is perhaps the greatest offence of Christianity in 


1 Quoted by Mr. McIntyre, p. 182. 


? Ibid. p. 294. 
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his eyes that it is of Jewish origin. It doubtless seemed to him a 
melancholy degradation that the descendants of the ancient Romans 
should have become the worshippers of one who sprang from a race 
‘so pestilent, leprous, and generally pernicious, that it should be 
effaced from the earth.’ ! 

It is interesting to compare Bruno with the philosophical repre- 
sentative of the English Renaissance, Francis Bacon. Bacon had a 
nature far less fiery and passionate than that of his Italian predecessor ; 
he was less audacious in speculation, less rebellious in his attitude 
to established institutions ; but he stands with him in his preference 
of the pre-Aristotelian philosophies to that of the tyrant of the 
medizval schools, and in his criticisms upon Aristotle himself. 
Though Bruno, during his stay in England (where the scene of his 
‘ Ash-Wednesday Supper’ is laid, and where he joined in the chorus 
of adulation offered to Queen Elizabeth in terms which were after- 
wards charged against him by his ecclesiastical persecutors in Italy), 
consorted with Bacon’s friend, Fulke Greville, and others whom 
Bacon must have known, and though Mr. McIntyre points out some 
possible traces in Bacon’s writings of acquaintance with Bruno’s 
published works, the only mention of Bruno in Bacon is a slighting 
reference to him among other Italian framers of new-fangled systems 
of philosophy. 

Turning from Bruno to Mr. McIntyre’s interesting monograph, 
it would be absurd for a reviewer who has but little first-hand know- 
ledge of Bruno’s writings, and would still have had none but for 
Mr. McIntyre’s book, to sit in judgment on an account of Bruno 
upon the composition of which so much industry and thought have 
evidently been bestowed. The author would probably not claim for 
it that it is more than vindemiatio prima. A further study of the 
historical antecedents and surroundings of Bruno and his philosophy 
would probably, in several respects, modify or amplify his statements. 
One or two points may be mentioned which seem open to criticism. 
The distinction of ratio and intellectus in Spinoza (p. 341) is scarcely 
proof of indebtedness to Bruno, for it is much older than he. The 
identification of the Holy Ghost with the Anima Mundi (p. 77) 
might probably be found to have a medizval history which it would 
be interesting to trace; at any rate, it was charged against Abelard 
as a theological error. On p. 88 the use of the expression ‘ the 
Reverend Fathers Commissario and Bellarmino’ suggests that 
Commissario was a proper name instead of the title of a functionary 
of the Holy Office. The mention of ‘the new Church’ on p. 96, as 





1 McIntyre, p. 265. 
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though it were a religious order, sets one wondering what is meant ; 
the reference is to the Chiesa Nuova, founded by St. Philip Neri, 
which was at that time the headquarters of his society, the Oratorians. 
Mr. McIntyre does not appear to recognize the quotation from 
Ecclesiastes iii. 21, in the citation from Bruno’s Cadala on p. 217. 
There is an odd misprint of ‘ Gabellius ’ for ‘ Sabellius’ on p. 78. 







Why the Mind has a Body. By C. A. Srronc. Price tos. 6d. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co., 1903.) 







Mr. Stronc—Professor of Psychology in Columbia University— 
has written an interesting account and criticism of the several 
theories now current as to the relation of soul to body. His own 
conclusion is that ‘brain process is the way one consciousness 
appears to another or to itself’—that consciousness is ‘the reality 
that appears as the brain process.’ He would explain ‘the con- 
nexion of mind and body by subsuming the relation under that of 
thing-in-itself and perception.’ 

We are compelled to say that three perusals of Mr. Strong’s 
argument have left us—interested, truly, but quite unconvinced. 
May we suggest that the very conception of a ‘ thing-in-itself’ belongs 
to an obsolete or obsolescent thought, and that, even if for the 
purposes of argument we assume that conception, the ‘self’ which 
appears in our conscious activity is not a ‘thing-in-itself’? It seems 
scarcely credible that a spiritual entity—such as Mr. Strong pre- 
sumably holds the soul to be—appears to another spiritual entity as 
‘body,’ or that consciousness appears to spirit as brain-process. 
There is, too, the further difficulty that brain-process does not 
appear at all. How, then, can it be the phenomenal mode of 
consciousness ? 

































A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Professor PauL JANET 
and Dr. GABRIEL SEaILLEs. Translated by Apa MoNnaHAN, 
Edited by Professor Henry Jones. Two vols. Price tos. 
each. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 


THE title of this work sufficiently explains its character. The first 
volume, after a chapter on the nature of Philosophy, is devoted wholly 
to Psychology. It contains chapters on, inter alia, the Psychological 
Problems, the Senses and External Perception, Reason (this chapter 
is concerned with the intellectual element in knowledge), the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas, and the Problem of Freedom. In the second 
volume are chapters on the Ethical Problem in Ancient Times, the 
Ethical Problem in Modern Times, Scepticism and Certitude, Matter, 
Mind, and the Relations between Matter and Mind. The volume 
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ends with a very interesting section on Natural Theology. Professor 
Jones himself indicates one of the chief criticisms that will inevitably 
be passed on the book: ‘The story of German philosophy since 
Kant is very imperfectly told, and one might conclude that in this 
country, except for Mill and Spencer, the Scottish philosophy . . . 
has had the last word.’ We are all familiar with criticisms of Hegel 
which end with the conclusion, ‘therefore Hegel is God,’ and perhaps 
none of us are greatly impressed by them. With this reservation 
the French authors have done their work well. The Theodicy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas ; the doctrine of the rvedua among the Stoics, in 
Philo and the New Testament ; Patristic views of the nature of the 
soul ; the doctrines of Averroes, Scotus, Erigena, and Eckart ; the 
three Hypostases of the Alexandrians ; the agreements and disagree- 
ments of St. Augustine with Platonism ; the theology of Aristotle—all 
this and much more is dealt with by the industry of MM. Janet and 
Séailles, and dealt with clearly and helpfully. One is compelled to 
regret that the history is not carried down to the present day. 
There is no reference to James, or Stout, or Ward, or Bradley, or 
Paulson, or Avenarius, to mention only the first names that occur 
to one. There are, however, some interesting references to contem- 
porary French writers, particularly to Emile Saisset. Perhaps it is 
hypercritical to regret the absence of reference to the Hindu schools 
and to the medizval philosophy of the Jews, and yet both surely 
played a not unimportant part in the history of Thought. We 
notice that in the case of some of the less known or less important 
writers—e.g. Caesalpinus, Ficino, and Pomponatius—reference is 
made, not to the works of these writers, but to histories and treatises 
in which they are mentioned. 


The Soul: a Study and an Argument. By Davip Syme. Price 
4s. 6d. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 


ANOTHER excursion by an intrepid amateur into a field wherein 
light equipment can always give the facile achievement of apparent 
success, The writer holds that the cell is the psychological unit ; 
that psychical activities control even reflex action ; that the brain is 
only as it were a prime minister in the midst of his cabinet ; that 
the soul is found wherever we have sensation ; that the presence of 
sensation in other parts of the organism as well as in the brain is 
proved by the localization of sensations in those parts ; and that the 
evolution of organic forms has been brought about by the psychical 
response of the cells—z.e. the psychological units—to their environ- 
ment. The Argument from Design is therefore valid, but the 
operative Mind is the mind present in the psychological units. But 
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Mind is quite distinct from Matter, and the natural instincts which 
the psychological units bring to their work must be attributed to a 
Higher Power. He applies the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy to the Mind (rather minds), which he thus conceives to be 
independent of Matter, and supports our belief in immortality by 
the argument that no form of energy is ever lost. There is no 
discussion of personality in the book—the distinctive problems 
connected with it lie outside its range—yet obviously the Soul és the 
Personality, and by the immortality of the soul we mean not the 
persistence of soul energy, but the persistence of an identical 


personality. The book is not final—hardly a contribution to philo- 
sophy—but it is well worth reading. 


The Basis of Social Relations: a Study in Ethnic Psychology. By 
DanigL G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. Edited by 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND. Price 8s. net. (London: John 
Murray, 1902.) 


THE late Professor Brinton was a recognized authority on ethno- 
logy, and a work from him on such a subject as ethnic psychology 
might be expected beforehand to furnish a valuable contribution to 
this subject, on which, curiously enough, there has not been pub- 


lished a systematic treatise in our language.! The reader will not 
be disappointed in such an expectation. Dr. Brinton was not an 
expert in psychology, and some of his definitions and statements in 
that direction may be challenged in that they seem, from their 
conciseness, to lack necessary subtlety and qualification. But his 
guidance in the application of the main principles of ethnic psycho- 
logy may safely be trusted. His work is an extension of the several 
lines of thought which we associate with such names as Waitz, 
Galton, and Baldwin respectively. The author investigates the 
conditions on which progress and decay of nations depends ; and 
many of his remarks on such questions are full of both weight and 
interest. The chapters on the unity of the human mind—a prin- 
ciple of wide application, and of importance to the modern theo- 
logian amongst others—and on the relation of the individual to the 
ethnic group are very valuable. The causes of mental variations in 
races, and the relations of such variations to material and other 
circumstances, are fully and sensibly dealt with ; and on many side- 
points, such ¢.g. as the important loss to the race resulting from its 


1 The author (Introduction, p. vii) says that none has appeared in 
any language ; but German literature possesses one at least (Schultz’ 
Volkerpsycholegte), and, unless memory fails us, several. 
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inadequate recognition of the place of woman, there occur suggestive 
utterances. 


Experimental Psychology and its Bearing upon Culture. By GEORGE 
MALCOLM SrraTTon. Price 8s. 6d. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1903.) 

A very clear and interesting account of the method and aims of 
experimental psychology. The writer does of attempt to convert 
psychology into physiology. He advocates the experimental method, 
not as the only method of psychology, but as another method, supple- 
menting by delicate research the older method of introspection, and 
not superseding it. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book are those that 
deal with ‘The Evidence for Unconscious Ideas,’ ‘ The Connexion 
of Mind and Body,’ and ‘Spiritual Implications of the Experimental 
Work.’ Rightly enough, Mr. Stratton refuses to believe in the ‘sub- 
liminal self,’ or even in the existence of ‘ unconscious mental states,’ 
‘The results are not in favour of unconscious ideas, but rather of 
certain unconscious materials out of which conscious ideas rise. They 
lead us to acknowledge that there are indiscernible occurrences in the 
mind of a very definite and non-mythical character, comings and 
goings of dim sensations, subtle variations in the strength and quality 
of certain constituents, which, minute and imperceptible though they 
be, are sufficient to destroy the equilibrium and produce a transfor- 
mation of the whole mental state.’ These occurrences are, ‘to use 
Leibnitz’ phrase, petites perceptions, of whose existence immediate 
introspection gives no hint.’ They ‘compel us to admit that the 
mind is wider than the portions we can directly perceive.’ Our 
friends of the Psychical Research Society ask for a much more ven- 
turesome faith. 

Mr. Stratton’s discussion of the relation between mind and body 
does not profess to be exhaustive, and can hardly be called search- 
ing. He leans to the doctrine of ‘interaction,’ but suggests that the 
cautious may find safety in the ‘thought of correspondence,’ ‘ which 
includes only what practically all psychologists would accept.’ But, 
surely, it is not true to say that according to the doctrine of 
‘parallelism’ the ‘sudden mental impression’ experienced in per- 
ception ‘is not caused by the physical disturbance without, but by 
some mental processes essentially disconnected with the outer 
world’? The whole of this discussion requires far more philo- 
sophical handling than the writer has given it. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Stratton rightly argues that experi- 
mental psychology gives no support to materialism. He explains in 
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what sense it may be called ‘ psychology without a soul,’ but he im- 
mediately shows that this does not involve the discarding of the soul, 
but only the re-interpreting of it. Here is his conclusion: 


*] feel, then, that as far as the reality of the soul is concerned, 
the new psychology is in advance of the old. It makes the mind a 
living, a personal, thing. Every thought that arises, every emotion 
that stirs, is significant only as part of the larger life of a personal being. 
Persons are the elements of reality ; they are not products, nor drift. 
The mind is not a mechanical interplay of psychic atoms; it is a living 
whole.’ 


Outlines of Psychology. An Elementary Treatise, with some Practical 
Appreciations. By Josian Royce. (‘Teachers’ Professional 
Library.’) Price 4s. 6¢. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1903.) 

BRILLIANT and stimulating Gifford Lectures have already made 

Professor Royce well known in England as one of the ablest of 

Transatlantic thinkers. The book now before us will not add to his 

reputation, but it will certainly maintain it with credit. 

Probably most men who endeavour to keep in touch with the 
progressive development of thought are vaguely aware that within 
recent years psychology has been transformed and requickened. 
They have heard of a ‘ new psychology,’ and have gathered that it is 
not wholly a matter of physiological experiment, but precisely what 
it is and what it teaches few, autside the narrow circle of specialists, 
would be prepared to say. Professor Royce is not a specialist in 
psychology. He is primarily a philosopher, and his dominant 
interest in psychology is evidently philosophical, but he knows how 
significant modern psychology is for the higher problems of thought, 
and he has taken the trouble to do what all philosophers ought to do, 
but what too many neglect—to furnish himself with a not in- 
adequate psychological equipment. The elements of this equip- 
ment he now helpfully makes plain to others. He has written, not 
a ‘Text-book,’ but an ‘Introduction,’ and although a specialist will 
find much in Professor Royce’s book to interest him, yet it is not 
primarily for him that Professor Royce has written, but for the plain 
man whose vagrant interests or practical vocation prompt him to 
explore at least the main tracks across the psychological field. For 
such exploration it would be difficult to find a better guide. The 
book is interesting and helpful throughout—clear in exposition, 
untechnical in vocabulary, and suggestively original. Every page 
bears the impress of well-informed and healthfully independent 
thought. 
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Professor Royce, of course, rejects psychological atomism. The 
‘contents’ of consciousness never form any mere collection of 
‘ideas’ or of other simple and divided states. 

‘ Consciousness is not a shower of shot, but a stream with distinguish. 
able ideas or other such clearer mental contents floating on its surface. 
What we find in any passing moment is a little portion of the “ stream,” 
a “ pulse,” or “ wave” of mental change, some of whose contents may be 
pretty sharply distinguished, by what is called our attention, from the 
rest, while the body of the stream consists of contents that can no longer 
be sharply divided from one another,’ 


Here we have the fundamental conceptions of contemporary 
psychology. Now, in this stream we have thought, feeling, and 
conation, but they are present, not as separate or actually separable 
constituents, but as inseparable, although distinguishable, elements in 
a continuous content. Professor Royce refers, of course, to this 
familiar threefold division, but for his own purposes he prefers to 
dwell not upon the theoretical elements in consciousness, but upon 
the actual ways in which consciousness is concretely manifested. 
Those ways he arranges interestingly under the three heads of 
Discriminating Sensitiveness, Docility (or ability to learn from 
experience), and Initiative. Every psychical activity and event is 
shown in its natural setting as part of an indefinitely complex 
psychical whole, to which past and present experience both con- 
tribute. But in what way the past becomes coefficient in the present 
Professor Royce does not explain, nor does he tell us anything 
about the nature of the psychical subject which is thus able to reap 
in the present the harvest of the past. The first of these questions 
is a psychological one, and the writer might well have devoted 
some space to it ; one would have been glad to have his apprecia- 
tion of Professor Stout’s ‘psychical dispositions.” The other ques- 
tion, however, is philosophical rather than psychological, and 
Professor Royce is in agreement with most English psychologists— 
with the notable exception of Professor Ward and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson—in excluding it from pages distinctively given over to 
psychology. Yet a treatise from his pen concerning the nature of 
the soul would assuredly be a valuable contribution to philosophical 
literature. 

We have not space to note the many interesting features in 
Professor Royce’s exposition of psychological doctrine, but we would 
strongly urge attention to his account of quiescent and restless 
feelings, and to the interesting suggestion that these feelings and the 
fundamental activities of the conscious subject (¢.g. selective atten- 
tion) are psychological homologues of the physical (or physiological) 
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‘tropisms’ which are so conspicuous in Professor Loeb’s recent work 
on Comparative Psychology. 

Certainly the ‘ new psychology,’ as Professor Royce expounds it, 
is far from ‘soulless,’ and by suggestion, if not by description, his 
book leaves us with a conception of the soul which seems of the 
highest value for ethics, for philosophy, and for religion. 

His short criticism (pp. 128, 129) of Puritan simplicity in 
religion will be interesting to many who are neither psychologists nor 
students of psychology. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on Psychology and History. 
By AvuGuUSTE SABATIER. Translated by Rev. T. A. Sep. 
Price 7s. 6d. (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Tuis is a good translation of a thoroughly readable book. M. Sabatier 

was a brilliant writer, and he interests the more because his 

philosophy was practically his personal religious experience. He 
represents the widespread tendency to divorce subjective religion 
from metaphysical theology. In all piety, he tells us, there is some 

positive manifestation of God. One would indeed welcome a 

philosophic proof of this truth ; but by Sabatier it is merely asserted, 

just as by W. James it is merely assumed. For: all that the ablest 
representatives of the Ritschlian and the Paris school have said, it is 

a case of either the Christianity of Catholic tradition or none. 


Agnosticism. By Ropert Fuint, D.D. &c. Price 18s. net. 
(Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 1903.) 
ProFEssoR Fiint makes, in this work, a considerable addition to 
the system of philosophical Theology which was begun in his Theism 
and Anti-theistic Theories. He has given us an exhaustive review 
and criticism, and also some account of the history, of the various 
forms of Agnosticism. Perhaps his study of the subject is the fullest 
which has ever been undertaken. The completeness of the book is 
indeed one of its greatest merits, though, on the other hand, the 
unnecessary diffuseness of its style is a defect ; had it been more 
concise and compressed, it would have been both more interesting 

and more useful. 

Like Professor Flint’s other works, well known to theological 
students, his Agnosticism stands midway between the severe 
philosophical treatise and the popular presentation of theories which 
are a source of interest to the general reader. Among its con- 
cessions to the latter type of student we note its willingness to 
consider the views of writers such as J. Owen, Dr. Bithell, S. Laing, 
L. Stephen, P. Carus, and others less well known, some at least 
of whose names would not be heard in the University lecture-room 
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nor be met with in the history of Philosophy. At the same time 
many of the discussions of the theories of classical writers on 
Philosophy, such as those, ¢.g., of Hume, Kant and Hamilton, are 
of such a character as to interest the specialist. 

The author begins with a detailed investigation of the meaning 
of the term Agnosticism. He points out clearly, and sometimes 
humorously, the inaccuracies attending the usage of the word in 
certain quarters, and states his own view as to its true meaning as 
follows: ‘The term Agnosticism then is, in my opinion, only 
accurately and appropriately employed when regarded as equivalent 
for what has been variously called philosophical, or theoretical, or 
metaphysical scepticism, or simply scepticism. It is the theory of 
the nature and limits of human intelligence which questions either 
the certainty of all knowledge and the veracity of every mental 
power, or the certainty of some particular mental power or powers.’ 
We do not consider this definition fortunate. Agnosticism is by no 
means the same thing as Scepticism or Pyrrhonism ; is it not the 
assertion of our inability, for certain alleged reasons, to know 
ultimate reality? Space prevents the criticism here of the main 
positions of the work. It must suffice to say that many parts of the 
book, which is not of equal merit throughout, are both able and 
valuable. 


The Morals of Suicide. Vol. II. By Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. 
5s. net. (London: Longmans, 1902.) 


In our review of the first part of this work we ventured on the 
remark that the author had brought himself and us into deep water. 
In the present volume he certainly seems to have ventured beyond 
his depth. ‘The book now before us contains a review of the 
criticisms elicited by its predecessor, and further statistics on the 
subject of suicide; but its main portion consists of an essay on 
Personality. It is not so much human personality, however, that is 
discussed as the existence of a ‘ Personal Prius,’ such as is implied 
in Christian philosophy ; and sometimes these two problems are not 
kept distinct. There is so much recent literature on these great 
subjects which is really profound, that we can hardly recommend our 
readers to study the somewhat desultory and discursive treatment 
which they receive at the hands of Mr. Gurnhill. Much of the 
book is scarcely relevant to its author’s purpose. He has read 
widely, though he seldom quotes his authorities at first hand, but 
does not appear to have gone through the discipline of assimilating 
his learning ; and therefore we cannot regard him as equipped for 
the task of adequately dealing with the great questions to which he 
has addressed himself. 
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V. Practica, THEOLOGY. 


A Bishop and his Flock. By Joun Curupert Hep tey, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport. Price 6s. (London : Burns and Oates, 1904.) 
The Young Priest. Conferences on the Apostolic Life. By the late 
HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN. Price 5s. net. (London: 
Burns and Oates, 1904.) 


We bring together two books which seem to provoke comparison. 
The comparison soon passes into contrast. Both authors are bishops 
of the Roman Communion ministering in this country ; both are 
men of unfeigned piety and of singular simplicity. Their ideas of 
pastoral rule do not greatly differ, and their experience runs on the 
same lines. We could wish for our own bishops an experience in 
some respects similar—a more direct touch with the flock, a less 
absorbing interest in administrative detail. The flock does not differ 
so much as might be supposed. There is an inclination to think of 
English Roman Catholics as a community highly instructed in the 
faith because living in circumstances which almost enforce con- 
troversy ; the standard of practice may not be exalted, but catechetic 
knowledge will stand at a high level. There is probably some truth 
in this ; yet the Bishop of Newport writes of Holy Baptism : 


‘It is unhappily true that among ourselves, although (thanks be to 
God !) there are but few Catholic parents who do not bring their children 
to the font, yet a very large number seem almost without ideas as to what 
are its effects, its sacredness, and its importance.’ 


There is therefore room for some variety of teaching, but less 
than in a wider, more loosely organised society. We might look for 
something homogeneous in the work of two pastors of this flock. 
Nor are the books before us too far apart in scope to admit similarity. 
The Bishop of Newport, indeed, addresses his whole flock in pastoral 
letters ; Cardinal Vaughan speaks to young priests who have lately 
entered upon their sacred calling. But these are priests in the flock, 
not the guarded students of a seminary or recluses of the cloister ; 
therefore they breathe the same atmosphere as the rest of the flock. 
Yet to pass from one of these books to the other is to pass into a 
wholly different atmosphere. The enforced comparison reveals a 
forceful contrast. 

The Bishop of Newport’s simplicity is austere ; his piety has the 
note of reserve. We turn to critical chapters. We find one on the 
Sacred Heart. We are not edified by the treatment of the vision of 
Margaret Mary Alacoque as a revelation equivalent to those given 
to St. Paul, though we are required to believe this only under pain 
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of temerity; but the devotion itself is soberly recommended as 
‘ Nothing else than the Devotion to the Sacred Humanity.’ We turn 
to the chapter on the Lives of the Saints, and again, while wondering 
at the simplicity or other quality of thought which makes it un- 
questionable that all who are canonized are ‘certainly in heaven,’ we 
recognize the better simplicity which seeks in these narratives no 
unhealthy dreams, but ‘a living and moving picture of the perfect 
Christian life.’ When we take up Cardinal Vaughan’s book we find 
another style, another temper. We are reminded of nothing so 
much as of Newman’s language about ‘bad dreams.’ The book is 
not homogeneously bad. There is seen here and there a trace of 
rough common sense which must be suited, we suppose, to those 
whom the author addresses. ‘A dose of blue-pill,’ he says, ‘ will be 
found to facilitate the action of grace’ in those in whom ill-health 
produces a black and surly temper. Words of wisdom are spoken 
in shaky English when he says :— 


‘To have a fixed day for a rest will be a decided reason against that 
habit of wasting many days in the week which is generally contracted 
by people who do not take their rest and recreation systematically.’ 


The kindly element also of the Christian English gentleman is not 
lacking, and we quote with pleasure one passage that should be good 
for many readers. 


‘While the Priest should be perfectly natural and without affectation, 
he must be careful to observe the laws of good society, thoughtfulness 
for others, tact to avoid giving needless pain, a desire to give pleasure, 
willingness to render service, and due reserve and respect for others. 
He must be human as well as Christian, and not bring a mere rough and 
rustic piety into the society of those who are educated and refined. Let 
him have before his mind the example of Our Blessed Lord in all his 
intercourse with men ; he will then never fail to serve his Master on the 
occasions when it is desirable for him to mix in the society of men.’ 


Cardinal Vaughan may here speak serviceably to others than. those 
in whom piety is naturally rough and rustic. There is even a noble 
thought where he is comparing the priest with the physician or 
surgeon who shrinks from no contact with loathsome and repellent 
people : 

‘The professional pride and pleasure felt in overcoming natural 


repugnances in attending to the ills of the flesh that perishes, ought to 
be felt by Priests in dealing with immortal souls.’ 


We are careful to call attention to these excellences, but they are 
scattered thinly in a mass of very different stuff. The style in which 
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the author speaks of the most sacred things would alone make us 
write down his book mischievous. ‘The man who can say that 
‘Jesus Christ, Our God, is madly in love with our soul,’ and that He 
‘dotes on us like a Mother,’ lacks appreciation alike of the honour 
due to God and of the dignity of man. His native simplicity 
descends to a familiarity which might be tolerable in a cottage-wife, 
but which in a bishop and a cardinal smacks of tawdry sentiment. 
We have quoted perhaps the worst example of this, but the same 
style of ornament overruns the book. What manner of priests, what 
manner of men, will such a training produce? 

Of graver, though hardly of more mischievous, import is the 
cardinal’s theological attitude in regard to certain matters. He 
quotes the visions of ecstatic saints in exactly the same way as the 
canonical Gospels. Thus, ‘Jesus Christ once showed to St. 
Catherine of Siena a disembodied soul,’ from which fact, and from 
the Lord’s words accompanying the vision, dogmatic verities are 
deduced. Again, to show the value of a single human soul, he cites 
indifferently the words of our Lord about gaining the whole world 
and losing one’s soul, and words purporting to be spoken by Him 
in a vision to St. Bridget. The circumstance that the words heard 
by the Swedish virgin are eminently orthodox should not blind us to 
the danger of this method. There is nothing in the nature of things 
to make the Revelation of Jesus Christ a book that was closed with 
the Apostolic age, but if the contrary be the fact Christian theology 
has been built on a wrong basis, and may need extensive remodelling 
in view of future disclosures. It is one thing to respect these 
ecstatic visions, to believe that saints have been graciously allowed 
to look into things invisible and to hear words that cannot be 
uttered, for their own stay and comfort ; it is another matter to argue 
from them as from the authentic Word of God. When the founda- 
tions of theology are thus broken up it is the less surprising to find 
reckless treatment of the science in detail. The Eucharistic Presence 
of our Blessed Lord may have been too precisely defined, but the 
definitions have at least aimed at excluding from the sacramental 
idea the terms of matter and space. The emphatic declaration of 
St. Thomas Aquinas that the Body of Christ is in no sense present 
lualiter is familiar even to beginners in theology. One remembers 
how Newman insisted that we must not even think of the Body as 
actually moved through space when the Sacrament is carried about. 
What then shall we say to Cardinal Vaughan’s chapter about the 
priest regarded as ‘the High Chamberlain to His Eucharistic 
Majesty’? This language might be dismissed as mere affectation, 
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were it not for some things actually said. We quote with reluc- 
tance :— 

‘ The helpless dependence of His Eucharistic Majesty appeals to out 
every sense of honour, chivalry, and devotion.’ ‘In Mary’s case He made 
known His wants in infantine cries and signs of pain or pleasure. In the 
Priest’s case all is silent, hidden. What responsibility to be Chamberlain 
to God, reduced to this condition of dependency !’ 


If this, again, should be excused as a mere extravagance of imagery, 
we will waive the question of the grave perils of such exaggeration, 
and turn to another passage, which is either an implication of fact or 
nonsense :— 


‘Impossible to mount His throne over the tabernacle to receive our 
adoration, unless a minister lift Him up!’ 


If this were said by a Protestant lecturer as a gibe at Roman 
doctrine, it would meet with contemptuous repudiation : the lecturer 
would only be exhibiting his ignorance of elementary theology. 
What are we to think when it is said by a cardinal of the Roman 
Church? What, when it is put forward as instruction for the young 
priest ? 

It is not pleasant thus to speak of the work of one whom we do 
not doubt to have been a good man if a bad theologian, and who is 
now passed away. We are disposed, indeed, rather to pass judgment 
on those who are responsible for the publication of what he wrote 
in the circumstances which the preface describes : 

‘Although Cardinal Vaughan wrote several small booklets on a 
variety of devotional subjects, which have had a wide circulation, he 
never found time, amid his incessant occupations, to undertake any 
prolonged literary work. It was only when, at last, he was stricken 
down by disease and compelled to give up his active life altogether, that 
he instinctively took to his pen.’ 


So writes his brother, Mgr. J. S. Vaughan, who edits the volume, 
and who informs us that he has (so far as he could) corrected the 
proofs. Neither the information nor the qualification is.superfluous. 
Left to ourselves, we should not have supposed the proofs corrected 
at all. Thus informed, we are left wondering what are the bounds 
of Mgr. Vaughan’s ability. There is hardly a sheet without gross 
blunders, chiefly in the Latin quotations. It is not the fault either 
of author or editor that a well-known evangelic saying appears in the 
unmeaning form, A/ajorem caritatem nemo habet ut animam suam 
ponat quis pro amicis suis, for it is quoted from the Roman Breviary ; 
but one might think it well to warn the young priest that the text is 
imperfect. When, however, we find vertutem twice on a page, 
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impeprare on the page facing it, when we read guemiibet probam or 
in vaceum laborat, when we hear of St. Gregory Nazianzum, or of 
St. Epiphamius, to cite only a few examples, we begin to ask what is 
the difference between carelessness and something else. Itseemsa 
gratuitous incurring of danger, in the circumstances, to quote St. 
John Chrysostom and other Greek Fathers in Latin. 


VI. Cuurcn History. 
The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. II. The Reformation. 
Price 16s. net. (Cambridge: University Press, 1903.) 

To compile a Universal History of Modern Europe is manifestly a 
difficult problem, more especially in these days. As was originally 
stated in the preface to the first volume of the work before us, ‘ the 
abundance of original records, of monographs and works of detail 
that has been published in the last fifty years surpasses the grasp of 
a single mind,’ and ‘demands the application of the co-operative 
principle to work up the results into a uniform whole.’ To this 
view no exception can be taken. The only question is how far and 
in what way the principle should be applied. 

In the German series published under the superintendence of 
Oncken the periods of the Renaissance and of the Reformation 
have been severally entrusted to a single hand. In the Cambridge 
History the work has been still more divided, and each subject 
or country within the period has been undertaken by a different 
writer. The advantages claimed for the second of these two methods 
are, that thereby increased accuracy and thoroughness are attained, 
while the enthusiasm of the specialist produces a greater individuality 
of treatment. Moreover, it is contended that no one mind can 
comprehend the complex movements of any period, much less those 
of the Reformation, or thoroughly appreciate the infinite variety of 
characters which stalk the stage. 

On the other hand, as the editors frankly acknowledge, the dangers 
of such a plan lie in the difficulty of maintaining a due proportion 
between the various topics, of harmonizing the views of the various 
writers, and of preserving a sense of unity which may make the work 
not a mere ‘string of episodes,’ but a representation of a ‘continuous 
development moving in succession.’ These dangers, it was hoped, 
would be minimized by careful editorship, and this function was 
originally to have been exercised by Lord Acton himself, the original 
prospector of the series. Though we may well doubt if even he 
could have entirely obviated these difficulties, his death at least 
removed the man best qualified for the task, which has now, like the 
rest of the work, been submitted to the co-operative principle and 
VOL, LVIII—NO. CXVI. II 
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entrusted to three editors. Of the wisdom of this arrangement we 
are doubtful, and certainly it appears to us that in the volume before 
us they have not altogether succeeded in their most difficult task. 
In one point the editors are to be congratulated. The main 
proportions preserved in this volume do very fairly ‘ correspond to 
the relative importance of the several themes.’ In other directions, 
however, they do not appear to have been so fortunate. 

The aim of the book is to give the opinion of the specialist on 
his special study. Yet History cannot be divided into water-tight 
compartments. An account of one movement involves reference to 
other movements, and other characters than those specially before 
us. It follows that not only is some repetition unavoidable, but that 
we must expect to find some conflict of opinion. Nevertheless we 
think that there has been more repetition than is necessary, while 
the divergence of opinion expressed by the various contributors on 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin destroys any real unity of treatment so 
far as the Reformation is concerned. Indeed, we are tempted to 
ask whether the policy of division has not at least been carried too 
far. It is perhaps true to say that it would be difficult to find any 
one writer who would be equally enthusiastic as to the merits of 
these three Reformers and their doctrines, but it is a little absurd to 
say that no one mind could understand them all. 

Again, the difference of treatment by the various contributors is 
very great. Dr. Gairdner presents us with a sketch of the reign of 
Henry VIII. which reads like a careful though cold abstract of the 
Calendar of State Papers. Some of the writers, like Mr. Pollard, 
treat their subject from a more philosophical point of view, and are 
ever reminding us of the inwardness of events and of policies. 
Others, with Dr. Fairbairn, adopt the biographical treatment, and 
are apt to be afflicted with the usual /ves Boswelliana, while Dr. 
Maitland is as usual so allusive that the ordinary student will have 
to go elsewhere for his facts. The truth of the matter is that it is 
hopeless to expect any real unity of treatment from the co-operative 
method. The Decline and Fall of .the Roman Empire could not 
have been written on this system ; and the Cambridge History will 
be best appreciated if it is looked upon as an orderly series of mono- 
graphs and nothing more. Viewed in this light the volume before 
us has great value. If there is little, if anything, which can be called 
exactly new, since every inch of the ground has been explored by 
previous writers, English or foreign, it covers the century of the 
Reformation with a completeness which has never yet been attempted 
for English readers, and the contributions are without exception 
worthy of the design. 
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The first essay by Dr. Kraus, late Roman Catholic Professor of 
Church History at Munich, should perhaps have found its place in 
the earlier volume on the Renaissance. But it is a brilliant and 
illuminating treatment of the relations of the Popes to the Renais- 
sance, of their aims, and the causes of their failure. Especially 
noticeable is his statement that Julius II. rather than Leo X. is to be 
considered as the ideal Renaissance Pope. The common conception 
of Julius IT. is that of a warlike Pope whose whole life was passed in 
pushing the political interests of the Papacy, and, if possible, of 
ridding Italy of the foreigner. Dr. Kraus reminds us of the other 
side of his character. According to him Julius adopted ‘that con- 
ciliatory and mediatory attitude’ towards the Renaissance ‘ which 
some decades earlier had been adopted in Florence by Marsilio and 
Pico.’ 

‘The instruction he gave to Michelangelo to represent him [in his 
Mausoleum] as Moses can bear but one interpretation : that Julius set 
himself the mission of leading forth Israel (the Church) from its state 
of degradation, and showing it, though he could not grant possession, 
the Promised Land, at least from afar, that blessed land which consists 
in the enjoyment of the highest intellectual benefits, and the training and 
consecration of all faculties of man’s mind to union with God.... 
When we see the Sibyls placed among the Patriarchs and Prophets [in 
the paintings on the roof of the Sistine Chapel],’ we are reminded that 
‘not only Judaism, but also Grzeco-Roman paganism, is an ante-chamber 
to Christianity ; and this antique culture gave not merely a negative but 
also a positive preparation for Christ.’ 


But the thought is more clearly expressed in Raffaelle’s paintings 
in the Camera della Segnatura. 


‘The four pictures represent the aspirations of the soul of man in each 
of its faculties ; the striving of all humanity towards God by means of 
zsthetic perception (Parnassus), the exercise of reason in philosophical 
enquiry, and all scientific research (the School of Athens), order in 
Church and State (Gift of Ecclesiastical and Secular Laws), and finally 
theology.’ The whole may be summed up as a pictorial representation 
of Pico della Mirandola’s celebrated phrase—‘ Philosophia veritatem 
quaerit, theologia invenit, religio possidet. .. .’ ‘The thoughts which 
the pictures express are one of the greatest achievements of the 
Papacy. . . . The reception of the true Renaissance into the circle of 
ecclesiastical thought points to a widening of the limited medieval 
conception into universality, and indicates a transition to entire and 
actual Catholicity,’ upon which a renewed spiritual empire of the Papacy 
should be based. 


In the two chapters which follow, Mr. Stanley Leathes, one of 
the editors, has given an animated sketch of the interminable 
i 112 
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struggle between Habsburg and Valois, although we are inclined to 
think that the articles would have been made more readable if some 
of the detail had been omitted, and more space devoted to explain- 
ing the greater issues involved. 

The chapters on the Reformation, the central subject of the 
volume, may be divided into two categories. Three of them, those 
on Luther, Calvin, and the Helvetic Reformation, adopt the bio- 
graphical treatment, while in the others the individual characters 
are subordinated to the general sweep of events. Of the three 
biographical sketches, that on Luther by Principal Lindsay stops 
abruptly with the condemnation of Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
The rest of his career is entrusted to another writer, and is merged 
in the general history of the Reformation in Germany. This, though 
perhaps an unavoidable result of the co-operative plan, is unfortu- 
nate, and is scarcely fair to Dr. Lindsay. The unity of Luther's 
life is destroyed. The relative amount of space allotted to Luther's 
earlier and later years is disproportionate, and we miss the final 
judgement of the biographer on his work. 

The other two chapters on the Helvetic Reformation by Mr. 
Whitney, and on Calvin by Dr. Fairbairn, are both interesting and 
good. They explain with great felicity the peculiar constitution and 
position of Zurich and of Geneva, and show how these necessarily 
affected the doctrinal and more especially the political aims of the 
two reformers. Dr. Fairbairn’s attempt, however, to justify Calvin’s 
treatment of Servetus is singularly ineffective, and the tone of some 
of his remarks is open to criticism. No one would gather from his 
references to Luther and the Peasant revolt the real danger to 
society which that movement threatened, or the true attitude of 
Luther towards it. ‘He appealed,’ says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘to the 
German people to uphold against Rome a Gospel which declared 
all men to be equal before God’ (a view of Christ’s teaching to 
which, by the way, we venture to take exception), ‘ but when the 
peasants drew from his first principles an inference which justified 
their revolt, he sided with the Princes.’ Fortunately.Mr. Pollard, 
by his careful treatment of the whole question in chapter vi., has 
by anticipation given a truer and more satisfactory account. Further, 
Dr. Fairbairn is too fond of sneering at princes, at law, and at order, 
and of implying, though he does not indeed actually say, that the 
people are alone amenable to reason (¢& pp. 345, 346). Such senti- 
ments disfigure an otherwise admirable essay, and are unworthy of 
a man of Dr. Fairbairn’s eminent attainments and learning. 

Of the remaining essays, those by Mr. Pollard on the Reformation 
in Germany from the Diet of Worms (cc. v.-viii.), and on the 
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English Reformation under Edward VI. (c. xiv.) are especially note- 
worthy. Mr. Pollard has already done excellent work in his books on 
Henry VIII. and Protector Somerset, and the fourteenth chapter is, 
to some extent, based on the latter volume. But, so far as we know, 
this is the first time that he has embarked on German history. 
The chapters before us display a thorough grasp of principles, 
coupled with a real appreciation of the characters and motives of his 
personalities. He has been fortunate in being allowed a far larger 
space than the other contributors. The result is a sense of unity 
which is often wanting elsewhere. Mr. Pollard, however, in the 
attempt to be thorough, is sometimes too fond of giving long lists of 
names without further comment—lists which can be of little use to 
the ordinary reader, and can at best only serve as memoranda to the 
advanced student. This, however, may be said of most of the 
contributors, and should perhaps be laid to the charge of the whole 
scheme of the book. 

Professor Maitland’s chapter on the Anglican Settlement and the 
Scottish Reformation is characterized by his usual insight, originality 
and humour. Nevertheless it is difficult to understand upon what 
principle the history of the religious settlement at that momentous 
time was entrusted to his hands. He can scarcely be held to have 
much sympathy with his subject, and his tone in dealing with 
religious questions is at times disagreeably flippant. 

Want of space forbids us to notice the other contributions, all 
of which, however, maintain a-high level of accuracy and of thorough- 
ness, and are fully up to date. The volume concludes with a biblio- 
graphy. ‘This, we have always believed, was the main motive which 
suggested the idea of a Universal History to Lord Acton, and to this 
bibliography the essays were intended as an introduction. The 
result, so far as thoroughness is concerned, would, we imagine, 
have well satisfied Lord Acton himself. Nevertheless, we venture to 
make two criticisms. In the first place, there is a good deal of 
unnecessary repetition in the lists of authorities. This might have 
been prevented by more careful editing. In the second place, the 
information given as to the relative value of the authorities is slight, 
and no suggestions are made as to the order in which they should 
be read. Weshall be told, no doubt, that the bibliography is intended 
mainly for advanced students ; yet the essays are apparently addressed 
to the ordinary reader, and to him some such help would have 
been invaluable. 
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The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By WiLL1aM Epwarp Co..ins, 
Bishop of Gibraltar. Formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at King’s College, London. Price 2s. 6d. net. (London: 
Longmans, 1903.) 

Tuis very useful volume is one of the ‘Handbooks for the Clergy,’ 

which will deal when complete with subjects of all kinds, ranging 

from intemperance to Church music. Their object is, presumably, 
not to set a standard of knowledge to which every clergyman must 
endeavour to attain, but to provide the would-be specialist in each 
line with reliable information, such as will enable him to follow his 
favourite subject intelligently and effectively. Judged from this 
point of view the Bishop of Gibraltar’s book must be considered to be 
a great success. His aim is to indicate the spirit in which ecclesias- 
tical history should be approached and the best methods of pursuing 
it. The volume ought to go some way towards removing the re- 
proach that ‘ecclesiastics are as a rule too self-sufficient to learn from 
secular history.’ The advice given is always both stimulating and 
sensible ; the bibliography is on the whole singularly comprehensive 
and judicious, the hints as to the collection and examination of 

material are well illustrated, the emphatic insistence on ‘history as a 

science’ will be welcomed by all those who, whether they do or do 

not attach any special importance to that particular form of words, 
regret the unintelligent criticism which was levelled from some 
quarters at Professor Bury’s inaugural lecture. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar is so wide in his sympathies and so free 
from prejudice that a few of his expressions are the more to be 
regretted. Perhaps his reference to Mr. Conybeare’s edition of the 
Key of Truth does not exceed the limits of fair criticism, but the 
allusion to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology might with 
advantage have been phrased differently; it is better not to adopt 
from a French author the expression ‘Froude’s disease,’ since the 
time has now come when Froude should be remembered for his 
great qualities rather than for his inaccuracy; and the mention (on 
p- 62) of Dr. Cheyne’s recent work is not felicitous, since while 
we cannot agree with Dr. Cheyne’s conclusions or approve of 
his critical methods we do not think that he can rightly be described 
as substituting ‘caprice for sound study.’ Perhaps it may be 
doubted whether the Bishop is wise in raising (p. 20) the difficult 
question of the real nature of historical knowledge, since the 
remarks for which he has space are too brief to be of much 
assistance. It would be unreasonable to complain of the omission 
of Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Presuppositions of History from the list of 
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authorities on this subject, since Mr. Bradley rather suggests than 
solves problems ; but it may well be questioned whether it is desir- 
able to attempt a treatment of this matter at all without going to the 
bottom of it. In any case, this question falls rather outside the 
general scope of the Bishop’s subject ; within that subject, which 
is already sufficiently wide, the student will find in this volume a 
sound and helpful guide for any branch of ecclesiastical history at 
which he is likely to wish to work. 


The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, being the whole body 
of the Apocryphal Gospels and other extra-canonical literature 
which pretends to tell of the life and words of Jesus Christ, including 
much matter which has not before appeared in English. In con- 
tinuous narrative form, with notes, scriptural references, prolego- 
mena, and indices. By JAMES DE Quincey DongHOO, M.A., 
Rector of Grace Church, Monroe, La. Pp. Ix.-531. Price 
10s. 6d. net. (New York: The Macmillan Company. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1903.) 


Tus book is the result of much pains and a wide research over 
the field of apocryphal literature. The object and plan are suf- 
ficiently indicated by the title page transcribed above, and the 
principal defect of the whole is deducible from the same source. 
Mr. Donehoo has, in fact, adopted with his eyes open a method of 
dealing with his documents which is in our opinion radically wrong. 
He has woven together the contents of the various Apocryphal 
Gospels and other documents which deal with the life of Christ into 
a continuous narrative. As he says in his Preface : 

‘Editions of the better-known Apocryphal Gospels are plentiful enough, 
and books upon the Agrapha, the Hostile Gospels, and the legends of the 
New Testament are multitudinous. But there is no writer in English 
that logically and thoroughly pursues this plan, which seems to the writer 
the only satisfactory method of gaining a comprehensive view of this 
extra-canonical literature.’ 


This is just the point at which the critical reader must join issue 
with Mr. Donehoo. Even a comprehensive view of the literature 
can be better gained, we think, from the perusal of the various 
books as separate wholes ; while the possibility of a correct view is 
rendered very problematical by Mr. Donehoo’s method. We find on 
one and the same page extracts from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews and the Acts of Andrew and Matthew ; while all the various 
forms of the Gospel of Nicodemus and Reports of Pilate are welded 
together, and parts of the Questions of Bartholomew, Apocalypse of 
Peter, and Pistis Sophia make up a single chapter. To take another 
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instance, Chapter xxiii. begins with some paragraphs made up out of the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Greek liturgies, 
Ignatius, the Spos xavovixds, the Templars’ Gospel, and the Acts of 
John. These examples shew clearly enough, we think, that 
Mr. Donehoo’s book is not calculated to give the unscientific reader 
a very clear or correct notion of the development of Christian 
thought, while the student will prefer to have recourse to the original 
documents. 

The translations are in most cases not freshly made: those of 
B. Harris Cowper and of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library have been 
extensively used. The documents which appear for the first time in 
English, eg. the Varrative of the Decollation of John Baptist, the 
Questions of Bartholomew, and the Contention of Christ with the 
Devil, have been mostly translated by Mr. J. J. Kirkpatrick, of 
Marshall, Mo. His work is occasionally open to criticism : on p. 26 
‘suspended John upon his head, smoking him, the divine one,’ is not 
a correct rendering of ‘ éxpéuacay atrév éri Képada, xarviLovres avriv 
@ciov’ (‘hung him head downwards and smoked him with brim- 
stone’). 

The most welcome part of the book is that which gives the 
Mohammedan traditions of the life and sayings of Christ. Is it not, 
by the way, time that these should be more exhaustively dealt with 
than they have hitherto been ? 

The book is well printed and pleasant enough to read, and 
Mr. Donehoo has certainly succeeded in doing what he meant in so 
far as he has produced a connected narrative compiled from 
apocryphal and legendary sources ; but, as we have said, we cannot 
regard this method of treating the documents as likely to be produc- 
tive of any very useful result. 


St. Aldhelm, his Life and Times. Lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A, Bishop of Bristol, formerly Disney 
Professor of Art and Archeology in the University of Cambridge. 
With an Appendix and short Index, and many Illustrations. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1903.) 


WE should expect under the above title something more than ordinary 
‘Lenten Lectures’ or a piece of hagiology of the usual description, 
and in the small volume before us we have not only the main facts 
that are known about St. Aldhelm, but quite a little mine of incidental 
information, mostly archzological. The Bishop shows in an in- 
teresting manner the connexion of his own See of Bristol with St. 
Aldhelm, the composite character of that see, and the consequent 
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powers of its bishop. William of Malmesbury is our author’s principal 
authority, and in William’s account of the beautiful Vale of Gloucester 
we seem to see before us the cornfields, the apple trees, and the 
vineyards of the Severn valley in the twelfth century. It is impossible 
to do more within the limits of a short notice than merely to refer to 
some out of the many points of special interest which come before us 
in this book, such as vineyards in England in ancient and modern 
days, a request for some of Aldhelm’s sermons to be preached againat a 
safe distance, the co-ordinate pre-eminence of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
ancient Rome, or the controversial methods of the nineteenth century 
Roman bishops in England in altering Bede’s words so as to suppress 
St. Paul in connexion with Ina’s visit to Rome. To these may be 
added the erection of crosses at the resting places of St. Aldhelm’s 
body on its way to the burial, the probable existence of portions of 
most of these crosses, the analogy of the Eleanor crosses (to which 
we may add the cross inserted in the floor of the Nine Altars at 
Durham, where Bishop Lightfoot’s body rested during the night before 
his burial at Auckland), or William of Malmesbury quoting himself 
with the introduction ‘as the poet says,’ in the case of one line of 
which he was evidently very proud, no less than five times. We may, 
perhaps, call in question a ‘ derivation’ of the word ‘humbug’ sug- 
gested in a note, and we believe that the Zgre or tidal wave, of 
which William of Malmesbury gives a most lively description as it is 
seen in the Severn, is much more remarkable in the Trent towards 
Gainsborough than it is in the Yorkshire Ouse. It should be men- 
tioned that the twenty-three illustrations are excellent, and the whole 
book is a most interesting one. 


The Fifteenth-Century Cartulary of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Salisbury, 
with other records. (Wilts Record Society.) Edited by Cur. 
WorpsworTH. Price 15s. (Salisbury: Brown and Co., 1902.) 


TuE Diocese of Salisbury is rich in ancient religious foundations, of 
which the history has been well preserved. Several of them, like 
St. Nicholas at Salisbury, and its still older neighbour, St. John at 
Burcombe, in the outskirts of Wilton, are of the type which provides 
for a master or warden in Holy Orders, with a more or less competent 
income, as a part of the foundation no less essential than the alms- 
folk under his care. The history of St. Nicholas’s is in the main that 
of its masters, and of their relation to able and strong-willed Bishops 
of Salisbury as visitors of the hospital. It is a record of honourable 
and unselfish conduct, sometimes in circumstances such as tempted 
elsewhere to neglect or malversation, and shows that these founda- 
tions have, when rightly used, a true service to render to the Church 
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as well as to the poor. But still more interesting is the sadly frag- 
mentary history of the College of St. Nicholas de Vaux, an offshoot 
of the hospital, founded in the thirteenth century to teach the 
Scotist philosophy. Salisbury, like Stamford, came for a moment 
near to being a university town. Another child of St. Nicholas was 
the great collegiate church of St. Edmund of Canterbury in the same 
city, of which the chancel, the only remaining part, is now an un- 
usually spacious parish church. The history of these foundations, 
so far as it has been preserved, is given in this volume, which con- 
tains all the charters and other documents that have survived, 
The work has been one of great labour scrupulously executed, as 
was to be expected from Canon Wordsworth, and contains incident- 
ally materials of value for national and local history. It is impos- 
sible here to specify these, but it is worth noting that two complete 
terriers of the manor of East Harnham, near Salisbury, where the 
hospital owned two or three yardlands, are very instructive. They 
are of the years 1393 and 1438, and would be of value to any student 
of the three-field system. But admirable as the work is as a monu- 
ment of industry, it is far from a model of arrangement. It seems 
to have been undertaken, so far as it is a history and not a collection 
of documents, without a plan, and it suffers both from omission and 


repetition. It is, however, an admirable evidence of scholarship and 
of loyalty to his ancient foundation on the part of the present warden, 
and a striking witness to the continuity of the Church. 


PERIODICALS, 


The Journal of Theological Studies (Vol. V. No. 19, April 1904. Macmillan 
and Co.). ‘The Injunctions of Silence in the Gospels,’ by W. Sanday. An 
examination of Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis.in den Evangelien. ‘The Early 
Church and the Synoptic Gospels,’ by F. C. Burkitt. A most interesting study 
based on a vacation lecture at Cambridge (August 1903). ‘The Austin Canons 
in England in the Twelfth Century,’ by T. Scott Holmes. ‘The Historical 
Setting of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John, I.,’? by Dom J. Chapman. 
‘The Syrian Liturgies of the Presanctified, II.,’? by H. W. Codrington. ‘Old 
Latin Texts of the Minor Prophets, III.,’ by W. O. E. Oesterley. Jonah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah. ‘The Metrical Endings of the Leonine 
Sacramentary,’ by H. A. Wilson. ‘The Poemandres of Hermes Trismegistus,’ 
by F. Granger. ‘The First Latin Christian Poet,’ by A. J. Mason. Hilary of 
Poitiers. ‘The Interpolations in St. Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesiae,’ by 
E. W. Watson. In reply to Dom Chapman in the Revue Bénddictine (1902-3). 
* Remarkable Readings in the Epistles found in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary,’ 
by J. T. Marshall. ‘The Scribe of the Leicester Codex’ (Evan. 69),’ by 
M. R. James. Facsimile. Emmanuel of Constantinople, ¢. 1468. ‘ Jachin 
and Boaz,’ by W. E. Barnes. ‘On Romans ix. 5, and Mark xiv. 61,’ by 
F. C. Burkitt. An ingenious new interpretation. ‘The Justification of 
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Wisdom,’ by A. T. Burbridge. Discusses Matthew xi. 19, Luke vii. 35, (R. V.). 
«On the use of the Quicungue Vult in the Book of Common Prayer.’ A letter by 
the late H. Bradshaw. ‘Clarendon Press Greek Testaments,’ by Eb. Nestle. 
‘Notes on the Bishops of St. Andrews (4ddenda and Corrigenda),’ by Bishop 
Dowden. Reviews: ‘ Dorner, Grundprobleme der Religionsphilosophie,’ by F. R. 
Tennant. ‘Tennant, Zhe Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin,’ by C. Bigg. 
*Kugener, Vie de Sévire par Zacharie le Scholastique,’ by E. W. Brooks. Dr. 
B. J. Kidd reviews ‘ Trevelyan, Sunday,’ and Mr. E. C. Dermer, ‘ Bodington, 
Books of Devotion,’ ‘ Robinson, Personal Life of the Clergy,’ and ‘ Robbins, 4 
Christian Apologetic, by B. J. Kidd. ‘Stephenson, Zhe Chief Truths of the 
Christian Faith,’ by S. C. Gayford. 

The Expositor (Nos. LII.-LIV. April-June 1904. Hodder and Stoughton). 
‘The Letters to the Seven Churches’ (continued: April, Ephesus; May, 
Smyrna; June, Pergamum), by W. M. Ramsay. ‘The Seven Churches of 
Asia,’ by Dom Chapman. Criticizes Professor Ramsay. ‘The Testimony of 
Jesus is the Spirit of Prophecy (Rev. xix. 10),’ by N. J. D. White. ‘Some 
Religious Usages of the Dhiaéb and Ruala Arabs, and their Old Testament 
Parallels,’ by S. I. Curtiss. ‘The Bible Story of Creation—a Phase of the 
Theistic Argument,’ by W. L. Davidson. ‘ Murtle Lecture.’ ‘The Life of 
Christ according to St. Mark’ (continued), by W. H. Bennett. ‘The Characteris- 
tics of New Testament Greek, III.’ (continued May-June), by J. H. Moulton. 
May: ‘ Psalm Ixix.,’ by W. E. Barnes. ‘St. Paul the Poet,’ by E. E. Kellett. 
‘The Koran and the ‘“‘ Books of Moses,”’ by T. H. Weir. ‘The Catholic 
Epistles of Themison, II.,’ by T. Barns. ‘ Translations from the Prophets, 
(continued): Jer. xxv.,’? by S. R. Driver. June: ‘The Death of Judas,’ by 
J. H. Bernard. ‘The Authenticity of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians,’ 
by G. Milligan. ‘ Notes on the Text of the Epistle of Jude,’ by J. B. Mayor. 
Indices to Vol. IX. 

The Critical Review (Vol. XIV. Nos. 2-3. March-May 1904. Williams 
and Norgate). ‘ Herbert Spencer, I.’ (continued May), byJ.Iverach. ‘ Creigh- 
ton, Historical Lectures and Addresses,’ and ‘ Ward, Problems and Persons,’ by 
H. Hayman. ‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. III.,’ by D. Purves. ‘ Barclay, 
A New Theory of Organic Evolution,’ by W. Profeit. An attack on Darwin’s 
theory. ‘Shepheard, Paradles of Man and of God,’ and ‘ Douglas, Jeremiah, with 
Introductions and Notes,’ by W. M. Grant. ‘Carroll, Exiles of Eternity: an 
Exposition of Dante’s Inferno,’ by W. M. Rankin. Professor Salmond reviews : 
*A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God; ‘Souttar, Short History of Ancient 
Peoples’; *V. H. Stanton, Zhe Gospels as Historical Documents, Part I.’ ; 
‘Gifford, Zusebit Hvangelicae Pracparationis Libri xv’; ‘ Armitage Robinson, 
Ephesians’ ; ‘Denney, Zhe Atonement and the Modern Mind.’ May : ‘ Barden- 
hewer, Althirchiiche Litteratur, by V. Bartlet. ‘Bezold, Die dadbylonisch- 
assyrischen Keilinschrifien und ihre Bedeutung fiir das A.T.,’ by J. G. Tasker. 
‘A, Harnack, Reden und Aufsatze,’ by J. H. Wilkinson. Collected studies on 
various subjects. ‘ Aall, Geschichte der Logosidee in der christlichen Litteratur,’ 
by A. Tomory. Professor Salmond reviews : ‘ Tennant, Sources of the Doctrines 
of the Fall and Original Sin’ ; ‘ Donehoo, The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of 
Christ’; ‘v. Gebhardt, Passio S. Theclae Virginis’; ‘* Kropatschek, Schrift- 
prinsip d. lutherischen Kirche’; ‘H. v. Soden, Die Cyprianisehe Briefsamm- 
lung.’ ‘ Parry, General Epistle of St. James, and Grafe, Die Stellung u. Bedeutung 
des Jakobusbricfes,’ by J. S. Banks. ‘H. P. Smith, Old Testament History,’ by 
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W. M. Rankin. ‘ Réville, Liberal Christianity,’ by D. Purves. ‘ Plausible and 
perilous.’ ‘Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Theory in the West,’ by A. Tomory, 
*Iverach, Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy,’ by D. Purves, 
*F. C. S. Schiller, Humanism,’ by J. Iverach. 

The Hibbert Journal (Vol. II. No. 3. April 1904. Williams and Norgate), 
* Suggestions towards the Re-interpretation of Christian Doctrine,’ by Sir O, 
Lodge. Criticizes hymns which emphasize ‘the barbarous concomitants’ of 
sacrificial and vicarious redemption by blood drawn from and pain inflicted on an 
innocent victim, who is likewise a God. Rejects the ‘ Virgin Birth’ as unneces- 
sary. ‘The Truths underlying the great mysteries connected with the appear. 
ance and work of Christ’ are (1) Incarnation with Pre-existence, (2) Revelation 
or Discovery, (3) Continuity and Persistent Influence. ‘The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,’ by H. H. Henson. Based largely on Schmiedel. Holds ‘ that 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, survived death in no 
impoverished ghostly state, but in the fulness of personal life, enfranchized from 
terrestrial limitations, and that He made His presence known to His disciples by 
convincing evidences, cannot successfully be disputed. . . . The dissolution of 
the physical body in the grave will not, we are assured, hinder the process of 
resurrection in the case of Christ’s disciples ; must we, then, maintain that it 
would be necessarily incompatible with the same process in the case of Christ 
Himself?’ The writer’s methods of dealing with the historical evidence are 
curious. ‘Gladstone as a Moral and Religious Personality,’ by the Bishop of 
Ripon. ‘Mr. Myers’s Theory of ‘The Subliminal Self,”’ by A. Lang.  Criti- 
cizes Prof. Stout’s article (#7. 7., Oct. 1903). ‘The Axiom of Infinity: a new 
Presupposition of Thought,’ by C. J. Keyser. ‘The Passing of Conviction,’ by 
W. J. Brown. Discusses the effects of new knowledge, new wealth, new 
pleasures, and the shrinkage of belief in rank, the family, Nature, and 
religion. ‘North Arabia and the Bible: a Defence,’ by H. Winckler. Severe 
strictures on ‘ Dr. Budge’s unwisdom in claiming a critical acquaintance with the 
cuneiform inscriptions’ [and venturing to differ from Dr. Winckler]. Zantaene 
animis caelestibus trae? Mr. Beeby repliesto Mr. A. R. Whately’s criticisms on 
the ‘ Doctrinal Significance of a Miraculous Birth’ (47. _/., Oct. 1903, Jan. 1904) 
The author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ the Headmaster of Haileybury, and Mr, 
E. P. Barrow continue the discussion on ‘ The Alleged Indifference of Laymen 
to Religion’ (#7. /., Jan. 1904). Reviews: ‘Stanton, Zhe Gospels as Historical 
Documents, 1.,’ by P. W. Schmiedel. ‘Drummond, Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel,’ by W. Sanday. ‘Loisy, Le Quatritme Evangile, by 
F. C. Conybeare. ‘F.C. S. Schiller, Humanism,’ by F. B. Jevons. ‘ David- 
son, Old Testament Prophecy,’ by A. S. Peake. ‘ Baldensperger, Die messianisch- 
apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judenthums,’ by B. W. Bacon. * Moore, Studies 
in Dante, 3rd Series,’ by P. H. Wicksteed. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VIII. No. 2. April 1904. 
Chicago). ‘ The Philosophy of the Movement for Religious Education,’ by G. A. 
Coe. ‘ What is a Miracle?’ by W. Dewar. Seeks for a definition of ‘ the super- 
natural ’ as a preliminary to any discussion of its reality. The supernatural is the 
transcendence of the spiritual over the natural and the moral : the spiritual is the 
higher unity in which the natural and the moral law are embraced and come to their 
own. It is possible that each miracle ‘ conforms to unknown laws, natural and 
moral, the discovery of which would remove all mystery . . . and show it to be 
merely a reversion to the simple for the sake of rebuilding the complex.’ The 
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miraculous ‘is the manifestation of the supernatural in the annulment of evil.’ 
‘The Legal Code of Babylonia,’ by A. H. Sayce. The Code of Khammurabi in 
relation to that of Moses. ‘ A Point of View for the Study of Religion,’ by S. H. 
Bishop. ‘The best and most nearly adequate expressions of the spirit of 
religion are its ritual and its doctrine,’ and these ‘ afford nearly all the light we 
can get.’ ‘A New Theory as to the Use of the Divine Names in the Pentateuch,” 
by H. A. Redpath. The prevailing type of text before the present T. R. was 
very like it and may be represented by text of Ps. xiv. with Yahweh and Elohim 
used in varying proportion. There was another later type (represented by text of 
Ps, liii.) in which Elohim replaced Yahweh altogether. This was prepared for 
the ordinary reader with a view to Lev. xxiv. 16. Less clear traces of a third 
type (fragment in Gen. ii. 4-iii. 24), where the names are used together and the 
use of Yahweh + Elohim with possessive suffix is due either to same source or 
preferably ‘the interpretative word with its suffix is such as Moses would naturally 
insert at a time when the new name was strange to the people, or would be 
ascribed to him by the narrator.’ ‘The Place of God in Human Evolution,’ by 
C. S. Patton. Reviews : ‘Shaw, 7he Pauline Epistles,’ by J. Moffatt. ‘ Bousset, 
Die Religion des Judentums im neutest. Zeitalter, and Perles, Bousset’s Religion 
a. Judentums kritisch untersucht, by M. L. Margolis and G. B, Stevens. 
«G. W. Knox, Zhe Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion,’ 
by S. F. MacLennan. ‘Doumergue, Jean Calvin, Tome II.’, by J. W. Mon- 
crief, ‘ Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, and G. A. Cooke, 
Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions,’ by E. Littmann. ‘G. A. Gordon, 
Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, by M.S. Terry. ‘C. F. Rogers, Baptism and 
Christian Archaeology, and J.C. Lambert, The Sacraments in the N.T.,’ by H.'S. 
Burrage. ‘C. R. Gregory, ‘ Zextkritik des N. T.,’ by F. G. Kenyon. ‘Flint, 
Agnosticism, and Bowne, Theism,’ by J. Ten Broeke. ‘H. P. Smith, 0. 7. 
History, by J. A. Kelso. ‘Recent Literature in Philosophy and Ethics,’ by 
A. O. Lovejoy. ‘ Recent Literature on the N.T.,’ by A. W. Anthony. Includes 
the St. Margaret’s Lectures on Criticism of the N.7., Randolph, The Virgin 
Birth of our Lord, and Abbott, From Letter to Spirit. ‘ Recent Literature in 
Systematic Theology.’ ‘ Religion in Conduct,’ by C. R. Henderson. Includes 
Bishop Spalding’s Xeligion, Agnosticism, and Education: ‘this is no sectarian 
book, but the universal, the Christian, the American view of life and the world.’ 
‘Recent Literature on Islam,’ by J. R. Jewett. 

The Princeton Theological Review (Vol. Il. No. 2. April 1904. Philadel- 
phia: MacCalla and Co.). ‘Thomas Aquinas and Leo XIII.’, by D. S. Schaff. 
‘The Apostle Paul and the Second Advent,’ by T. G. Darling. ‘Thomas 
Cromwell,’ by P. van Dyke. An interesting study. ‘ Royal Titles in Antiquity : 
an Essay in Criticism,’ by R. D. Wilson. A detailed examination of Dr. Driver’s 
views (Literature of O. 7.) as to titles of Persian kings in relation to the com- 
position of Ezra-Nehemiah. Mr. E. B. Hodge and Prof. Warfield write on 
‘The Cumberland [Kentucky] Presbyterian Church.’ Reviews: ‘W. H. Hodge, 
Intuitive Perception,’ by H. C. Minton. Prof. Warfield discusses ‘ Oakesmith, 
The Religion of Plutarch.’ ‘G. MacDonald, The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
Aspects” ‘Monceaux, Les Africains and Histoire Littéraire de PAfrique 
thrétienne. ‘ Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott.’ * Doumergue, Jean 
Calvin, Tome II.’ ‘Whitelaw, Old Testament Critics, and Cullen, Book of the 
Covenant in Moab,’ by J. O. Boyd. ‘Wrede, Die Echtheit des sweiten Thessa- 
lonischerbriefs,’ by S. Dickey. ‘A. Hoben, Zhe Virgin Birth,’ by W. P. Arm- 
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strong. One of the ‘ Chicago University Studies.’ ‘Prentice, Fragments of an 
Early Christian Liturgy in Syrian Inscriptions,’ by R. D. Wilson. And 
other works. 

The Dublin Review (Vol. CXXXIV. No. 269. April 1904. Burns and 
Oates). ‘St. Gregory the Great and England,’ by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. ‘ The 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,’ by F. Aveling. ‘The National English 
Institutions in Rome during the Fourteenth Century,’ by W. J. D. Croke. ‘ Was 
Luther Insane ?’ by Miss J. M. Stone. ‘Dr. Wendt’s Theory of the Fourth 
Gospel,’ by Dom J. A. Howlett. ‘ The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ by E, 
A. D’Alton. ‘The Origin of the Rule of St. Francis,’ by M. Carmichael. 
Reviews: ‘W. Ward, Problems and Persons.’ ‘Walker, The Cross and the 
Kingdom.’ ‘Waberthonniére, Essais de Philosophie Religieuse.’ ‘G. B. Gray, 
Numbers.’ ‘McNabb, Where Believers may Doubt.’ ‘C. F. Rogers, Baptism 
and Christian Archaeology.’ ‘G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions,’ 
*H. P. Smith, Old Testament History.’ ‘J. Armitage Robinson, Ephesians,’ 
‘ A delightful book . . . interesting, scholarly, and conspicuously fair.’ ‘J.C. 
Lambert, Zhe Sacraments in the New Testament,’ ‘Silbernagl, Der Buddh- 
ismus.’ * Benham, O/d St, Pauls Cathedral.’ 

The Independent Review (Vols. I1.-III. Nos. 7-9. April-June 1904. Fisher 
Unwin). ‘Lord Acton at Cambridge,’ by J. Pollock. ‘First Principles in 
Temperance Reform,’ by A. Sherwell. ‘The Art of Blake,’ by L. Binyon. 
‘The Future of the Anglo-Saxon, II.,’ by Havelock Ellis. Continued from 
November, 1903. ‘The French Peasant : suggested by a lately published book,’ 
by O. Uzanne. ‘Mme. Duclaux (A. M. F. Robinson), Zhe Fields of France.’ 
Reviews: ‘ Paul, History of Modern England, Vols. I.-II.,’ by A. Birrell, 
‘Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II., Zhe Reformation,’ by J. N. Figgis. 
May : ‘ Towards a Civilisation,’ by C. F.G. Masterman. ‘ Religion and Revela- 
tion, I.’ (II., June), by G. Lowes Dickinson. ‘ The Life of John Buncle, Esq.,’ 
by J. Fyvie. ‘Slavery in South Africa,’ by John Burns. Reviews: ‘Mrs, 
Paget Toynbee, Letters of Horace Walpole, Vols. /.-IV.,’ by G. L. Strachey. 
‘ Recent Writers on Higher Education,’ by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. ‘ Letters 
of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone,’ by J. L. Hammond. June: ‘ The Reform of 
Taxation.? ‘Women in Local Government,’ by Lady Trevelyan. ‘ Leslie 
Stephen,’ by Sir Frederick Pollock. ‘Trade Unions and the Law,’ by Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Richard Bell. ‘ The Newer Spiritualism,’ by F. Podmore, 
Deals with Myers’ Human Personality. ‘The New Licensing Bill,’ by D. Free- 
man. ‘The Australian Labour Ministry,’ by W. P. Reeves. Reviews : ‘ Boutmy, 
The English People: a Study of their Political Psychology, by W. J. Brown, 
«S. and B. Webb, History of Liquor Licensing in England,’ by F. W. Hirst. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XVI. No. 63. April 1904. Macmillan 
and Co.). ‘Genizah Fragments,’ by S. Schechter. ‘ The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela, I.,? by M. N. Adler. A new Hebrew text with critical apparatus 
and translation. ‘Samaritana,’ by A. Cowley. Prints two small Samaritan 
fragments and disposes of the claims of an alleged ‘eighth-century’ Samaritan 
Pentateuch. ‘The Reform Movement in Judaism, III.,’ by D. Philipson. 
‘Zur Jiidisch-Persischen Litteratur,’ by W. Bacher. ‘The Nash Papyrus: a 
New Photograph,’ by F. C. Burkitt. ‘A Letter of Menasseh Ben Israel,’ by 
E. N. Adler.’. With two facsimiles, text and translation. ‘The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, V.,’ by H. Hirschfeld. ‘E.G. King on “The 
Influence of the Triennial Cycle upon the Psalter” (7. 7. S., January 1904)’; 
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if an ‘Tennant, Doctrines of the Fall and Origina. Sin;’ ‘E. A. Abbott, From 


And Letter to Spirit, by I. Abrahams. ‘ Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy,’ and 
‘ The Oxford Gesenius,’? by S. A. Cook. ‘Thirtle, 7it/es of the Psalms’ and 
and ‘Pells, Zhompson’s Septuagint,’ by J. H. A. Hart. ‘ Der Jiidisch-Persische 

‘ The Dichter Molla Schahin,’ by W. Bacher. 
aglish The Expository Times (Vol. XV. Nos. 7-9. April-June 1904. Edinburgh : 
: Was T. and T. Clark). ‘L.A. Muirhead, 7he Eschatology of Jesus (Bruce Lectures), 
‘ourth and K. Lake, Jafluence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testa- 
by E. ment.” *** Lord” and ‘‘ The Lord” in Acts,’ by J. Reid. An interesting study. 
chael. ‘Tiele, Oxtlines of the Science of Religion,’ by F. B. Jevons. ‘ Zéckler, Die 
d the Tugendlehre des Christentums,’ by J. O. Hannay. ‘ Strzygowski, Der Dom zu 
Gray, Aachen und seine Enstellung,’ by J. D. Sinclair. A protest against the ‘ restora- 
iptism tion’ of Aix Cathedral. ‘E. v. Dobschiitz, Probleme des apostolischen Zeitalters,’ 
sonia’ by J. S. Banks. ‘Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alten Unsialcodex,’ by 
tans,’ H. A. A. Kennedy. ‘ Hepding, Aétis, seine Mythen und sein Kult,’ by T. M. 
‘J.C. Lindsay. ‘The Unjust Steward,’ by G. Murray. ‘The Jewish Prayer-Book,’ 
uddh- by G. H. Box (continued May). ‘Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers.’ ‘R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash.’ 
Fisher ‘J. Drummond, Zhe Fourth Gospel.’ ‘The Date of Polycarp’s Martyrdom in the 
les in Jewish Calendar,’ by M. Power, S.J. ‘The Phrase “‘ The Virgin Birth of our 
‘inyon. Lord,”’ by W. Webster. ‘The Unjust Steward,’ by W. D. Miller. ‘ Rabbinical 
1 from Illustrations of the Epistle of St. James,’ by De L. O’Leary. ‘The Carob and 
book,’ the Locust,’ by T. K. Cheyne and G. Farmer. ‘ Did Jonathan taste Hachish ?’ 
vance. by G. Henslow. May: ‘Thirtle, 7itles of the Psalms.’ ‘Mr. Inge and the 
Birrell, J } Abbé Loisy.’ ‘Mr. Tennant’s Theory of the Origin of Sin,’ by W. M. Mackay. 
Figgis. ‘J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion.’ ‘J. Weiss, Das 
Revela- ilteste Evangelium.’ ‘Marti, Dodekapropheton.’ ‘Vacant and Mangenot, 
 Esq.,’ Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique.’ ‘Cabrol, Dictionnaire ad Archéologie 
© Mrs. Chrétienne et de Liturgie,1V.’? ‘Noteon Luke ix. 57-61,’ and ‘ The New Greek 
rachey. Testament of the Bible Society,’ by E. Nestle. ‘R. Farrar, Life of F. W. 
Letters Farrar” ‘C. H. H. Wright, 7he Protestant Dictionary.’ ‘Singer, The Jewish 
form of Encyclopaedia.’ ‘G. Macdonald, The Tree in the Midst.’ ‘Darwell Stone, 
‘ Leslie The Discipline of Faith.’ ‘P. N. Waggett, Religion and Science.’ Mrs. M. D. 
by Sir Gibson discusses the meaning of 1 Tim. ii. 11-12, and suggests that yur = wife. 
»dmore, ‘Was Saul a Hachish-eater?’ by B. W. Bacon. ‘ Note on Jude 5,’ by E. E. 
). Free- Kellett. ‘St. Paul’s Sojourn in Arabia,’ by R. L. Collins. ‘Tree Worship and 
Boutmy, i Similar Practices in China,’ by W. Deans. June: ‘E. Abbott, Paradosis.’ 
Brown, ‘Mr. Beeby and Canon Henson.’ ‘Mr. Pooler in Zhe Psalms of Israel (St. 
first. Patrick’s Lectures).’ ‘Can we still Defend a Vicariously Penal Element in the 
acmillan Atonement ?’ by W. D. Maclaren. ‘ From the Fifth to the Tenth Hour’ and 
enjamin ‘The Date of Polycarp’s Martyrdom,’ by W. M. Ramsay. Criticizes Fr. Power 
pparatus (May). ‘Two Oxford Teachers on the Incarnation,’ by T. A. Gurney. Dr. 
amaritan Moberly and Dean Strong. ‘Who was Balaam?’ by A. H. Sayce. ‘W. H. 
amaritan Hodge, Jntuitive Perception,’ by J. Orr. ‘H. v. Soden, Die cyprianische 
hilipson. Briefsa:nmlung,’ by J. G. Tasker. ‘P. Feine, Der Romerbrief, by J. S. Banks. 
yrus: @ ‘Born of Water and Spirit,’ by J. Reid. Criticizes Prof. Lake. ‘The Character 
srael,’ by of David,’ by R. G. Murison.| ‘ Caldecott and Mackintosh, Literature of Theism.’ 
-ortion of ‘Haldane, Pathway to Reality.’ ‘Precedent Cases and Fasanias in Bible 
on * The History,’ by W. Webster. ‘The Unjust Steward,’ by H. Firth and H. T. 
1904) ’; Hooper. ‘Note on John xix. 11,’ by J. Porteous. ‘The Carob and the 
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Elephant,’ by G. Henslow. ‘ Raka,’ by K. Fullerton. ‘ Sayce, Monumental 
Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.’ 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 408. April 1904. Longmans). ‘ The 
Women of the Renaissance’: a study of Isabella d’Este, Vittoria Colonna, 
Renée of Ferrara, Margaret of Angouléme, and others. ‘The Boer in War and 
Peace’ (continued from January). ‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.’ Mr, 
Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone.” ’ ‘The Letters of Ernst Curtius.? ‘The Letters 
of Horace Walpole.’ ‘The Education Act in the Counties.’ ‘Sir George 
Trevelyan on the American Revolution.’ ‘The Conflict in the Far East,’ 
* Ideals and Realities in Ireland.’ 

The Quarterly Review (No. 398. April 1904. John Murray). ‘The Art 
of the French Renaissance,’ by R. Blomfield. ‘Gabriele d’Annunzio,’ by 
Henry James. ‘Recent Afsthetics,’ by V. Lee. ‘Leslie Stephen and his 
Works.’ ‘The Novels of Thomas Hardy,’ by E. Wright. ‘The Peninsular 
War: Baylen and Corunna.’ ‘Marco Polo and the Middle East,’ by A, R, 
Colquhoun. With map. ‘Russia and Japan.’ ‘Chinese Labour in S. Africa,’ 
Favourable. 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVIII. Nos. 3-5. April-June 1904. David 
Nutt). ‘The Geographical Study of Homer,’ by W. M. Ramsay. ‘ Gardt. 
hausen, Sammilungen und Cataloge griechischer Handschriften,’ by T. W. Allen, 
* Besnier, le Tibérine and De Regione Paelignorum,’ by T. Ashby, jun. May: 
* Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker,’ by A. C. Pearson. ‘Chroust, Monu- 
menta Palaeographica,’ by F. G. Kenyon. ‘Hepding’s A‘tis and Ruhl’s 
De Mortuorum Judicio,’? by J. E. Harrison. June: ‘On the Platonist Doctrine 
of the dcduBAnra &piOuol,’ by J. Cook-Wilson : avery full discussion. ‘ Waltzing, 
Minucius Felix,’ by R. Ellis. ‘ Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship,’ by A. 
Gudeman. ‘Ten Commandments for Classical Students,’ by Cora M. Porter. 
field. In exceedingly bad taste. ‘Talfourd Ely, Roman Hayling,’ by F. H. 
Marshall. 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 460-462. April-June 1904. Horace 
Marshall). ‘The Chinese Labour Question,’ by H. Samuel. Unfavourable, 
* Lord Acton’s Letters,’ by A. Birrell. ‘ Haeckel’s Monistic Philosophy,’ by R. 
Christie. ‘Evolution and the Soul,’ by W. F. Alexander. Discusses writings 
of Mr. Kidd, Mr. H. G. Wells, and others. ‘The Athanasian Creed,’ by J. 
Bainbridge Smith. A slight sketch of the position. ‘The Future of the Bible,’ 
by H. Henson. Even if ‘ Canonicity . . . as carrying any kind of authoritative 
certificate either of spiritual value or historic truth’ Aad ‘ ceased to have reality,’ 
this would not justify the language in which the writer allows himself to speak of 
the Old Testament. And what are ‘ the Christian compositions which have secured 
the approval of general acceptance and taken the rank of spiritual classics among 
religious people,’ which it is proposed to substitute in the public services? ‘E, 
Gosse, Jeremy Taylor,’ by ‘ A Reader.’ ‘ The Tramp Ward,’ by Viatrix. A strange 
picture of a women’s ward. ‘The Transfiguration of Matter,’ by G. Barlow. 
‘The Religion of the Schoolboy,’ by H. V. Weisse. Worth reading. ‘Two 
Theories of Creation,’ by E. M. Caillard. Contrasts the view that God brings 
into existence a universe which has a certain measure of independence, which is of 
Him, but is not He, and the Monistic hypothesis. ‘ The Nestor of Living English 
Poets,” by J. Churton Collins. Mr. Gerald Massie’s works. ‘ The ‘ Fioretti” and 
the Gospels: a Comparison and a Moral,’ by C. J. Shebbeare. ‘Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. II. (Zhe Reformation); A, C. Benson, Tennyson ; Mudie- 
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Smith, Religious Life of London ; Leslie Stephen, English Literature and Society 
in the XVI[Ith Century’; by ‘A Reader.’ June: ‘The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse: Five Open Letters,’ by C. Lloyd Morgan. A discussion of Prof. Haeckel. 
¢ Frances Power Cobbe,’ by J. Verschoyle. ‘The Materialism of English Life,’ 
by H. W. Massingham. ‘Physical Education in Primary Schools,’ by R. P. 
Graves. ‘Herbert Spencer: an Autobiography’; G. W. E. Russell, Matthew 
Arnold ; W. Barry, Newman ; W. H. Dawson, Matthew Arnold ; Spencer Wal- 
pole, History of Twenty-five Years; E. Reich, Foundations of Modern Europe’ ; 
by ‘A Reader.’ 

The Catholic World (Vol. LXXIX. Nos. 469-471. April-June 1904. New 
York). ‘The Thirteenth Gregorian Centenary, 604-1904,’ by M. D. Walsh. 
‘Mozart and the Church,’ by E. L. Taunton. ‘ Authority in Religion,’ by 
J. Mc. Sorley. Reviews A. Sabatier. ‘Mission Work in Japan,’ by A. I. du 
P. Coleman. ‘ Lyric Elements in Old English Poetry,’ by E. McC. Daschbach. 
‘Notes on the Educational Question: England, America, Ireland.’ An inter- 
esting comparison. Reviews: ‘L. Duchesne, Christian Worship.’ ‘The 
translation was made for an Anglican missionary body, the S.P.C.K. Must we 
confine our translations to worthless sermon-books and to absurd hagiographies, 
and allow the finest fruits of European Catholic scholarship to be brought to us 
by the hands of strangers?’ ‘Zapletal, Le Récit de la Création . . . @apris 
les découvertes les plus récentes.’ ‘J.C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints 
of India.’ *‘W.H. Hutchings, Life and Letters of T. T. Carter.’ May: * The 
Reformation—The Cambridge Modern History,’ by J. J. Fox. ‘A Trappist 
Monastery in Japan,’ by F. McCullagh. ‘A Glimpse of Old England,’ by D. 
Baxter. ‘H. J. von Mallinckrodt, chief founder and first leader of the Centre 
Party,’ by G. F. Weibel (continued June). ‘ Further Notes on the Educational 
Question.’ Reviews: ‘R. F. Harper, Code of Hammurabi.’ ‘Bp. Hedley, 4 
Bishop and His Flock.’ ‘ Bp. Spalding, Glimpses of Truth.’ June: ‘ Immigra- 
tion Problems,’ by J. G. Monaghan.. ‘ The Temperance Movement in England,’ 
by J. M. Reardon. ‘Trinity College and Higher Education,’ by M. McDevitt. 
‘Notes on the Report of the Moseley Commission.’ Reviews: ‘ Stanton, Zhe 
Gospels as Historical Documents, I.’ Very favourable. ‘C. A. Briggs, Mew 
Light on the Life of Jesus.’ ‘ Lacey, Harnack and Loisy.’ ‘T. J. Shahan, S¢. 
Patrick in History.’ ‘G. B. McClellan, The Oligarchy of Venice.’ Apparently 
an excellent book by the Mayor of New York. 

The Monthly Review (Nos. 43-45. April-June 1904. John Murray). ‘The 
Eastern Mind,’ by D. G. Hogarth. ‘Ancient and Modern Farming in the 
Roman Campagna,’ by R. Lanciani. ‘Edward FitzGerald,’ by (the late) 
Whitwell Elwin. ‘The True Story of the Stratford Bust,’ by C. C. Stopes. 
Well illustrated. ‘E. Gosse, Jeremy Taylor’; ‘M. Duclaux (A. M. F. Robin- 
son), Zhe Fields of France’; *T. Janvier, Christmas Kalends of Provence’; ‘H. 
Plunkett, /reland in the New Century’; by the Editor. May: ‘ Reduction and 
Surrender of Licences,’ by H. J. Craufurd. ‘My Golden Sisters: a Mace- 
donian Picture,’ by M. E. Durham. ‘ Plague: a Personal Experience,’ by 
E. C. Cholmondeley. ‘ Literature and History,’ by C. L. Falkiner. ‘ Fonte- 
nelle,’ by F. St. J. Thackeray. ‘ A Gardener’s View of Science, Old and New,’ 
by P. Geddes. ‘Pictorial Relics of Third Century Christianity (S. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome),’ by A. C. Taylor. Illustrated. ‘Mrs. P. Toynbee, Letters 
of Horace Walpole.’ T. Okey, Venice and its Story.’ June: ‘Revolution at 
the Board of Education,’ by C. Brereton. ‘ Unconquerable Japan,’ by E. H. 
VOL. LVIII—NO. CXVI. KK 
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Parker. ‘The Innovations of Time on the American Constitution,’ by Goldwin 
Smith. ‘Mr. Haldane’s Pathway to Reality,’ by J. E. McTaggart. ‘* Ancestor 
Worship in Japan,’ by A. Stead. ‘Training and National Degeneration,’ by 
W. B. Thomas. ‘Note on Sir Leslie Stephen,’ by R. E. Crook. ‘A Dialogue,’ 
by B. Holland. Between the Cathedrals of Canterbury and Amiens. ‘John 
Dyer,’ by J. C. Bailey. ‘ Frederick York Powell,’ by T. A. Cook. Very un- 
fair to modern Oxford. ‘ Thackeray’s Boyhood,’ by (the late) Whitwell Elwin. 
‘ The Reformation (Cambridge Modern History, Vol. II.)’; ‘Garnett and Gosse, 
English Literature: an Illustrated Record’ ; by the Editor. 

The English Historical Review (Vol. XIX. No. 74. April 1904, 
Longmans). ‘The Early Norman Castles of England, I.,’? by E. S. Armitage. 
* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion: I1., The ‘‘ Life” of Himself,’ by C. H. 
Firth. ‘The Exchequer at Westminster,’ by G. J. Turner. ‘The Date of 
Composition of William of Newburgh’s History,’ by K. Norgate. ‘Some Letters 
of Toby and James Bonnell, II.,’ by C. L. Falkiner. Reviews: ‘H. v. Schubert, 
Grundsiige der Kirchengeschichte,’ by A. Gardner. ‘ Gregorovius, Zomés of the 
Popes,’ by G. McN. Rushforth. ‘Carlyle, Medieval Political Theory in the 
West,’ by J. N. Figgis. ‘Martroye, L’Occident a Pépoque byzantine: Goths et 
Vandales,’ by E. W. Brooks. ‘J. B. Bury, Life of St. Patrick (Colgan’s Tertia 
Vita),’ by F. E. Warren. ‘Dowden, Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores 
(1195-1479),’ by A. G. Little. ‘Santini, Questti e Ricerche di storiografia 
Fiorentina,’ by P. Toynbee. ‘E. Fueter, Religion u. Kirche im England im 
Siinfeehnten Jahrhundert,’ by J. Gairdner. ‘J. Combet, Louis XJ et le Saint. 
Sidge (1461-1483),’ by E. Armstrong. ‘Besant, London in the Time of the 
Stuarts,’ by C. H. Firth. ‘Rogge, Brieven van Nicolaes van Reigersbach aan 
Hugo de Groot,’ by G. Edmundson. ‘ Hubert, Ze Protestantisme 2 Tournai 
pendant le XVIIF siécle,’ by A. W. Ward. ‘Trevelyan, American Revolution, 
Part II.,’ by J. A. Doyle. ‘Bonavenia, Za Silloge di Verdun e il Papiro di 
Monza,’ by G. McN. Rushforth. ‘O. J. Thatcher, Studies concerning Adrian IV.,' 
by R. Lane-Poole. 

The Economic Review (Vol. XIV. No. 2. April 1904. Rivingtons). ‘ What 
do the Masses Read ?’ by J. G. Leigh. The Free Library is used by ‘the clerk, 
the day-school teacher, the higher artisan, the draughtsman,’ &c. Among the 
masses ‘ the women read the novelette, and the men the sporting news.’ ‘Ina less 
degree there are the religious’ weeklies, upon which the writer makes some severe 
strictures, ‘the personal, the scraps, and, most worthy of all, the weekly résumés 
of news.’ ‘The Housing Question,’ by Sir S. G. Johnson. Criticizes the 
* Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,’ the ‘ Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882,’ and the Act of 1899. ‘The Principle of a Justum Pretium for Labour,’ 
by F. B. Mason. There is a most interesting collection of ‘ Notes and Memo- 
randa.’? The Reviews include ‘J. Bertillon, ZL’ Adcoolisme et les Moyens de le 
combattre jugés par [ Expérience,’ by ¥. B. Mason, and ‘S. and B. Webb, History of 
Liquor Licensing in England (1700-1830),’ by E. L. Hicks. 

Revue Biblique Internationale (New Series, I., 2. April 1904. Paris: 
Lecoffre). E. Revillout: ‘L’Evangile des XII Apétres récemment découvert.’ 
The writer attributes it to Gamaliel, the teacher of St. Paul. M. J. $ 
‘La Religion des Perses: la Réforme de Zoroastre et le Judaisme, II.’ ‘A. 
van Hoonacker : La Prophétie relative 4 la Naissance d’Immanu-E] (Is. vii. 14 ss.).’ 
Proposes to emend vv. 16-17 and read, ‘ Before the child shall know . . . good, 
the land shall be abandoned. Because thou art seized with terror, thou, before 
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two kings [Pekah and Rezin], Yahwe shall bring on thee . . . the King of 
Assyria.’ Defends the rendering ‘ Virgo concipiet.’ The ‘sign’ is the Assyrian 
invasion, and it is intended to prove that the salvation of the people shall have 
God alone, to the exclusion of the House of David, as its Author. Mélanges: H. 
Vincent: ‘La Crypte de sainte Anne 4 Jerusalem.’ With four plans. X: ‘Un 
Papyrus hébreu pre-massorétique.’ The Nash Papyrus with the same facsimile 
as J.Q.R. April 1904. G. Mercati: ‘De Versione Bibliorum Arabica A. 1671 
edita.” M. J. Lagrange: * Deux Commentaires des Psaumes.” Dom Calmet 
(1734) and M. Fillion (1893). Chronique: L. Cré: ‘ Epitaphe de la Diaconesse 
Sophie.” R. Savignac: ‘ Ossuaires Juifs—Tuiles Romaines—Varia.*? M. Abel: 
‘Nouvelles Inscriptions grecques de Bersabée.’ Recensions: ‘Gunkel, Zzm 
religionsgeschichtlichen Versténdnis des N.7.,’ by M. J. Lagrange. ‘ Kaufmann, 
Die sepulcralen Fenseitsdenkmdaler der Antike und des Urchristentums’; “M. D. 
Gibson, Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac and English’; by M. Abel. ‘S. I. 
Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion,’ by H. Vincent. ‘Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit? ; 
‘Douglas, Zhe Book of Jeremiah’; ‘ Sievers, Studien sur hebracischen Metrik? ; 
by L. Hackspill. ‘Turmel, Histoire de la Théologie positive,’ by B. Allo. 
‘H. B. Swete, Zhe Gospel according to St. Mark, 2nd edit.,’ by S. Perret. 
‘D’une érudition abondante et oi rien n’a été sacrifié aux caprices d’une critique 
spéculative . . . digne de la réputation que s’est acquise son auteur par ses 
précédents travaux.’ The reviewer adds a significant note, ‘ Pourquoi donc les 
livres anglais de critique ou @exégese sont-ils si chers? Le commentaire de M. 
Swete sur S. Mare cofite 15 sh. net.’ ‘A. C. Headlam, Sources and Authority of 
Dogmatic Theology.’ ‘ Denifle, Luther et le luthéranisme.’ ‘ Wellhausen, Das 
Evangelium Marci.’ ‘Plummer, //. Corinthians.’ ‘A. F. and M. D. Hort, 
St. Mark.” ‘4H. P. Smith, 0.7. History.’ ‘S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses 
and the Code of Hammurabi,’ and other works. 

Revue de P Orient Chrétien (1904. No.1. Paris: Picard.) P. de Meester: 
‘Le dogme de Immaculée Conéeption et la doctrine de PEglise grecque.’ 
A. Mallon: ‘Les Théotokies ou Office de la sainte Vierge dans le rite copte.’ 
H., Lammens: ‘Un poéte royal 4 la cour des Omiades de Damas’ (suzte ef 
fin). EE. Batareikh: ‘La forme consécratoire du Sacrement de l’ordre dans 
VEglise grecque d’aprés un manuscrit du XII* siécle.’ Bibl. S. Sepulchri MS. 
$19. I. Guidi: ‘ Textes orientaux inédits du martyre de Judas Cyriaque, évéque 
de Jérusalem ; I, Texte syriaque.’ Printed from MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 14644. 
L. Jalabert : ‘ Les colonies d’Orientaux en Occident du V* au VIII* siecle.’ A 
discussion of a monograph of M. Bréhier (published Byzant. Zettschr. t. XII). 
F, Tournebize : ‘ Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie ’ (sszte). Mélanges: 
L, Petit: ‘ Bulle du patriarche Métrophane sur le mariage (Aéut 1565).? From 
MS. Vat. Ottob. gr. 75. HH. Lammens: ‘ Un commentaire inédit sur la bagarre 
au S. Sépulcre en 1698.’ L. Clugnet: ‘Férotin, Ze vévitable auteur de la 
“ Peregrinatio Silviae,” la vierge Espagnole Ethéria’ ; ‘ Schiaparelli, Z’ Astronomia 
nel? Antico Testamento’; ‘ Millet, Pargoire et Petit, Recueil des inscriptions 
chrétiennes du Mont Athos.’ J.de L{aviornerie]: H. Leclercq, Zes Martyres. 
J. de Lfaviornerie]; ‘H. Lammens. . . . II, Le troisiéme siécle. Dioclétien.’ 

Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique (Vol. V. No. 2. April 1904. Louvain). 
C. van Crombrugghe: ‘ La doctrine christologique et sotériologique de saint 
Augustin et ses rapports avec le néoplatonisme.” Dom Morin: ‘ Pélage ou 
Fastidius?’ Discussion of the De Vita Christiana and other works. M. Jacquin, 
O.P. : ‘La Question de la Prédestination aux V* et VI* siécles—Saint Augustin.’ 
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Dom Morin: ‘ Lettre inédite de Pascal II, notifiant la déposition de Turold, 
évéque de Bayeux, puis moine du Bec (8 oct. 1104). E. Remy: ‘ Dieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie erlaiitert. C. van Crombrugghe: ‘ Bovon, Za Vie et 
PEnseignement de Jésus, and ‘ Loofs, Symbolik oder Christliche Confessionskunde, 
I.’ E. Frutsaert: Semeria, Dogma, Gerarchia ¢ Culto.’ G. Morin: ‘ Sanders, 
Etudes sur saint Jéréme.’ M. A. Kugener: ‘Valschalde, Zhree Letters of 
Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbigh.’ J. Simon: ‘Zimmer, Celtic Church,’ and 
‘Krapp, S. Patrick's Purgatory.’ A. Logghe: ‘ Hume Brown, History of Scot- 
land, Vol. I.’ P. Allossery: ‘ Paulot, Un pape francais, Urbain Il.’ E. Albe: 
*Mollat, Jean XXII (1316-1334), Lettres communes, 1.’ H. Nelis: ‘ Vidal, 
Benott XII (1334-1342), Lettres Communes.’ H. van Houtte: ‘ Ritter, Deutsche 
Geschichte der Gegenreformation.’ L. Noel: ‘Hoennicke, Studien cur alt- 
protestantischen Ethik.’ Dom Baillet: ‘W. E. Crum, Christian Egypt, and ‘C. 
F. Rogers, Baptism and Christian Archaology.’ 

Revue a’ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses (Vol. 1X. Nos. 1-3. January- 
June 1904. Paris). P. Richard: ‘ Une correspondance diplomatique de la curie 
romaine & la veille de Marignan (1515): I. ‘ Léon X., l’humaniste Bibbiena et la 
Sainte Ligue de 1515’ (continued March-April: II. ‘ L’humaniste diplomate 
Bibbiena contre Frangois I**’). J. Turmel: ‘ Le dogme du péché originel aprés 
saint Augustin: V, Conséquences du péché originel dans la vie présente ; la nature 
pure’ (continued March-April: ‘VI, Conséquences dans la vie future’; May- 
June : * Le dogme dans |’Eglise grecque aprés saint Augustin’). ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, IV’ ; ‘ Fossey, La magie assyrienne’ ; ‘Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts, 1.’ ; ‘ Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi’ ; ‘ Hielt, Die altsyrische 
Evangelieniibersetsung und Tatians Diatessaron’; ‘Merx, Das Evangelium 
Matthéus’; ‘ Blass, Evangelium secundum Johannem’ ; ‘ Holzinger, Numer?’ ; 
‘Cullen, Book of the Covenant in Moab’; *Wellhausen, Das Evangelium 
Marci’; ‘J. Weiss, Das alteste Evangelium’; ‘Wrede, Die Echtheit des zweiten 
Thessalonischerbriefs’; ‘Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba’; 
‘Baldensberger, Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judentums’ ; 
*Holtzmann, War Jesus exstatiker?’? ‘Werle, Die Reichgotteshoffnung’ ; 
*Goguel, La notion johannique de ? Esprit’ ; ‘ Sokolowski, Die Begriffe Geist und 
Leben bei Paulus’; by A. Loisy. ‘Houtin, Z’Americanisme,’ by J. Dalbret. 
March-April: P. Fournier: ‘Etudes sur les Pénitentiels: V, Pénitentiel 
d’Arundel ; le Pénitentiel du pseudo-Grégoire III.; le Pénitentiel romain 
d’Antoine Augustin ; conclusion générale.’ ‘ Ancienne Philologie chrétienne,’ by 
P. Lejay. A most valuable collection of books and articles on Liturgical and 
othersubjects. May-June: G. Morin: ‘ Sanctorum communionem.’ Armenia, or 
one of the neighbouring districts of A. Minor , in the actual state of our knowledge 
* peut étre considérée comme la patrie probable du Credo remissionem peccatorum 
in sancta ecclesia catholica et aussi du Sanctorum communionem.’ Dom Morin dis- 
cusses the use of these articles in the Fides sancti Hieronymi, the Explanatio of 
Nicetas of Remesiana, an Armenian creed and the ‘ Prayer of Cyprian of Antioch.’ 
Reviews: ‘ Hergenroether-Kirsch, Die Kirche in der antiken Kulturwelt.’ 
‘Hansen, Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprozess im Mittelalter ‘Vacan- 
dard, Vie de saint Ouen and Saint Victrice évéqgue de Rouen.’ ‘Singer, Die 
Summa Decretorum des Magister Rufinus.’ ‘W. Hunt, The English Church, 
597-1066 ; Dean Stephens, 7he English Church, 1066-1272.’ ‘ P. Friedmann, 
Lady Anne Boleyn.’ ‘E. L. Taunton, Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer.’ 
‘P. Thureau-Dangin, La Renaissance catholique en Angleterre: 11. De la con- 
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version de Newman a la mort de Wiseman.’ Excellent. ‘A. Hauck, Die Hohen- 
staufseit.’? ‘J. Friedrich, /gnaz von Doellinger.’? ‘Paulot, Urbain II.’ ‘Jerdme, 
L’ Abbaye de Moyenmoutier.’ ‘N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme d’ Occi- 
dent, III-LV.’ 

Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique (Nos. 4-5. April-May 1904. Paris: 
Lecoffre). ‘ Essai sur l’acte de Foi,’ by L. Maisonneuve. ‘ L’Agape, Réponse & 
M. Funk,’ by P. Batiffol. ‘Documents inédits sur l’ancienne Université de 
Toulouse,’ by J. Annat. Reviews: ‘F. Raub, Axpérience morale.’ ‘C. Piat, 
Aristote.’ ‘Lepin, Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu @ apres les Evangiles synoptiques.’ 
“W. R. Inge, Liberal Roman Catholicism: a Sermon (Guardian, March 9, 
1904).’ Trés actuel et tout a fait suggestif. 

Analeta Bollandiana (Vol. XXIII. Nos. 2-3. June 1904: Brussels). 
A. Poncelet: ‘Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecae 
publicae Rotomagensis.’ With ten Appendices and an Index Sanctorum. M. 
Manitius: ‘Collationes ad SS. Augustinum Leonem Caesarium Baronti 
visionem.’ H. Delehaye: ‘ Passio sanctorum sexaginta martyrum.’ R. Pou- 
pardin: ‘ Vie de S. Romain du Mans attribuée 4 Grégoire de Tours.’ G. Morin, 
O.S.B.: ‘La plus ancienne Vie de S. Ursmer. Poéme acrostiche inédit de 
S. Ermin, son successeur.’? E. Hocedez: ‘ Nicolai de Fara praefatio in Vitam S. 
Johannis a Capistrano.’ H. D{elehaye]: ‘ Zhe Golden Legend (C.Q.R., 1903).’ 
J. V[an] d[en] G[heyn]: ‘ Bannister, /#troduction of the Cultus of St. Anne into 
the West (Bng. Hist. Review, 1903).’? A. Pfoncelet): ‘ Bishop Browne, 
S. Aldhelm.’ ‘11 témoigne d’une science solide et étendue, d’une curiosité trés 
en éveil et d’un réel talent d’exposition, qui captive Vattention et soutient 
Vintérét’ ; ‘ Longuemare, L’£glise et la conquéte de ? Angleterre. Lanfranc,’ and 
* Boehmer, Die Falschungen Erebischof Lanfranks von Canterbury’; ‘ Paulot, 
Un pape francais, Urbain II.’ Critical. ‘Malden, The Canonization of St. 
Osmund.’ WU. Chevalier: ‘Supplementum ad Repertorium hymnologicum ( U- 
versis sublimior ... Virginem, cives, celebrate). Index to Vols. I-~XX. 
(continued). 

Studi Religiosi (Anno IV. Fasc. II.-III]. March-June 1904. Firenze). 
G. Semeria: ‘Le Prime Messe.’ The first part of a longer work. F. Mari: 
‘Le Leggi di Hammurabi e la Bibbia.’ G. Bonaccorsi: ‘ L’Essenza del 
Cristianesimo secondo il Professor Harnack: V. Verso il Cattolicismo (continued 
May-June: VI. Il Cattolicismo. VII. Il Protestantismo).’? Reviews: S. Mi- 
nocchi: ‘Storia e Letteratura Francescana.’ ‘Bugge, Die Haupt-Parabeln 
Jesu.’ ‘Polidori, L’Autore del quarto Evangelo rivendicato?’ Apparently of 
little importance. ‘Semeria, La Chiesa Greco-russa.’ ‘E. von Dobschiitz, 
Ostern und Pfingsten.’ ‘A. Amelli, S. Bruno di Segni, Gregorio VII ed 
Enrico IV in Roma (1081-1083).’ S. Minocchi: ‘Giudizi e polemiche intorno 
alP Abate Loisy.’ Prints the decree of condemnation of M. Loisy’s books, 
sketches the position, and deals at some length with literature on the subject. 
Dr. Sanday ‘é un avversario del Loisy, ma un avversario equo, dotto, cristiano, 
quale noi vorremmo fossero stati tutti gli avversari cattolici del dotto Abate 
francese, che tante e tante volte non dubitano di opporre a’ suoi argomenti le vane 
parole della loro ignoranza e passione’ (continued May-June). ‘ Lo stato pre- 
sente del Buddismo nel Giappone.’ ‘Le preghiere per i defunti (Cdésrch 
Quarterly, July 1903).? May-June. N. Terzaghi: ‘Prometeo.’ (Continued 
from Jan.-Feb.). F.M.: ‘Il Testamento Religioso di un protestante liberale.’ 
Reviewing ‘ Sabatier, Les religions @autorité, &c. Reviews: ‘ Harnack, Reden 
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und Aufsatee’; ‘¥. Klein, Le fait religieux et la maniere de Pobserver’ ; * A. C, 
Headlam, Zhe Sources and Authority of Dogmatic Theology’; ‘ Hepding, Aétis, 
seine Mythen und sein Kult.’ Chronicle. 

Teologisk Tidsskrift (Vol. V. No. 4. Kjébenhavn, 1904). A. Thomsen: 
‘Kant.’ J. P. Bang: ‘Om Muligheden af at opvise en fast Tros- og Daabsbe- 
kendelse for den apostolske Tid.’ Reviews: Harnack, Die Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums,’ by V. Ammundsen. ‘J. Kunze and C, Stange, 
Quellenschriften sur Geschichte des Protestantismus,’ by A. T. Jorgensen. 
‘C. Brun, Baptismens Historie, by C. E. Fléystrup. ‘H. Schultz, Grundriss 
der Christlichen Apologetik,’ by C. T. Lund. ‘P. Frater, Det fast Punkt,’ by 
F. E. Lundsgaard, and other works. 

The East and the West (Vol. II. No..6. April 1904. S.P.G.) ‘The 
Early Franciscan Missions in China,’ by W. E. Collins (Bp. of Gibraltar). 
* Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church in Asia and America,’ by R. Eubank. 
* Hindu Religious Ideals as they affect the Progress of Christianity in India,’ by 
J. P. Jones. ‘The Religious Condition of the United States,’ by L. Coleman 
(Bp. of Delaware). ‘Some Characteristics of the People of Corea,’ by C. S., 
Corfe (Bp. of Corea). ‘Methods of Work in Evangelizing the American Indians,’ 
by W. Hare (Bp. of S. Dakota). ‘The Eskimos of the Far North,’ by J. Loftus 
(Bp. of Keewatin), ‘Mission Work in Burma,’ by A. H. Finn. ‘E. W. 
Hopkins, The Religions of India.’ ‘H. A. Dallas, Gospel Records interpreted by 
Human Experience.’ 


BooKS RECEIVED. 
‘The more important will be reviewed or noticed in Articles as space permits. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Cuapwick, Right Rev. G. A., BERNARD, Very Rev. J. H., and others.— 
The Psalms of Israel, being a Course of Lectures delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
@ral, 1903. Pp. vii+188. (London: S. C. Brown Langham and Co.) Price 
35. 6d. net. 

FALCONER, H.—Zhe Maid of Shulam. Pp. xii+156. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 3s. 

GREENWOOD, G.—Zhe Book of Genesis treated as an Authentic Record. 
Part III. From the Death of Noah to the Call of Abraham. Pp. 176. 
(London: The Church Printing Co.) 3s. 

Davipson,A.B. (The late).— Zhe Theology of the Old Testament. (International 
Theological Library). Pp. xiv+554. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) ras. 

PooLeR, L. A.— Studies in the Religion of Israel.—Pp. xiv+274. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 55. 

PEAKE, A. S.— Zhe Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament. Pp. xvi+ 
200. (London: R. Bryant.) 


New TESTAMENT. 


ABsoTT, E. A.—Paradosis, or ‘ In the Night in which He was (?) Betrayed.’ 
Pp. xxiv+216. (A. & C. Black.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Ross, D. M.—TZhe Teaching of Jesus. Pp. 212. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) | 2s. 

KeEennepy, H. A. A.—St. Pauls Conceptions of the Last Things. Pp. xx+ 
372. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 7s. 6d. net. 
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BROCKINGTON, A. A.— Zhe Parables of the Way: a Comparative Study of 
the Beatitudes (St. Matt. v. 3-13), and the Twelve Parables of the Way (St. 
Luke ix. §1-xix. 11). With an Introductory Note by the Rev. F. A. CLARKE. 
Pp. xii+96. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Paugs, A. C.—A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version. Pp. \xxxvi 
+264. (Cambridge University Press.) 10s. net. 

GRENFELL, B. P., and Hunt, A. S., Mew Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of 
a Lost Gospel. (Henry Frowde.) 15. net. See Article. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


HALDANE, Right Hon. R. B.— Zhe Pathway to Reality. Stage the Second. 
(Gifford Lectures, 1903-4.) Pp. xxviii+ 276. (John Murray.) 10s. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD, G.— The Tree in the Midst: a Contribution to the Study of 
Freedom. Pp. xxviii+410. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 10s. 6d. net. 

CaLpEcoTT, A. C., and MACKINTOSH, H. R.—Se/lections from the Literature 
of Theism. Edited with Introductory and Explanatory Notes. Pp. xiv +472. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 7s. 6d. net. 

FRASER, A. CAMPBELL.—Siographia Philosophica: a Retrospect. Pp. xiv+ 
336. (Blackwood.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Picton, J. A.—TZhe Religion of the Universe. Pp. x+380. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 10s. net. 

STANYON, J. S.—Zhe Eternal Will: a Study in the Interpretation of Life. 
Pp. xii+120. (London: H.R. Allenson.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Coutts, J.—Scientific Order and Law as traced by the Method of Christ and 
conceived to be the Revealed Will of God. Pp. viiit+520. (London: National 
Hygienic Co., Ltd.) 

Cuurcu History. 


CamM, Dom BEpE (0.S.B.)—Zives of the English Martyrs declared Blessed 
by Pope Leo XIII. in 1886 and 1895, written by Fathers of the Oratory, of the 
Secular Clergy and of the Society of Jesus, completed and edited. Pp. Ixvi+ 548. 
(Burns and Oates.) 75. 6d. net. 

Tarn, A. W.— Thirteen Centuries of the See of London: a Lecture. Pp. 40. 
(S.P.C.K.) 3¢. 

ButLer, Dom C.—TZhe Lausiac History of Palladéus. (Texts and Studies, vi. 
1, 1898 ; vi. 2, 1904.) Pp. xiv+298, civ+278. (Cambridge University Press.) 
7s. 6d. net and tos. 6d. net. 

Brooks, E. W.— The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch 
of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and trans- 
lated. Vol. I. (Text), Part II. (Text and Translation Society.) Pp. x+261- 
530. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Workman, H. B., and Popg, R. M.—T7he Letters of John Hus, with Intro- 
ductions and Explanatory Notes. Pp. xxxii+286. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 6s. 

Gasquet, Asppot. F. E. (O.S.B.)—Amglish Monastic Life. (The Anti- 
quary’s Books.) Pp, xx +328. (Methuen.) 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN HIstTory. 


ReicH, EmiL.— Success among Nations. Pp. xiv+272. (Chapman and 
Hall.) ros. 6d. net. 
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CARLYLE, T.— Zhe Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with Elucida- 
tions. Edited in three volumes, with Notes, Supplement, and Enlarged Index, 
by S.C. Lomas. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth. Pp. lxii+ 524, xii+ 
558, xiv+604. (Methuen.) 18s. net. See Article. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VIII. The French Revolution. By 
P, F. Witiert, F. C. Montacug, H. Hiecs, J. R. M. MAacponatp, 
O. Browninc, R. Lopcg, R. P. DuNN-Patrison, H. W. Witson, G. K. 
Forrescuz, J. H. Rosz, H. A. L. FisHer, P. VIOLLET, and G. P. Goocn. 
Pp. xxviii+ 876. (Cambridge University Press.) 165. net. 


DOcTRINAL THEOLOGY. 


ADDERLEY, J.—Prayer-book Teaching: an attempt to construct a positive state. 
ment of Church of England Doctrine and Practice from the words of the Book of 
Common Prayer and Articles for ‘all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious sons 
of the Church of England.’ Pp. 60. (Wells Gardner.) 1s. net. 

WeEstcorTT, the late Bishop.—7he Historic Faith. Short Lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Pp. xii+110, (Macmillan and Co.) 6¢. Another welcome 
reprint. 

, Rt. Rev. A. C. A. (Bishop of Vermont).—Zhe Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer. Pp. xii+120. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

WorpswortH, Rt. Rev. J. (Bishop of Salisbury).—7he Baptismal Con- 
Session and the Creed. Pp. 24. (S.P.C.K.) 2d. 

Timms, T. V.—Zhe Christian Idea of Atonement. The Angus Lectures 
delivered at Regent's Park College, 1903. Pp. xvi+472 (Macmillan and Co.) 
7s. 6d. 

WALLER, G.— Zhe Biblical View of the Soul. Pp. xiv+170. (Longmans.) 
7s. 6d. net. A useful collection of references, but the system adopted in trans- 
literating Greek words is very ugly, and such forms as ‘ Psukee,’ ‘ Psukikos,’ are 
intolerable. 

FARRAR, Very Rev. F. W. (the late).—Zternal Hope. Pp. xxx+94. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 6d. 

Hastig, W. (the late).—Zhe Theology of the Reformed Church in its 
Fundamental Principles. (Croall Lectures.) Edited by W. Futon, with a 
Prefatory Note by R. FLint. Pp. xvi+ 284. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
45. 6d. net. 

LE Camus, Mer. E. (Bishop of La Rochelle and Saintes).— Fausse Exégese, 
Mauvaise Théologie. Lettre aux Directeurs de mon Séminaire a propos des Idées 
expostes par M. A. Loisy dans ‘ Autour dun petit Livre.’ Pp. 126. (Paris: H. 
Oudin.) 


APOLOGETICS. 


WAKEFORD, J.—Recent Attacks on the Faith: a Defence of Christianity. 
Pp. 46. (S.P.C.K.) 34. 

STALEY, V.— The Natural Religion. With a preface by J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
New Edition. Pp. xxiv+ 368. (Oxford: A. R. Mowbray.) 1s. net. 

Rac, L.— Evidences of Christianty. (Oxford Church Text Books.) Pp. vi 
+154. (Rivingtons.) Is. net. 

Watkins, O. D.—TZhe Divine Providence. Pp. xvi+176. (Rivingtons.) 
35. 6d. 
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TIsDALL, W. St. CLatr.—A Manual of the Leading Muhammadan Objections 
to Christianity. Pp. 240. (S.P.C.K.) 35. 6d. 

STREATFIELD, G. S.—/esus Christ the Supreme Factor in History. Pp. 32. 
(S.P.C.K.) 2d@. A discussion of Kipp, The Principles of Western Civilization. 

Carey, W. J.—Zhe Reasonableness of Christianity. With Introduction by 
H. Scotr HOLLAND. Pp. xvi+64. (Wells Gardner.) 1s. net, 


LITURGICA, 


StaLey, V.—Zhe Ceremonial of the English Church. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Pp. xii+286. (Mowbray.) 1s. With seventeen 
Illustrations. 

MACLEAN, A. J.— Recent Discoveries illustrating Early Christian Life and 
Worship. Three Lectures delivered in the Chapter House of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. Pp. 136. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 

A Plea for Church Services Reform with special Reference to the Prayer Book 
Psalter and the Decline of Public Worship, &c., &c. By an Anglican Priest of 
Forty Years’ Standing. Pp. 28. (Elliot Stock.) 6d. Covers a great variety of 
subjects, from the Hzbsert Journal ‘symposium’ (January 1904) to the ‘ Higher 
Criticism ’ (‘that modern delusion and snare’) and the Oxford Examinerships 
in Theology. Proposes the omission of Ps. lviii., Ixxviii., lxxxiii., cv., cvi., cix., 
cxxxvi., with regard to some of which at any rate the writer will find few to 
agsee with him. 

Turton, Z. H.—Zhe Vedast Missal, or Missale Parvum Vedastinum, a 
XIII. Cent. MS., probably Flemish, but containing the germ of the subsequent 
English Uses. Edited with Notes and Facsimile. Pp. viii+ 104. (London: 
Thomas Baker.) 

Essays on Ceremonial. By Various AuTHorRs. (Library of Liturgiology 
and Ecclesiology, Vol. IV.) Pp. x4 312. (Moring: De La More Press.) 7s. 6d. 
net. 


DEVOTIONAL THEOLOGY. 


DANIEL, E.—7Zhe Heavenly Feast: a Companion to the Altar. Together 
with Devotions for the Communion of the Sick. Pp. x+136. (Wells Gardner.) 
gd. net. Drawn from ancient and modern sources, with some beautiful hymns. 

Grecory, E. C.—A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. Selections from 
some English Prose Mystics. (Library of Devotion.) Pp. xxx +266. (Methuen.) 
25. 

INGE, W. R.—Light, Life, and Love: Selections from the German Mystics of 
the Middle Ages. (Library of Devotion.) Pp. lxiv+224. (Methuen.) 2s. 

Bands of Love. Intercessions based on Mental Prayer on Subjects connected 
with the Life of Our Lord and the Mysteries of the Catholic Faith. With a 
Preface by J. C. FITZGERALD. Pp. 380. (Mowbray.) 

BINDLEY, T. H.—St. Cyprian on the Lord’s Prayer. (Early Church 
Classics.) An English Translation with Introduction. Pp. 84. (S.P.C.K.) 
Is. 6d. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Lester, J. H.— 7he Destiny of Man, or The Principles of Spiritual Life in 
Christ, Pp. xxii+296. (Wells Gardner.) 35. net. 
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M‘ConnkELL, S. D.—Christ. Pp. x+232. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.) 55. net. 

CHINNERY-HALDANE, Rt. Rev. J. R. A. (Bishop of Argyll and the Isles),— 
Our Duty to the Faithful Departed. A Charge. Pp. 28. (Elliot Stock.) 

HALL, Rt. Rev. A.C. A. (Bishop of Vermont).—Zcclesiastical Discipline. 
A Charge to the Clergy and Laity. Pp. 36.. (Longmans.) Is. net. 

VAUGHAN, the late Cardinal H.—7he Young Priest: Conferences om the 
Apostolic Life. Edited by Mgr. Canon J. S. VAUGHAN. Pp. x+348. (Burns 
and Oates.) 55. net. See Short Notice. 

KENNARD, J. S.—Zhe Psychic Power in Preaching. Edited, with Memoir, 
by his son, J. S. KENNARD. Pp. xlvi+1g90. (Hodder and Stoughton.) §s. 

PULLER, F. W. (S.S.J.E.).—TZhe Anoiniing of the Sick in Scripture and 
Tradition, with some considerations on the Numbering of the Sacraments. (Church 
Historical Society, Ixxvii.) Pp. 416. (S.P.C.K.) 55. 

The Country Parson’s Sister: Notes on Parish Work. Pp. 92. (S.P.C.K.) 
Is. 6¢. In a measure useful, but we strongly demur to the writer’s views upon the 
parson’s sister as an amateur doctor. On p. 81 it is apparently suggested that the 
Fabian Essays are published by the Christian Social Union. 

ELWELL, E. S.—Short Readings for Parish Visitors. With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev. F. Picou. Pp. x+192. (Elliot Stock.) 

Amos, A., and Houcu, W. W. (Edited by).—Zhe Cambridge Mission to 
South London: A Twenty Years’ Survey. Pp. xii+ 134. (Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Bowes.) 2s. 6d. net. Eleven Essays by various writers, with a prefatory 
chapter by the BisHor OF ROCHESTER, and a map. 

Hoipen, H. W.—7Zhe Unity of the Spirit: its Seven Articles. Pp. 86, 
(Skeffington and Son.) 2s. 

Cooper, J.— Zhe Christian’s Love for the House of God. (MacLeod Memorial 
Lecture.) Pp. 40. (Edinburgh: Blackwood.) 1s. 

Davipson, Most Rev. R. T. (Archbishop of Canterbury).—‘ With All Thy 
Mind.’ Speech to the Y.M.C.A. Pp. 20. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 2d. 


SERMONS. 


CREIGHTON, the late Bishop.— Zhe Mind of St. Peter, and other Sermons. 
Edited by L. CrgiIGHTON. Pp. x+192. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. net. 

INGE, W. R.—Faith and Knowledge. Pp. x+192. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Mortimer, A. G.—TZhe Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, being 
120 New Sermons. Part IV. Pp. 185-354. (Skeffington.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Henson, H. H.—7he Value of the Bible and other Sermons (1902-1904), 
with a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. Pp. xxxii+ 334. (Macmillan.) 6s. 
See Article. 

Sermons on Social Subjects. Preached at St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
under the auspices of the London Branch of the Christian Social Union. Com- 
piled by W. H. Hunt. Pp. xii+252. (Skeffington.) 5s. Twenty-eight 


sermons by various authors. 
EDUCATION. 


Devany, W. (S.J.)—Jrish University Education. A Plea for Fair Play. 
Pp. 42. (John Murray.) 6d. net. 
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WoopwarD, W. H.—Desiderius Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method 
of Education. Pp. xviii+ 244. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 

NaIRN, J. A.— Religious Instruction in Secondary and Technical Schools and 
Colleges. Pp. 16. (S.P,C.K.) 2d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SLATTERY, C. L.—Zdward Lincoln Atkinson (1865-1902). Pp. viii+ 196. 
(Longmans.) 4s. net. Interesting. 

DoucLas, Sir GEORGE, Bart.— Zhe Life of Major-General Wauchope, C.B., 
C.M.G.,ZL.D. Pp. viii+430. (Hodder and Stoughton.) tos. 6d. 


POETRY. 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS, Poems of. Selected and arranged by Lewis Camp- 
BELL. (Golden Treasury Series.) Pp. xlii+258. (Macmillan and Co.) 2s. 6a. 
net. Professor Campbell’s Critical Introduction is valuable, and the selection is 
judicious. 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY.— Zhe Man of Law’s Tale, The Nun’s Pries?s Tale, 
The Squire’s Tale. Done into modern English by W. W. Sxkgat. (The 
King’s Classics.) Pp. xxiv+128. (A. Moring: The De La More Press.) 15. 
net. We could wish that Professor Skeat would give us the original in the same 
beautiful series. 

Morris, WILLIAM.—TZhe Defence of Guenevere and other Poems. Edited 
by R. STEELE. (The King’s Poets.) Pp. lviii+256. (De La More Press.) 
2s. 6d. net. A welcome reprint. 

HuGuHEs-GaMEs, S.—TZhekla and other Poems. Pp. viii+120. (Long- 
mans.) 35. 6d. net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

PRIMROSE, D.—A Modern Bocotia: Pictures from Life in a Country Parish. 
Pp. viili+ 224. (Methuen.) 6s. 

Kemp-WELCH, A.—The History of Fulk Fits-Warine. Englished by, with 
an Introduction by L. BRaNDIN. (The King’s Classics.) Pp. xx+126, 
(A. Moring: The De La More Press.) 15. 6d. 

Rousse, W. H. D.—Cupid and Psyche and other Tales from the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius. (The King’s Classics.) Pp. xxx+118. (A. Moring: The De La 
More Press.) 1s. net. A pretty little book. 

WEYMAN, STANLEY.— Zhe House of the Wolf. (Silver Library.) Pp. x +276. 
(Longmans.) 35. 6d. 

. Sophia. Pp. x+374. (Longmans.) 6s. 
The Red Cockade. Pp. viiit+ 360. (Longmans.) 6s. 
Shrewsbury. Pp. viii+ 408. (Longmans.) 6s. 
A Gentleman of France. Pp. iv+412. (Longmans.) 6s. 
The Long Night. Pp. vi+380. (Longmans.) 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATKINSON, T. D.—Znglish Architecture. Pp. xl+236. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. 
net. With 200 Illustrations. 
WorpsworTH, E.—‘ Only a Feather,’ or Wayside Thoughts for Working 
People. Pp. viii+120. (Wells Gardner.) 15. net. 
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SHANKS, J.—Some Neglected Aspects of the Fiscal Question. Pp. 32, 
(Glasgow: D. Bryce and Son.) 

Ovenpen, C. T. (Very Rev.)—AMarvels in the World of Light: @ Popular 
Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. Pp. 124. (S.P.C.K.) 
2s. 6d. 

HumpuHreys, A. E.—Fair Play: the Appeal of Englishmen to Englishmen 
for Justice in Local Rating of Clerical Income derived from Tithe Rent Charge, 
Pp. 16. (Skeffington.) 6d. 

HousMan, H.—An Address delivered to a Country Congregation in the 
Eighteenth Century. Pp. 8. (S.P.C.K.) 1d. 

SmitH, I. Grecory.—TZhe Study of Greek. With Preface by Bishop 
MITCHINSON. Pp. 20. (Oxford: J. Parker and Co.) 6d. Reprinted from 
Church Quarterly Review. 

Jorpan, W. L.—Astronomical and Historical Chronology in the Battle of 
the Centuries. Pp. 72. (Longmans.) 25. net. 

ROWNTREE, J., and SHERWELL, A.—Pudlic Interests or Trade Aggrandise- 
ment: an Examination of some Important Issues raised by the Licensing Bill, 
1904. Pp. vi+182. (London: P. S. King and Son.) Is. net. Also in 
separate pamphlets 1d. each. 

Dunn, S. H.—7Zhe Land of the Rosary: Scenes of the Rosary Mysteries, 
Pp. x+210. (Burns and Oates.) 3s. 6¢. A Lady’s reflections on Palestine, 
with some good photographs. 

WinsLow, W. C.—Zhe Truth about the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
Singular Reorganization of the American Branch. Pp. 186. (Boston.) We 
cannot enter into the merits of this dispute. 

FOTHERGILL, G.—A List of Emigrant Ministers to America (1690-1811). 
Pp. iv+68. (Elliot Stock.) 75. 6d. 

Cowan, W.—TZhe Humorous Side of the Pulpit. Pp. vit+164. (London: 
A. Treherne and Co.) 2s. 6d. 

VENABLES, G.—‘ The Church.’ The few things wanting in the Anglican 
Branch of it, to render its Catholicity complete. Pp. 46. (Skeffington.) 6d. 

Bible Sceptics and ‘S.P.G.’ A Correspondence in reference to Articles in 
* The East and the West.’ Pp. 32. (Oxford: J. Parker & Co.) 3a. Repmnted 
from Zhe Church Family Newspaper. 

Mothers’ Union. Handbook and Central Report, 1904. Pp. 160. (Wells 
Gardner.) 1s. A well-printed record of good work. 

The Jewish Literary Annual, 1904. Pp. viiit+190. (London: For the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies.) 1s. Contains some interesting papers by 
Professor Gollancz and others. 

We have also received from the Authors and Booksellers’ Co-operative 
Alliance, Limited, four books by ‘A Crazy Man,’ ‘ Balaam’s Ass,’ and others. 
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IBLE Society, The British and 
Foreign, 165 sgg.: ‘unde- 
nominational’ character of the 
Society, 166 ; the new Catalogue 
of Bibles in the Library, 167 ; the 
original cause of the existence of 
the Society, 24.; its foundation 
and first Committee, 169; its 
sole object, 170; its rules formu- 
late no religion, 2.; its spread 
impeded by the Napoleonic wars, 
171; the beginning and growth 
of foreign translations, 171; a 
controversy with Churchmen, 
173; the Society’s expansion on 
the Continent, 174; the Apo- 
crypha controversy: a com- 
promise, 175 ; further difficulties 
on the same subject, 176; final 
resolutions, 177 ; question of ad- 
mission of Deists and Socinians, 
178 ; the exhibit of ‘the Bible in 
170 living tongues’ at the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, 178; these 170 
have now become 370, 179; the 
Society’s Jubilee in 1854 and 
centenary in last March 26, 
Books received, Notes of, 248, 502 
Brinton, Prof., The Basis of Social 
Relations, 471 
Browne, Bishop (Bristol), S¢. A/d- 
helm, his Life and Times, 488 
Buddhist India (review of work by 
Dr. Rhys Davids), 371 sgg.: 
object of the book, and period 
which it covers, 371 ; ascendency 
of Buddhism in the Emperor 
Asoka’s reign, 372 ; its decay in 
India : reassertion of Brahmani- 
cal claims, 74. ; the materials for 
survey of India in this period, 
373; the history of thought in 
India, 374 ; what are the relations 
between Sanskrit Brahmanic and 


CHR 


Pali Buddhist literatures? 20. ; 
why the Vedic language cannot 
be described as dead, 375; its 
literature lived in the heads and 
filled the minds of many men, 
376 ; much Pali literature follows 
Sanskrit models, 24. ; position of 
the Brahmans in early Buddhist 
times, 377 


Butler, Rev. D., Life and Letters 


of Robert Leighton... Arch- 
shop of Glasgow, 221 


Byzantine Architecture in Greece, 


2945g¢.: earlier and recent works 
on the subject, 294; the un- 
finished work of Schultz and 
Barnsley, 295 ; meaning of ‘ By- 
zantine architecture,’ 296 ; deve- 
lopment of its style, 297; the 
domed church and the basilica, 
297 sg. ; the church and convent 
of St. Luke the Monk (on He- 
licon) : its architectural history, 
299 ; the iconographic scheme of 
the church, 301 ; the dome, 302 ; 
the mosaics of the narthex, 303; 
the saints represented, 304 ; work- 
manship and material of the de- 
corative work, 24. ; domes of the 
two churches, 305 ; examples of 
multi-domed churches, 306 


C4 MBRIDGE Modern History, 


The, Vol. 11. ‘The Reforma- 
tion,’ 481 


Carr, Rev. A., Hore Biblica, 449 
Christian Sanctity, 277 sgg.: de- 


<r of St. Teresa’s home, 
Avila, 278; Teresa’s early life 
and character, 279; her life as a 
Carmelite nun, 24.; manner of 
her conversion, 280 ; her reform 
of conventual life: the labours 
and sufferings she went through, 
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281 ; her death, 282 ; what she 
teaches mankind: the true side 
of mysticism, 283 ; her views on 
confession and on mortification, 
26.; her revelations, 284; the 
valuable legacy to life which she 


left, 285; M. Joly’s estimate of | 
the value of hagiology, 286 ; the | 
life and work of St. Francis de | 


Sales, 287 ; St. Vincent de Paul : 
his eventful life, 288; the be- 
ginnings of his great life-work, 
289 ; its wondrously multiform 
character: the original of all 
forms of charitable work, 290 ; 
the characteristic common to 
these three saints—charity in its 
Scriptural sense, 291 ; exempli- 
fied in the letters of St. Francis 
de Sales, 292; St. Vincent’s de- 
votion to his neighbour, 293 ; 


St. Teresa’s human heart, 20. ; a | 
family likeness in true sanctity, | 


294 
Christian Socialism in France, 38 | 
sgq.: blending of mysticism and | 
social reforms, 39; M. Goyau’s | 
the neo-Catholic | 


account of 
organizations of 
of France, 20. ; 


the Church 


visible, 41 ; the Church of human 
suffering: neo-Catholic treat- 


ment, 42 ; the collective salvation | 
of humanity helped by each | 


devout soul, 43 ; co-operation in 
spiritual things, 44 ; a solution of 
the problem of pain, 45 ; prac- 
tical work : promotion of Sunday 
rest, 46; skilful working of a 
parish, 46 sg. ; a French Charity 
Organization Society, 48; how 
Rome captures educated men, 50 


Clement of Alexandria, 348 sgg. : | 
the Christian world at end of | 
second century, 349 ; conditions | 
of the Alexandrian Church, 350 ; | 


Alexandrian Jews : their position 
towards Greek culture, 351 ; the 
city’s Church organization and 
its Catechetical School, 352; 


early years of Clement: travels | 


in quest of wisdom, 352 sg. ; men 


Index. 





position of | 
French youth towards religion, | 
40; M. Goyau’s treatment of the 

invisible Church outside the | 


who influenced him to become a 
Christian, 353 ; his chief works, 
2b.; the Stromateis, 354; the 
doctrine of reserve (discipling 
arcani): what it meant, 355 ; his 
rank as scholar, thinker, stylis 
356 ; his teaching about God, 
357; the Persons in the God. 
head : the Logos, 358 ; Christo. 
logy, 359; the Holy Ghost, 360; 
men are sons of God by adoption 
only, 26. ; psychology and ethics, 
361 ; doctrine of the Two Lives, 
362; of faith and knowledge; 
faith is the beginning of ¢jrnois, 
363; canons of the ‘gnostic’ 
character, and achievements of 
the ‘gnostic’ faculty, 364 ; what 
Clement means by ‘ apathy,’ 365 ; 
the contemplative and the prac. 
tical life, 366 ; summary of Cle- 
ment’s grand scheme, 366 ; why 
the school of theology now domi- 
nant in Germany are opposed to 
Clement, 368; three estimates 
of him : F. D. Maurice’s, Bishop 
Westcott’s, Dr. Hort’s, 370 
Collins, Bishop (Gibraltar), The 
“oe of Ecclesiastical History, 


4 
Crawley, Mr. E., The Mystic Rose, 
457 


DAVIDSON, (late) Dr. A. B, 
Waiting upon God, 228 ; Old 
Testament Prophecy, 439 

Donehoo, Rev. J. de Quincey, Zhe 
Apocryphal and Legendary Life 
of Christ, &c., 487 


NCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 
Vol. IV., 231 

English Poetry, A History of 
(Vols. III. and IV. of Mr. Court- 
hope’s work), 307 sgg.: from 
Shakespeare to Dryden: why 
the author treats Milton before 
Shakespeare, 307; objection to 
his arrangement, 308; general 
estimate of Mr. Courthope’s work, 
309; his treatment of Shake- 
speare : the riddle of the Sonnets, 
311; the accepted and doubtful 
plays, 312; the evolution of 
Shakespeare’s works, 313; the 
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author’s appreciation of him, 314 ; 
account of other dramatists, 315 ; 
Webster, Ben Jonson, 316; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 317; Mas- 
singer and Ford, 318 ; the non- 
dramatic poets: the author’s 
analysis of their various kinds of 
‘wit, 319; didactic poetry, and 
courtier poets, 320; his unjust 
treatment of the song-writers of 
the Elizabethan age, 321; his 
appreciation of Milton’s art, 323 ; 
the greatest master of English 
blank verse, 324 ; the causes of 
the perfe¢tion of his verse, 325 ; 
Dryden’s high position attained 
by force of talent, 326 ; the great 
variety of subjects he handled, 
and his mastery of the heroic 
couplet, 327 


Expositor’s Greek Testament, The, 


Vol. III. (various writers), 450 


PUNT, Prof., Agnosticism, 475 


Furse, (the late) Ven. C. W., 
The Beauty of Holiness, 227 


LADSTONE, William Ewart 
(review of Mr. Morley’s Life), 

I sgg.: a perplexing moral pro- 
blem, 2; Mr. Morley’s method 
of treatment, 3; religion ‘the 
moving force in Gladstone’s life, 
26.; his youth: Eton: Arthur 
Hallam, 4; at Christ Church: 
influence of Anstice, 5 ; question 
of seeking Holy Orders, 6 ; Presi- 
dent of Oxford Union : opposed 
Parliamentary Reform, 7; M.P. 


for Newark, 8 ; motives for enter- | 
ing Parliament, 9 ; his sustained | 


individuality, .10; method of 
‘working the institutions of his 
country,’ 11; his progress in 


politics, 12; beginning of Oxford | 


Movement, 13 ; Gladstonea con- 
vinced adherent of it, 14; object 
of The State inits Relations with 
the Church, 15; its principles : 
accepted by no party, 16 sg. ; 
member of Peel’s Cabinet (1843), 


18; member for Oxford Uni- | 


versity : his development in the 
direction of Liberalism, 19 ; the 
Gorham case, 21; Gladstone’s 





HUT 


letter on principle of ‘ Royal 
Supremacy,’ 22 ; ‘ Papal Aggres- 
sion’: he opposed the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, 23; advo- 
cated the granting of a share in 
Church government to laymen, 
24; his love for liberty : attack 
on Bourbon absolutism in Naples, 
25 ; character of his Liberalism, 
26; he becomes formally attached 
to official Liberalism (1859), 28 ; 
his views on extension of the 
franchise ushered in an era, 29 ; 
leader of House of Commons, 
30 ; first pilgrimage of triumph 
(1864), 2. ; secret of his advance : 
the basis of his Liberalism, 31 ; 
the true principles of religious 
liberty, 32; his great aim in 
politics was the advancement of 
religion, 33 ; efforts on behalf of 
Bulgaria, 34; his well-selected 
ecclesiastical appointments, 35 ; 
devotion of Nonconformists to 
Gladstone, 74.; his good work 
for the Church, 36; and for the 
elevation of character of the 
Democracy, 37 ; he laboured to 
‘keep the soul alive in England,’ 
38 


Goudge, Rev. H. L., Zhe First 


Epistle to the Corinthians, 456 


Gurnhill, Rev. J., Zhe Morals of 


Suicide, Vol. I1., 476 


HEPLEY, Bishop, A Bishop 


and his Flock, 477 


Henson, Canon: his Apologia, 433 


$gg.: passages from his sermons 
showing his faith, 433 ; his recent 
attack on the Bible, 435 ; peculiar 
position towards the Creeds, 436 ; 
criticism of his views about the 
‘empty tomb’ and the ‘third 
day,’ 437; strong evidence for 
the reality of the Resurrection, 
438; reprehensible violation by 
reckless language of the religious 
feelings of others, 2d. 


Hobhouse, Mr. L. T., Mind in 


Evolution, 459 


Hutchings, Ven. W. H., Life and 


Letters of Thomas Thelusson 
Carter, 217 
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ANET, Prof. P., and Séailles, 
Dr. G., A History of the Pro- 
blems of Philosophy, 469 
Japan and Western Ideas, 195 s¢q.: 
the beginning (1868) of the era 
of Meiji (Enlightenment), 196 ; 
past history of Japan, 2d.; the 
awakening, 197 ; wondrous results 
achieved in a few years, 198; 
benefits acquired through Japa- 
nese exiles educated in the West, 
199 ; influence of excellent diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign 
countries, 7. ; Japanese employ- 
ment of Western advisers and 
teachers in various branches of 
education, 200 ; their young men 
sent abroad as students, 201 ; 
influence of foreign commercial 
community at ‘Treaty Ports,’ 
202; influence of the missiona- 
ries, chiefly because (1) it is 
ubiquitous, 203 ; (2) unpaid by 
the Japanese, 204 ; (3) missiona- 
ries are pioneers in experiments 
and institutions which the Japa- 
nese follow up and imitate, 2d. ; 
effect of Christianity on character, 
205; influence of missionary 
women, 206 ; Japan now seeking 
outlets for her youth, 207 ; rela- 
tions between Japan and China, 
26. ; interchange of students and 
scholars, 208; importance of 
Japan in commercial life of China, 
209; in its legal matters and 
industries, 210 ; Japan’s mission 
of civilization and progress, 211 ; 
its need of the leaven of Chris- 
tianity, 212; Japanese charac- 
teristics displayed in the present 
war, 214; enthusiasm immense, 
but mainly silent, 215 ; strategic 
skill, 25. ; patriotic self-sacrifice, 


216 


ENNEDY, Rev. Dr. J., Zhe 
Note-line in Hebrew Scrip- 
tures... Paség or Pésig, 447 


LAs Prof. K., The Influence of 
Textual Criticism on Exegests 
of the New Testament, 452 
Loisy, The Abbé: Criticism and 
Catholicism, 180 sgg.: a crisis 


Index. 


MAN 


in the history of the develop. 
ment of the Church of Rom 
180; two theories as to the 
basis of religious authority, 181 ; 
Abbé Loisy’s principles and 
position, 182; grounds of his 
condemnation by the Holy 
Office, 183; his position as a 
critic and as an apologist, 184; 
the relations of Science, Philo- 
sophy, and Religion, 185 ; the 
Abbé’s submission to the Holy 
Office: his reservations, 186 ; 
these not accepted at Rome, 
187 ; the issue at stake : between 
the nature, limits, and rights of 
dogmatic authority and those of 
free inquiry, 187 sg. ; the spirit 
of criticism is but a phase of the 
Church’s progressive self-under- 
standing, 189 ; Christ’s bequest 
to the Church was, nota theology, 
but a Spirit, 191; the Bible is 
still a ‘rule of faith, a spiritual 
‘authority,’ 192 ; the position of 
the Pope towards Abbé Loisy’s 
teaching, 193 ; sympathetic atti- 
tude of some in the English 
Church, 194 


M CINTYRE, Mr. J. L., Giordano 


Bruno, 466 


Maclaren, Rev. A., Last Sheaves, 


230 


3 
Man's Place in the Universe (Dr. 


A. R. Wallace’s work), 257 sgg. : 
source of the idea of a plurakty 
of inhabited worlds, 258; reli- 
gious prepossessions favouring 
the belief, 259; Dr. Wallace’s 
arguments against it: (1) the 
stars are limited in number, 261 ; 
(2) the solar system is nearly in 
the centre of the stellar universe, 
76.; (3) this universe consists 
throughout of the same kinds 
of matter, subject to the same 
physical and chemical laws, 262; 
criticism of his third ‘conclu- 
sion,’ 263; his summary of the 
physical conditions essential for 
organic life, 264; importance of 
the earth’s position in relation to 
the sun, 266; causal relations 
between volcanoes and rain, and 
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therefore between volcanoes and 


world-habitability, 267 ; each of | 


the planets of the solar system 
lacks some of the essential con- 
ditions of habitability: Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, 268 ; the great 
planets, 269 ; Dr. Wallace’s re- 
duction of the number of possible 
inhabited worlds, 270 ; the earth 
contains the unique and supreme 


product of the whole universe, | 


man, 271; how Dr. Wallace’s 
conclusions affect the teleological 
explanation of the universe, 272 ; 
the ‘ by-products’ of the mechan- 


ism of Nature, 273; physical | 


evil: consentient views of Dr. 


Martineau and Dr. Wallace, | 


274 Sg. 

Moberly, Robert Campbell, 74 s¢g. : 
his birth and early life, 74 ; 
character, 75 ; work as Professor 
of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
26. ; method of study, 76; Lux 
Mundi: object and principles 
of its authors, 77; Moberly’s 
contribution : ‘The Incarnation 
as the Basis of Dogma,’ 78 ; his 
views of the grounds of our 


acceptance of the Church’s doc- | 
trines, 78 sg.; attitude he-took | 
about miracles, 80; paper on | 


the Personality of God (Church 
Congress, 1891), 81 ; sermon on 


Obedience, 24. ; his book called | 
Reason and Relizion, 82; an | 


address on Private Prayer, 2d. ; 


the Ministerial Priesthood : its | 
principles and method, 83 ; his | 


‘presuppositions, 84 sg.; Mo- 


berly’s misunderstanding of | 


Bishop Lightfoot’s essay upon 
the Christian Ministry, 85 ; object 


of his work on A‘onement and | 
Personality : theory of Person- | 
ality, 86 sg. ; discussion of ‘ Pun- | 


ishment’ and ‘ Penitence,’ 87 sg. ; 
treatment of the Atonement, 88 ; 


Forgiveness as ‘anticipatory | 


love,’ 89; exposition of the 


Johannine teaching about the | 
Holy vt pr 90; conception of 


the Holy Ghost as ‘the Spirit 
of the Incarnate,’ 91 ; interpre- 
tation of the Sacraments, 92 ; 
VOL. LVIIL—NO. CXVL 
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appreciation of Moberly’s work, 
93 


SBORNE, Rev. C. E., The 
Life of Father Dolling, 219 
Ottley, Rev. R. L., The Grace of 
Life, 224 


PARRY, Rev. R. St. J., A Discus- 
ston of the General Epistle of 

St. James, 455 

Paton, Rev. F. H. L., Lomazi of 
Lenakel, 221 

Peabody, Prof. F. G., The Religion 
of an Educated Man, 227 

Periodicais, 238, 490 

Plummer, Rev. A., Zhe Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 456 

Popish Plot, The, 137 sgg.: three 
works on the subject, 138; the 
deposition of Titus Oates before 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 139 ; 
mystery of the murder of Godfrey, 
26. ; Mr. Pollock’s Investigations 
and conclusions, 140 ; his position 
attacked by Father Gerard, 141 ; 
exceptional difficulty of unravell- 
ing the case, 143; influence of 
personal prepossessions on his- 
torians, 144; position and hopes 
of Roman Catholics under 
Charles II., 145 ; a time of plots 
and intrigues, 146 ; Lp Amen sus- 
picion and distrust of Romanism, 
26. ; persecution of Catholics, 147 ; 
evidence of the reality of the 
existence of a plot, 148 sgg.; 
Charles’s sometime projects in 
regard to Catholicism, 150; secret 
negotiations of the Duke of 
York’s party with France, 151 ; 
the evidence against Coleman, 
secretary of the Duchess, 2. ; 
his crime was truly high treason, 
152; theories of historians as 
to Godfrey's death, 153; Mr. 
Pollock’s theory, 154; Father 
Gerard’s vaunted refutation of 
it, 155; Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
criticism of Mr. Pollock, 156; 
the case of the Catholic silver- 
smith Prance, 157 ; Mr. Pollock’s 
theory thereon combated by Mr. 
Lang, 159; evidence that Prance 
was a Jesuit agent, 160 sg. ; Mr. 

LL 
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Pollock’s statement of the issues 


at stake at the time of the Plot, | 


162; his exposition of English 


criminal procedure under the | 


Stuarts, 163 


Profeit, Rev. W., Zhe Creation of 


Matter, 237 


Puritan Movement, The People and | 
the, 103 sgg. : the number of lay | 


Puritans in England, 1560-1640 : 
various estimates examined, 
104 sg. ; @ Prioré assumptions on 
which they were founded, 106 ; 


solid material for an opinion | 


supplied by Visitation records, 


107; summary of conclusions 
drawn from these, 107 sg. ; ex- | 


amples of presentments of minis- 
ters by churchwardens, in Ely 
and Norfolk, 108 sgg. ; analysis 


of the causes of presentment, | 


112; the position of church- 
wardens in this matter, 113 ; pre- 
sentments about the use of the 


surplice, 114; presentments of | 


laymen for Puritan practices, 
115; other evidence that con- 


gregations which sat under Puri- | 
tan ministers did not all agree | 


with their views, 116; Puritan 
ministers found their chief sup- 
port among the gentry and rich 
men in towns, 117; grounds of 
the action and policy of James I. 
and Bancroft (1604), 118 


RELIGIOUS Liberty in Amer- 
ica, 328 sgg.: Vol. VII. of 
The Cambridge Modern History 
(‘The United States’): some 
criticisms of it, 329 ; Mr. Cobb’s 
book on Religious Liberty in 
America: the various attempts 
to establish effective episcopal 
jurisdiction, 330; the ‘ Commis- 
saries,” 331; the Church’s diffi- 
culties in various Colonies, 332 
sq.; failure of English statesmen 
and ecclesiastics to grasp the 
complexity of the problem, 335 ; 
the Colonists’ fear lest Episco- 
pacy should _ the ally of 
monarchy and arbitrary power, 
336 ; the Colonies were regarded 
as being within the jurisdiction 


} 
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of the Bishop of London, 337 ; 
Bishop Sherlock’s futile advocacy 
of the institution of Colonial 
Bishops, 338; criticism of Mr. 
Cobb’s theory that alliance of the 
secular power and the Church is 
injurious to religion and morality, 
339; the cases of New England, 
Rhode Island, 340 ; development 
of ecclesiastical institutions in 
New York, 341 ; the blunders of 
the high-handed Sir Edmund 
Andros, 342 ; Governor Fletcher's 
attempt to establish Episcopali- 
anism, 343 ; Lord Cornbury and 
the war of investitures, 344; the 
conditions of Colonial life pre- 
vented the growth of an Esta- 
blished Church, 346 ; the absence 
of such a Church has not been all 
clear gain, 347 

Rogers, Rev. C. F., Baptism and 
Christian Archeology, 234 

Royce, Prof., Outlines of Psycho- 
logy, 473 

Russell, Mr. G. W. E., The House- 
hold of Faith, 223 


GABATIER, M. A., Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion based 
on Psychology and History, 475 
St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Salisbury, 
The Fifteenth-Century Cartulary 
of (ed. Chr. Wordsworth), 489 
Savage, Rev. H. E., Pastoral 
Visitation (*‘ Handbooks for the 
Clergy’), 224 
Sayings of Jesus, The new, 422 sgg.: 
collections of Sayings of Our 
Lord not found in the Canonical 
Gospels: Dr. Westcott’s, 423; 
Resch’s, 26. ; Ropes’, 424; Mar- 
goliouth’s collection .of allusions 
in the Koran to Our Lord’s say- 
ings, 26.; Grenfell and Hunt’s 
discovery of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri: description of the find, 
425; rejection of a Pantheistic 
interpretation of one, 427 ; bear- 
ing of these Sayings on our own 
Gospels, 427 sg. ; date and source 
of the present collection, 429; 
their purport and the introduc- 
tory formulz, 429 sg. ; two alter- 
native theories of their origin, 43! 
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SCH 
Schiller, Mr. F. C. S., Humanism, 
62 
Silesian Horseherd, The (review of 
Professor Max Miiller’s work), 
94s5gg.: object of the book; to 
answer ‘questions of the hour,’ 
94; its philosophy: Brahmanism, 
95; miracles rejected, 96; 
Christ’s history derived from 
forced popular application of the 
Messianic prophecies, 2d.; His 
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